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LINCOLN'S  EXPRESSIONS  OF  RELIGIOUS  FAITH 


The  Thanksgiving  season  offers  an  appropriate  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  present  a  few  of  the  many  significant 
statements  which  Abraham  Lincoln  made  with  reference 
to  his  own  dependence  on  the  Divine  Being  and  the  part 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  played  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 


The  human  heart  is  with  us.   God  is  with  us. 

So  true  is  it  that  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

May  God  give  you  that  consolation  which  is  beyond  all 
earthly  power. 

May  the  God  of  the  right  give  you  the  victory  now  as 
he  surely  will  in  the  end. 

And  above  all  (with)  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  Nations,  I  accept  this  trust. 

I  shall  still  receive  for  our  country  and  myself  your 
earnest  prayer  to  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

In  regard  to  this  great  book  (the  Bible),  I  have  but  to 
say  it  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to  man. 

Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 

May  the  Almighty  grant  that  the  cause  of  truth,  justice, 
and  humanity  shall  in  no  wise  suffer  at  my  hands. 

To  strengthen  our  reliance  on  the  Supreme  Being  for 
the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  cannot  but  be  well  for  us  all. 

To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers 
you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

What  remains  undone  demands  our  most  sincere  prayers 
to,  and  reliance  upon,  Him  without  whom  all  human  effort 
is  vain. 

As  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  must  it  be 
said,  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether." 

Unless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often  am, 
it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of  Providenae 
in  this  matter. 

I  am  a  patient  man — always  willing  to  forgive  on  the 
Christian  terms  of  repentance  and  also  to  give  ample  time 
for  repentance. 

With  a  reliance  on  Providence  all  the  more  firm  and  ear- 
nest, let  us  proceed  to  the  great  task  which  events  have 
devolved  upon  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  miserable  while  he  feels 
he  is  worthy  of  himself,  and  claims  kindred  to  the  great 
God  who  made  him. 

He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who 
puts  his  trust  in  Him. 

Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever 
attended  him  (Washington)  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that 
assistance,  I  cannot  fail. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  have  acted  upon  my  best  convic- 
tions without  selfishness  or  malice  and  that  by  the  help  of 
God  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Trusting  in  His  care  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain 
with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently 
hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well. 

Tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our 
great  and  good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn 
away  from  him  in  any  extremity. 


And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and 
with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God  and  go 
forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in. 

On  principle  I  dislike  an  oath  which  requires  a  man  to 
swear  he  has  not  done  wrong.  It  rejects  the  Christian 
principle  of  forgiveness  on  terms  of  repentance. 

If  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now  he  will  soon  have  a  joyous 
meeting  with  many  loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where 
the  rest  of  us  with  the  help  of  God  hope  ere  long  to 
join  them. 

Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  re- 
liance on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored 
land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our 
present  difficulties. 

The  true  rule,  in  determining  to  embrace  or  reject  any- 
thing, is  not  whether  it  may  have  any  evil  in  it,  but 
whether  it  have  more  of  evil  than  of  good.  There  are  few 
things  wholly  evil. 

The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests  each  party 
claims  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Both  may 
be,  and  one  must  be,  wrong.  God  cannot  be  for  and  against 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to  say  that  if  it 
is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others  on  a 
point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed 
he  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me. 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown  that  there  has 
been  a  difference  of  purpose  between  the  Almighty  and 
them.  To  deny  it,  however,  in  this  case,  is  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  God  governing  the  world. 

By  the  help  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  do  my  duty,  and  I  shall  expect  the  continuance  of  your 
prayers  for  a  right  solution  of  our  national  difficulties  and 
the  restoration  of  our  country  to  peace  and  prosperity. 

It  is  particularly  fit  for  us  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God 
in  this  terrible  visitation,  and  in  sorrowful  remembrance 
of  our  own  faults  and  crimes  as  a  nation  and  as  individ- 
uals, to  humble  ourselves  before  Him  and  to  pray  for  his 
mercy. 

Being  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  as  I  am,  and  as  we  all  are,  to  work  out  His 
great  purposes,  I  have  desired  that  all  my  works  and  acts 
may  be  according  to  His  will;  and  that  it  might  be  so,  I 
have  sought  His  aid. 

It  is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men  to  own  their 
dependence  upon  the  overruling  power  of  God  .  .  .  and  to 
recognize  the  sublime  truth,  announced  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  proved  by  all  history,  that  those  nations  only 
are  blest  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

If  God  now  wills  the  removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and 
wills  also  that  we  of  the  North  as  well  as  you  of  the 
South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong, 
impartial  history  will  find  therein  new  cause  to  attest  and 
revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God. 

It  is  fit  and  becoming  in  all  people,  at  all  times,  to 
acknowledge  and  revere  the  supreme  government  of  God ; 
to  bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  chastisements;  to 
confess  and  deplore  their  sins  and  transgressions,  in  the 
full  conviction  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom. 


Strength  of  Weakness— A 
Moment  in  a  Great  Life 

'  .,<...-       '      .•    ■  j    *    .     ; 

His  lean  sad  figure  was  bent  over  his  desk  at  the  White  House 
His  strong,  deep-lined  face-the  face  of  a  man  of  power,  of  conviction' 
of  nobility-wore  a  look  of  utter  weariness  as  he  sat  there  with  body 
drooped  and  hands  lying  limp  on  the  desk  before  him 

The  burden  of  a  disrupted  nation  was  too  heavy  even  for  his 
Sreat  spirit,  and  for  the  moment  the  monster  Dejection  was  using 
all    ins  suggestions   of  despair  on  the  great  leader. 


But  as  the  sinister  whisper  of 
the  defeat  of  his  cherished  enter- 
prise burned  itself  into  his  soul, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  unseeing  eyes 
scanned  the  desk  before  him. 
Little  minutes,  many  of  them,  fled 
•wiftly  at  the  hands  of  the  time- 
eater.  Then,  the  weary  eyes  grad- 
ually focused  themselves  on  a 
definite  object  on  his  desk.  The 
tenseness  left  the  man's  face  and 
frame  as  he  reached  out  a  long 
arm  for  the  leather-bound  book 
•with  the  red  ribbon  marker. 

Automatically,  the  great  man 
opened  his  Bible  and  read.  What 
he  read  is  not  known,  but  when, 
after  some  moments,  he  laid  aside 
the  book,  a  new  light  had  crept 
into  his  deep-set  eyes,  and  the 
Great  Emancipator  murmured  to 
himself:  "That  is  less  important 
than  that  we  be  on  God's  side." 

Here,  then,  was  the  secret  of  the 
greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln— 
his  lifelong  desire  to  be  on  God's 
side.  EDITH  McKENNA 

(Lourdes  academy),  of  6801  Madi- 
son ave. 

Two  dollars  will  be  sent  to  the 
author  of  this  article. 
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LINCOLN 


Last  week  most  everybody  had 
E.'miuthing  to  say  about  Abraham 
Lincoln.  We  have  been  quoting  our 
martyred  president  every  week  for 
the  past  two  years  at  the  head  of 
our  column.  "Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might  !  And  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  <<nd  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  we  understand  it." 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  people  who 
have  the  faith  but  they  are  moral 
Ci; wards  ana  dare  not  take  a  stand 
for  what  /they  believe  to  be  right.  If 
that,  were  not  so  the  world  would  be 
bettor  off  today. 

I  can  renumber  when  Lincoln  was 
severely  criticised  for  his  religious 
belief.  He  did  not  follow  the  beaten 
path  and  had  some  ideas  of  his  own 
and  ha  was  called  an  infidel  or  athe- 
ist, or  something  worse.  Now  they 
luld  him  up  as  a  saint  and  a  model 
man  for  us  all  to  imitate.  I  think 
he  was  a  wonderful  man.  What  made 
him  so-  was  his  determination  to 
learn,  to  study,  to  learn  the  ;truth. 
He  ror.ncd  lis  opinions  through 
study,  research  and  investigation  — 
investigation  nr;  il  he  v/aa  satisfied 
he  waJs  right  /Then  he  would  act 
upon  his  crnvictions — -"Dared  to  do 
his  duty  as  he  understood  it." 

;The  majc-.lty  of  people  do  net  ex- 
press their.  :el-  ss  until  it  is  safs— 
that  is:  wlim  others  ?.'■  of  the  same 
opinion  thev  ran  afford  to  ;take  a 
stand.  Lincoln  was  a  man  who 
public  opinion.  He 
l.lc'ing  of  the  riffraff 
most  cf  our  public 
tnday,  because  the 
influence  in  public 
affairs  .than  the  mass  of  the  people 
do.  God  give  us  MEN  !  We  need 
them  today.  W)9  especially  need1 
them  in  our  form  of  government.  If 
there  is  not  onJUgh  men  and  women 
of  tha  right  stuff  in  this  United 
Siates  we  may  have  some  other  form 
of  government  — -  Hahiment  Weekly 
News  of  February  20,   1936. 


formed  ana  Led 
did  not  do  the  v. 
and  the  mcb  rh 
men  are  cVir  r 
mob    has     more. 


UM 


The  MONITOR,   Grandview,  Indiana,  February  27, 


WAS  LINCOLN  A  RELIGIOUS  MAN 


Although  Abraham  Lincoln  n«  ve: 
foiind  the  church  that  would  measur" 
up  to  his  ideal,  he  sometimes  alt  .ndod 


On     this,     the     one     hundred     and 

t\venty-seventh     anniversary    of    the 

birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  world  | 

is  still  discussing  the  question  as  to  J 

whether  the  great  commoner  believed  j 

in  God. 

Because  Lincoln  was  not  a  profess-  I 

ing  Christian  and  not  a  church  mem-  j 

her  somd  historians  and  biographers 

go  so  far  as  to  say  he  was  an  infidel  j 

while  others  are  content  to  call  him 

an    agnostic,    taking    their    cue    from 

the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  Lincoln's  day. 
If.  in  the  fifties  and   sixties,   a   man 

fai)ed  to  make  a  public  profession  of 

faith  and  unite  with  a  church,  he  was 
likely  to  be  branded  by  church  mem- 
bers as  an  infidel.  And  yet  Lincoln 
must    have    been    far    more    religious 

than  many  an  occupant  of  the  "Ara.J  \  |_iake  &  wil]  fQp  &  dym,  }  )jm  Thf, 
corner,"  for  he  once  said  that  if  he  |  ,e  acted  not  only  as  lHWVe.Vj  but 
could  find  a  church  requiring  its 
members  to  "Love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  mind,  heart  and  strength 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  he 
would  join  it.     Lincoln  was  moved  by 

:he  spirit  of  religion  rather  than  by  j  numbor  of  hymns,  among  them  "Kg 
the  letter.     And  he  probably  was  too    Q^  Ages." 
honest  and  too  sincere  to  declarJ  \vi 
belief   in   anything   that   did    not    ap- 
peal to  his  reason. 

With  what  keen  satisfaction  the 
narrow  and  bigoted  must  have 
pounced  upon  an  incident  that  took 
j'ace  early  in  Lincoln's  political 
career! 

He  and  Peter  Cartright,  a  back- 
woods preacher,  were  running 
against  each  other  for  congress.  Lin- 
coln decided  to  attend  a  revival  meet- 
ing Cartright  was  holding.  Aft  >x 
the  manner  of  certain  evangelists  of 
this  day  as  wJll  as  Lincoln's,  Cait 
right   asked   all  who  hoped  to   go   to 


the  Presbyterian  church  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  at  one  time  he  was  q 
i-ewuolder. 

From  his  childhood  to  the  time  ho 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  Lincoln 
was  a  Bible  reader.  To  what  degree 
he  studied  it  for  literary  style,  tc 
wnat  degree  he  enjoyed  thu  1  l'ly 
poetry  he  found  in  it,  and  to  w'r.H 
extent  he  read  it  for  si  iritua)  in- 
s1  ruction  and  guidance  wje  do  net 
k'low.  We  do  know,  however,  fcha* 
';  :s  own  style  of  speaking  and  u  i 
ing  was  influenced  by  't  More  In •■  •. 
o.ie  authority  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  his  famous  Gettysburg  ad 
id;  ess  was  colored  by  i\ 

One    day   he   was    summoned   to   a 
1 1  or    honiio   out     in     the     country    t< 


p:  itor,  reading  the'  Bible  to  th_-  side 
r.-an  at  the  letter's  request.  Frsi, 
he  read  from  the  Psalms  he  knew  so 
rt'ell,  then  passages  from  the  N?\v 
Testament    and    finally    :ia    recited    a 


heaven  to  stand  up.  Every  one  m 
the  congregation,  except  Lincoln. 
£to<  d. 

"I  see,"  said  Cartright,  "that  every 
person  in  this  meeting  excepting  Mr. 
Li)  coin  has  stood.  May  I  ask,  31  r. 
Iincoln,  where  you  expect  to  go?" 

"I  expect  to  go  to  congress,"  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied  quietly,  and  what 
consternation  his  answer  must  have 
caused,  what  whisperings  and  nudg- 
ings  among  the  professionallly  pious, 
many  of  whom  doubtless  branded 
bom  then  and  there  as  blasphemous. 

Possibly  some  of  that  group  had 
1  eaTd  that  in  his  student  days  L:u 
qjln,  who  was  a  wide  reader,  had  in- 
cluded in  his  reading  list  cerrain 
books  from  the  pens  of  unorthodox 
j.r  not  radical  writers,  that  he  hi  1 
quoted  then  and  perhaps  had  sp  ike.i 
of  their  opinions  not  unsympathet- 
ica.'ly.     Stories  of  v         ti-a\ 

\f  pidly  in  small 
celled   eagerly 

villagers,   mo         bo         .         .     . 
when  we  are  1.    ,n  •■  in  a  \.<  c  m- 

sta.'.t  change  and     tavt    tlw       .        \ i.j 
per,  the  moving  picture  and  .Ik  a  d ii  . 


As  his  belief  in  God  was  taken  for 
;  ranted  by  many  near  him,  his  secre- 
tary, William  O.  Stoddard  who  served 
lum  during  the  war  between  th;5 
r.tates,  speaks  of  "his  vigil  with 
God"  following  the  bloody  baSrle  if 
Chancellorsvillo,  when  Lincoln  walked 
'he  floor  all  of  one  night.  Just  before 
'he  dawn,  the  agonized  president  n  ia 
vritten  orders  to  be  sent  to  General 
Meade  for  taking  Hooker's  place  and 
th.0  march  on  to  Gettysburg.  \Vho 
can  doubt  that  he  had  prayed  Wig 
and  earnestly  for  guidance,  for  when 
Stoddard,  who  left  the  White  House 
only  long  enough  to  take  a  bath  and 
have  bneakfast,  returned  to  find  him 
serene  and  smiling.  For  by  his  o,vn 
testimony  Mr.  Lincoln  was  driven 
again  and  again  to  his  knees  in  ti'mss 
of  crises  and  he  asked  fnr  the  prayeirs 
of  others  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
conflict.  James  Murdock  says  that 
lie  of*en  opened  a  cabinet  meeting 
with  prayer  and  that  once  he  ex- 
claimed, "Thanks  be  to  God  who  has 


given  us  the  churches  in  such  a  time 
as  this." 

Regardless  of  what  he  said  or  did 
not  say,  Lincoln's  life  was  proof 
enough  of  his  Christianity. 

Toward  every  living  creature  he 
showed  compassion.  He  would  not 
sU  p  on  an  ant,  if  he  saw  it.  Once 
1^  stooped  to  turn  over  a  bug!  strug- 
gling on  its  back. 

Often  he  was  criticized  for  mercy 
to  criminals  and  thj  number  of  par- 
don,; he  granted.  He  detested  capi- 
tal punishment  and  he  was  tolerant 
toward  all  sinners.  He  was  ever  'the 
friend  and  defender  of  the  poor. 

Jf  any  one  needed  his  services  he 
gave  them  .regardless  of  whether  he 
cculcl   expect  compensation. 

Visiting  a  school  house,  the  teacher 
a  Vied  him  to  make  a  talk  to  the  pu- 
pi's.  Instead  of  speaking  hc>  went  to 
(he  blackboard  and  wrote,  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Were  he  living  in  our  time  when 
thought  is  much  more  liberal  and  en- 
liirht.  *ied,  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be 
called  a  true  Christian — there  would 
be  none  to  brand  him  as  infidel.  For 
no  other  president,  and  few  laymen 
have  been  a  t,ruer  cilisciple  of  'the 
Master  than  the  man  whose  birth 
we  commemorate  today. — Edith  John- 
:  en's  Column  in  The  Da'ily  Oklaho- 
n.an  of  February  12,  1936. 


WEEK     BY     WEEK      (Myu    n       \  \  'i>   L 


LINCOLN'S   RELIGIOUS   RECOGNITION 

Comi'Hi  ■•'  ''.'/  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 

No  one  eve:'  accuses  Lincoln  of  being 
a  religious  fanatic,  or  of  using  righteous- 
ness as  a  cloak  for  social  or  political  rec- 
ognition, and  while  creeds  meant  noth- 
ing to  him,  jet  from  what  he  said  and 
wrote  one  must  be  convinced  that  down 
in  his  heart  there  was  a  recognition  of 
an  all  wise  creator  and  that  the  principle 
of  the  Golden  Rule  had  stimulated  an  in- 
fluence that  had  enabled  #  Christianity  to 
stand  the  test  of  time.  The  following 
recommendation  outlines  his  feeling 
alcng  this  line: 

The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  desires  and  enjoins 
the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sa'obath  by 
the  officers  and  men  in  the  military  and 
naval  service.  The  importance  to  man 
and  beast  of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest, 
the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers 
and  sailors,  a  becoming  deference  to  the 
best  sentiment  of  Christian  people,  and 
a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  Will,  demand 
that  Sunday  labor  in  the  army  and  navy 
be  reduced  to  Che  measure  of  strict  ne- 
cessity. The  discipline  and  character  of 
the  national  forces  should  not  suffer,  nor 
the  cause  they  defend  be  imperiled  by  the 
profanation  of  the  day  or  name  of  the 
Most  High.  "At  the  time  of  public  dis- 
tress," adopting  the  words  of  Washing- 
ton in  1776,  "men  may  find  enough  to  do 
in  the  service  of  their  God  and  their 
country  without  abandoning  themselves 
to  vice  and  immorality."  The  first  gen- 
eral order  issued  by  the  Father  of  his 
country  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence indicates  the  spirit  in  which 
our  institutions  were  founded  and  should 
even  be  defended.  "The  General  hopes 
and  trusts  that  every  officer  and  man 
will  endeavor  to  live  and  act  as  becomes 
a  Christian  soldier  defending  the  dearest 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  country." 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
November  16,  1864. 


No  spiritual   adviser  could  have   done 
better. 


(>'■ 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE 
OF  LINCOLN  TOLD 

Weng  Address    Extols 
Emancipator. 


Elgin's  thoughts  were  turned  to 
the  abiding  faith  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln today  as  the  city  observed  the 
128th  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
Great  Emancipator. 

Speaking  on  "The  Religion  ol 
Lincoln"  at  the  victory  dinner  ol 
the  Elgin  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaign 
organization  this  noon,  the  Rev 
Dr.  Armin  G.  Weng,  pastor  oJ 
Holy  Trinity  church,  extolled  th« 
religion  of  the  Illinoisan  who  lefl 
a  backwoods  home  to  gain  immor- 
tality in  the  service  of  his  troubled 
country. 

Doctor  Weng  said  in  part: 

"We  pause  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  American  —  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  great  man  of  our  land, 
is  typically  American.  Of  good 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  he  was  a  prod- 
u"i  of  the  backwoods,  of  the  pio- 
neers who  transformed  the  wilder- 
ness into  civilization.  His  mother 
and  father  were  deeply  religious, 
according  to  the  standards  of  the 
time.  His  mother,  particularly, 
was  religious  according  to  any 
standards. 

Comforted  in  Loss. 

"The  various  denominations  of 
America  made  their  impress  upon 
Lincoln's  character.  He  has  been 
claimed  by  many  churches,  and  al- 
though he  belonged  to  none,  in  a 
certain  sense  he  oelongea  to  all, 
for  at  least  four  American  denom- 
inations had  a  part  in  the  making 
of  his  sterling  character.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  was  a  deeply  religious 
man,  who  depended  upon  God  and 
put  his  trust  in  Him.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  upon  divine  wor- 
ship and,  for  his  means,  a  very  I 
good  contributor.  He  played  a 
larger  part  in  the  affairs  of  his 
church  in  Springfield  than  has  been 
generally  recognized. 

"Lincoln's  earliest  recollections 
of  organized  religion  go  back  to 
pioneer  preachers.  Sincere  but 
crude  men  they  were,  who  stressed 
God's  justice  rather  than  His  love. 
Lincoln  revolted  against  their  stern 
teachings,  and  for  a  time  imagined 
himself  an  agnostic.  But  that  was 
because  he  understood  at  that  time 
so  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty. When  as  a  young  lawyer  he 
came  to  Springfield,  he  came  in 
contact  with  pastors  who  preached 
the  love  of  God.  With  those  men 
Lincoln  found  mvrself  in  accord, 
and  he  became  not  only  a  regular 


churchgoer,  but  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  at  least  two  of  the  lead- 
ing Springfield  pastors.  When  faced 
with  the  greatest  tragedy  of  his 
life,  the  loss  of  his  little  boy,  Ed- 
die, he  found  great  consolation  in 
nib  Christian  faifco  -ir.r!  in  divine 
worship. 

Character  Strengthens 
"Just  as  his  development  from 
a  politician  to  a  statesman  was  a 
gradual  growth,  so  was  the  devel- 
opment of  his  character  and  of  his 
faith  in  God.  This  is  clearly  evi- 
dent from  his  letters  and  addresses. 
His  faith  in  God  is  clearly  stated  in 
his  farewell  to  his  neighbors  of 
Springlield,  when  at  the  age  of  52, 
he  read  his  message  from  the  rear 
platform  of  the  train  that  was  to 
take  him  to  Washington.  He  had 
a  feeling  that  he  would  never  re- 
turn alive,  and  he  had  therefore 
carefully  written  his  little  talk  on 
a  scrap  of  paper.  Notice  the  wist- 
fulness  of  his  remarks,  also  his 
abounding  faith: 

"  'My  friends,  not  one,  not  in  my 
situation,  can  appreciate  my  feel- 
ing of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To 
this  place  and  the  kindness  of 
these  people  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  have  passed  from 
youth  to  an  old  man.  Here  my 
children  have  been  born  and  one 
is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not  know- 
ing when  or  whether  I  may  re- 
turn, with  a  task  before  me  greater 
than  that  which  rested  upon 
Washington.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  that  divine  Being  who  ever 
attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail. 
And  trusting  in  Him  who  can  go 
with  me,  and  remain  with  you, 
and  be  everywhere  ...  I  bid  you 
an  affectionate  farewell.' 

Lincoln's  Proclamation. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  day  in 
Lincoln's  life  and  the  one  that  best 
showed  his  sublime  faith  in  God, 
was  the  one  when  he  called  togeth- 
er his  cabinet  for  a  special  meet- 
ing. He  had  often  thought  of  is- 
suing an  emancipation  puoelama- 
tion,  but  his  advisors,  for  political 
reasons,  had  argued  against  such 
action.  When  on  this  certain  day 
the  cabinet  assembled,  the  gentle- 
men noticed  from  his  attitude  that 
Lincoln  was  about  to  make  an  im- 
portant step.  When  finally  he 
arose  to  speak,  he  addressed  the 
cabinet  somewhat  as  follows: 

"  'Gentlemen,  I  have  several 
times  counseled  with  you  regard- 
ing the  advisability  of  issuing  an 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  I 
know  your  sentiments  in  regard  to 
such  a  proclamation-  Today  I  am 
not  asking  for  your  advice.  I  shall 
read  to  you  that  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  I  shall  ask  that 
you  make  any  corrections  in  gram- 
mar or  any  changes  in  English. 
I  am  not  asking  for  your  opinions 
as  to  the  advisability  of  the  issuing 
of  such  a  proclamatior .  I  have 
vowed  with  my  God  that  if  he 
would  grant  to  the  North  a  vic- 
tory, that  I  would  free  the  slaves 


in  territories  occupied  by  the  Un- 
ion   forces.      God    has    given    us    a 
victory.     It    is   the   victory   of  An 
tiftam.     I   Iherefore  shall   keep  my 
vow    v  ilh    Almighty   God.' 

"It    is    small    wonder    that    Airs. 
(Lincoln   said  after  his  death,    that 

religion  was  a  kind  of  poetry  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  was  not  a 
cheap  and  easy  faith,  but  it  was  a 
faith  born  in  struggle,  a  faith  that 
was  tempered  in  the  crisis  of  his 
life  and  in  the  crisis  in  the  life 
of  the  United  States-  It  was  a 
faith  that  grew  out  of  struggle,  a 
faith  that  became  firm,  a  faith  that 
held." 


Lincoln's  Political  Religion 

T  ET  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher 
Lto  his  Dosterily  swear  by  the  blood  of  ihe  Revolufion  never 
to  ItXlhelast  pabular  the  laws  of  the .country  and 
never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots  or 
seventv-six  did  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
so  to  the  suppor  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  let  every 
American  oledfe  his  life,  nis  property,  and  h  s  sacred  honor;  let 
tvZl  man remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the 
Wood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his 
chddren:s  liberty.  Let  reference  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her 
fan  Let  if  be  taught  in  schools,  zn  seminaries,  anu  in  eoueges. 
Let'  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling-books. and I  in _  almanacs. 
t  m  H  h*  Cached  iro<%  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  hal  s, 
and  enforce I  in  courts  of  jusrici  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  nation.  an  odd  ^  Mivered  in  SpringMdt  m  v 

VJanuary,  18.37,  before  Young  Men's  Lyceum/ 


Declares  Lincoln 
Man  Close  To  God 

New  York   Pastor   Talks 
At  Association  Meeting. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man 
"single  minded  in  his  determina- 
tion to  please  God,"  Rev.  Julius  V. 
Moldenhawer,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  New  York 
City,  said  yesterday  afternoon  at 
a  public  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  association. 

Doctor  Moldenhawer  spoke  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  from 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  rented  a  pew 
when  the  church  building  was  lo- 
cated at  Third  and  Washington 
streets.  The  preacher  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Patton. 
Rev.  John  T.  Thomas,  pastor  of  the 
church,  gave  the  invocation,  and 
Rev.  Jerry  Wallace,  rector  of  Christ 
church,  the   blessing. 

"Lincoln  knew  according  to  his 
own  modest  judgment  little  about 
religion,"  Doctor  Moldenhawer  said. 
"He  did  better.  He  knew  about 
God.  Lincoln  knew  God  as  a  man 
must  know  him,  by  a  way  that  is 
less  than  common  knowledge  and 
more.  And  lie  came  to  know  Him 
—he  arrived  at  that  ultimate,  un- 
questioning, beyond  questioning 
knowledge  by  one  road,  the  only 
road,  of  desiring  simply  and  wholly 
to  do  His  will." 

It  was  for  this  reason,  the  preach- 
er said,  that  Lincoln  cared  less  and 
less  for  popularity.  "The  more 
single  minded  a  man  is  in  his  de- 
termination to  please  God,  the 
less  he  cares  to  please  men,"  he 
said.  "Serve  them?  Yes,  with  his 
life  blood  if  need  be!  But  tickle 
their  fancy,  cater  to  their  foibles, 
be  popular?  No!" 

Lincoln's  religions  was  "over- 
poweringly  austere,"  Doctor  Mold- 
enhawer said.  He  had  "the  uncom- 
forting  conviction  that  guilt  is  dis- 
tributed." He  could  not  assure 
himself  as  others  did  "that  not  they 
but  their  opponent  with  their 
darkened  minds  and  ugly  behavior 
were  responsible  for  the  tragic 
events." 

The  preacher  said  Lincoln  con- 
sequently was  misunderstood  when 
"he  chose  repeatedly  to  direct  the 
attention  of  his  contemporaries  to 
the  most  painful  of  all  truths — that 
we  who  are  trying  so  hard  to  bring 
on  an  event  of  mighty  righteous- 
ness are  not  to  have  the  consolation 
of  complete  self-approval." 

Nevertheless,  the  preacher  said, 
"Lincoln  made  his  choices  with  a 
serenity  rooted  in  the  very  fact 
that  he  could  not  know,  that  there 
are  no  absolute  guarantees,  and  in 
the  faith  that  the  man  who  elects 
the  right,  as  God  gives  him  to  see 
the  right,  is  thereby  committing 
himself  and  his  purposes  of  One 
Whose  ends  are  beyond  all  that  He 
has   chosen    to   reveal." 


TODAY'S 
QUOTATION 

"Great  captains  with  their  guns 
and    drums, 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the 
hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  all  are  gonp.  and,  stand- 
ing like  a  tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his 
frame, 

The   kindly-earnest,   brave, 
foreseeing   man, 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading 
praise,    not    blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil, 
the    first    American. 

— James  Russell  LowelL 


The  Religion  Of  Lincoln 


There  is  no  longer  place  for 
debate  concerning  the  religion 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  he 
was  not  a  conformist,  that  he 
did  not  affiliate  himself  with 
the  church  of  his  day  in  the 
conventional  manner,  that  he 
found  himself  out  of  favor 
with  many  church  leaders  of 
his  time  all  accepted  facts 
which  in  no  sense  militate 
against  his  genuine  religious 
spirit,  and  his  innate  sense  of 
partnership  with  God  in  the 
cause  of  human  liberty.  There 
are  three  essential  criteria  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  a 
man's  religion:  What  he  is, 
what  he  does,  and  what  he 
says.  We  have  an  imposing 
record  of  Lincoln's  words; 
let  us  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth  set  them  before  our 
thought: 

"I  know  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  He  hates  slavery!  I  see 
n  storm  coming,  and  I  know 
His  hand  is  in  it!  If  He  has  a 
place  and  work  for  me — and  I 
think  He  has— I  believe  I  am 
ready.  I  am  nothing  but 
Truth  is  everything.  I  know 
I  am  right  because  I  know 
that  liberty  is  right;  for  Christ 
teaches  it— and  Christ  is  God!" 
Answering  a  delegation  >j£ 
clergymen  who  claimed  that 
God  had  given  them  a  message 
for  him.  he  said: 

"I  hope  it  will  not  be  irrev- 
erent for  me  to  say  that  if  it 
is  probable  that  God  would 
reveal  His  will  to  others  on  a 
point  so  connected  with  my 
duty,-  it  might  be  supposed 
that  He  would  reveal  it  to  me 
.  .  .  For  unless  I  am  more 
directly  deceived  in  myself 
than  I  often  am,  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  know  what 
is  the  will  of  Providence  In 
this  matter;  and  if  I  can  learn 
what  it  is  I  will  do  it." 

And  this  deeply  spiritual 
note:  "With  malice  toward 
none;  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  orphan — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 


February  g,  /93S 
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That  Church  Will  I  Join' 


By  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones 


1~^HE  Illinois  prairies  were  knee-deep  in  June  as  a  lone 
horseman  rode  along  the  highway.  The  man  on 
■  horseback  was  lank  and  bronzed,  with  high  cheek- 
bones and  a  smoothly  shaven  face,  deeply  lined.  He  wore 
a  tall  hat  and  the  skirts  of  his  black  coat  fell  in  folds  about 
his  mount.  His  friendly  eyes  looked  out  from  beneath 
shaggy  brows  and  seemed  intent  on  the  road  ahead.  Once 
he  reined  in  his  horse  and  watched  with  amusement  a  pair 
of  chipmunks  scampering  in  a  playful  chase  on  the  top  rail 
of  the  worm  fence  that  lined  the  road.  He  seemed  in  no 
great  hurry  and  permitted  the  bay  gelding  to  take  his  time. 
At  a  spot  where  a  road  intersected  a  second  horseman 
appeared,  also  garbed  in  black,  but  wearing  a  soft  felt  hat 
with  wide  brim.  This  man  was  bespectacled  and,  in  con- 
trast to  the  other  horseman,  was  short  and  stocky.  He 
must  have  recognized  the  high-hatted  one  from  afar,  for 
he  waited  at  the  crossroads  until  he  was  within  hailing 
distance  and  then  called  out:  "Howdy,  Judge,  mighty 
glad  to  see  you." 

I 

The  rider  addressed  as  "Judge"  smiled  broadly.  "How 
are  you,  Brother  Cartwright?*  It's  good  to  see  you.  But 
I'm  not  entitled  to  the  handle  you've  given  my  name.  I'm 
not  a  judge,  as  you  must  know." 

Cartwright  chuckled.  "All  you  lawyers  are  potential 
judges,  I'd  say ;  and  after  a  man's  been  practisin'  law  for 
twenty  years  or  so,  it  seems  natural  to  call  him  judge. 
You're  headed  for  Springfield,  I  take  it  ?" 

"That  I  am,  and  let's  jog  on  together  as  far  as  we  can. 
Are  you  preaching  somewhere  tonight?" 

"Yes,  at  Beardstown.  I'm  starting  a  revival  over  there. 
You  couldn't  do  better,  sir,  than  go  along  with  me.  It 
wouldn't  hurt  you  to  go  to  church  and  hear  a  gospel  ser- 
mon.  I'm  thinking  it  would  do  you  a  heap  of  good." 

The  lawyer  smiled  again.  "I  guess  you're  right,  Brother 
Cartwright ;  nobody  enjoys  a  good  sermon  more  than  I  do. 
I  reckon  I've  heard  more  sermons  than  most  men  in  this 
section.  Sometimes  I  think  of  myself  as  a  sermon-scarred 
veteran." 


•It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  that  except  for  the  statement  which  provides  the 
title  to  this  story  the  conversation  is  entirely  imaginary,  although  it  is  not  without 
verisimilitude  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Cartwright  and  Lincoln  not  only  were  con- 
temporaries but  were  acquainted  with  each  other  and  at  one  time  even  ran 
against  each  other  for  Congress. — The  Editor*. 


Peter  Cartwright  pulled  sharply  at  his  bridle  reins,  for 
his  gray  mare  insisted  on  making  a  meal  of  the  vegetation 
that  grew  along  the  roadside.  "That's  probably  true, 
Judge;  you're  a  fairly  regular  churchgoer,  but  religion 
doesn't  seem  to  take  with  you.  Now,  I'll  admit  that  hear- 
ing the  gospel  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  hearing  without 
doing  is  vain.  You  know  how  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
ends.  The  man  who  heard  and  didn't  do  anything  was 
like  the  fellow  that  built  his  house  on  the  sands,  and  when 
the  storms  came,  the  very  time  that  he  needed  a  house  the 
most,  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  thereof." 

The  lawyer  gazed  overhead  at  a  cloud  formation  which 
resembled  a  ship  in  full  sail  on  the  bluest  of  seas.  He  seemed 
of  a  mind  to  call  attention  to  this  ghost  ship  on  high, 
changed  his  mind,  and  returned  to  the  subject.  "Yes, 
Brother  Cartwright,  I  know  that's  in  the  Bible.  I've  read 
it  many  times.  I  was  brought  up  on  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
from  the  pages  of  the  Bible  that  I  learned  to  read.  I  have 
never  outgrown  the  Scriptures,  and  never  expect  to.  The 
Bible  is  the  best  book  in  the  world." 

Cartwright  nodded  vigorous  assent.  "Sometimes  I  think 
you  are  gospel-hardened,  Judge,  and  the  day  of  your  visi- 
tation may  be  passing  more  swiftly  than  you  think.  As  a 
watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you 
that,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

The  humorous  smile  faded  from  the  rugged  face  of  the 
lawyer,  to  be  replaced  by  a  look  of  sadness  and  pain.  "You 
may  be  right,  Brother  Cartwright.  Anyhow,  I  take  no  of- 
fense and  respect  your  sturdy  belief  in  the  gospel  you 
preach.  As  for  myself,  I  often  feel  like  a  small  nubbin 
among  a  lot  of  big  ears  of  corn. 

O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

Do  you  know  that  poem,  my  friend  ?  It's  a  prime  favorite 
of  mine." 

Cartwright  frowned.  "Yes,  I've  read  it,  but  I'm  not 
much  for  poetry,  though  I  do  allow  that  that  poem  is 
enough  to  make  even  a  gospel-hardened  sinner  take  warn- 
ing. Now  let  me  read  you  something  that  you  ought  to 
hear." 

The  revivalist  unfastened  a  pocket  in  his  saddlebags  and 


in  uicii  horses  to  a  slow  walk.  Cartwright  turneu  a  few 
pages  and  began  to  read  in  a  voice  that  was  deep  and 
resonant: 

The  God  that  holds  you  over  the  pit  of  hell,  much  as  one 
holds  a  spider  or  some  loathsome  insect  over  the  fire,  abhors  you, 
and  is  dreadfully  provoked;  his  wrath  towards  you  burns  like 
fire;  he  looks  upon  you  as  worthy  of  nothing  else,  but  to  be  cast 
into  the  fire;  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  bear  to  have  you  in  his 
sight;  you  are  ten  thousand  times  so  abominable  in  his  eyes,  as  the 
most  hateful  and  venomous  serpent  is  in  ours.  You  have  offended 
him  infinitely  more  than  ever  a  stubborn  rebel  did  his  prince: 
and  yet  it  is  nothing  but  his  hand  that  holds  you  from  falling 
into  the  fire  every  moment.  Tis  ascribed  to  nothing  else,  that 
you  did  not  go  to  hell  the  last  night;  that  you  was  suffered  to 
wake  again  in  this  world  after  you  closed  your  eyes  to  sleep;  and 
there  is  no  other  reason  to  be  given  why  you  have  not  dropped 
into  hell  since  you  arose  in  the  morning,  but  that  God's  hand  has 
held  you  up.  There  is  no  other  reason  to  be  given  why  you  haven't 
gone  to  hell  since  you  have  sat  here  in  the  house  of  God,  provok- 
ing his  pure  eyes  by  your  sinful  wicked  manner  of  attending  his 
solemn  worship.  Yea,  there  is  nothing  else  that  is  to  be  given  as 
a  reason  why  you  don't  this  very  moment  drop  down  into  hell. 

O  sinner!  consider  the  fearful  danger  you  are  in.  'Tis  a  great 
furnace  of  wrath,  a  wide  and  bottomless  pit,  full  of  the  fire  of 
wrath,  that  you  are  held  over  in  the  hand  of  that  God  whose 
wrath  is  provoked  and  incensed  as  much  against  you  as  against 
many  of  the  damned  in  hell.  You  hang  by  a  slender  thread,  with 
the  flames  of  divine  wrath  flashing  about  it,  and  ready  every 
moment  to  singe  it  and  burn  it  asunder;  and  you  have  no  interest 
in  any  Mediator,  and  nothing  to  lay  hold  of  to  save  yourself, 
nothing  to  keep  off  the  flames  of  wrath,  nothing  of  your  own, 
nothing  that  you  ever  have  done,  nothing  that  you  can  do,  to 
induce  God  to  spare  you  one  moment. 

II 

The  preacher,  his  face  stern,  mouth  grim,  closed  the  book 
and  returned  it  to  his  saddlebags.  They  rode  on  for  a 
space  in  silence.   It  was  the  lawyer  who  spoke  first: 

"Cartwright,  do  you  really  believe  that  doctrine?" 

"Believe  it !  Why  of  course  I  believe  it,  every  word  of 
it.  It  is  gospel.  I  could  show  you  chapter  and  verse  for  this 
doctrine,  if  we  had  the  time  and  you  were  really  interested. 
Don't  you  believe  it  ?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  mused  his  companion.  "At  anv 
rate,  not  as  the  proposition  is  stated  in  that  form.  It  is  a 
partial  view  of  Christ's  teachings ;  taken  by  itself,  it  proves 
too  much.  It  is  offset  by  other  teachings,  diametricallv 
different  in  tone  and  spirit.  In  truth,  the  life  of  the  Savior, 
his  own  acts  and  attitude  toward  sinners  is  against  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  you  have  just  read.  By  the  way, 
Brother  Cartwright,  who  wrote  it?  Nobody  of  this  gen- 
eration, I  would  say." 

Peter  Cartwright  killed  a  horsefly  on  the  flank  of  his 
mare  with  a  deft  motion  of  his  bridle  rein.  "Jonathan  Ed- 
wards wrote  it ;  a  great  man,  sir,  wrong  on  some  things,  to 
be  sure,  but  right  on  this.  Edwards  is  a  true  Bible  preacher. 
Ever  hear  of  him,  Judge?" 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  yes.  Billy  Herndon  has  some  of 
his  books.  Billv  is  a  great  reader,  \-ou  know,  but  he  pre- 
fers Theodore  Parker  to  your  man  Edwards.  Ever  hear  of 
him?" 

Cartwright  said  something  under  his  breath  that  sounded 
like  "infidel,"  but  the  other  ignored  it  and  continued :  "I 
would  say  that  Edwards  was  better  than  his  doctrine ;  at 
any  rate  better  than  this  doctrine  that  vou  have  just  read 


wright,  and  it  v%         scour ;  I  tell  you,  it  won't  scour." 

"That's  where  you  are  wrong,  Judge.  It's  hard  doctrine, 
but  it's  true,  and  you  and  I,  and  everybody,  have  got  to  be- 
lieve it  or  be  damned.  Judge,  why  is  it  you  have  never 
joined  Christ's  church  ?  You  support  the  church ;  you  at- 
tend its  services  ;  your  wife  belongs  ;  you  are  bringing  your 
children  up  in  the  church.  Why  don't  you  set  a  good  ex- 
ample and  join  Christ's  church  ?  'Come  ye  out  and  be  sep- 
arate,' is  what  Paul  says,  Judge." 

Ill 

The  deep-set  eyes  followed  the  flight  of  a  meadowlark 
that  flew  across  the  road  only  a  little  ahead  of  the  horse- 
men and  disappeared  in  a  tuft  of  grass  in  a  nearby  field. 
Then  h  'rned  toward  his  companion,  reached  out  a  long 
arm,  touched  lightly  the  sleeve  of  the  revivalist,  and  spoke 
with  great  deliberation : 

"Cartwright,  if  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar  as 
its  sole  qualifications  for  membership  the  words  of  the 
Savior,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thv 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,' 
that  church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soui. 
.  .  .  That's  how  I  feel  about  it.  Show  me  such  a  church. 
I  want  to  see  it.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  think  I'd  give  most  every- 
thing I  possess  to  find  such  a  church." 

The  preacher  was  about  to  reply  when  the  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  a  loud  halloo  from  an  adjoining 
meadow.  A  farmer  hastening  toward  them  called  out:  "I 
say,  Mr.  Lincoln,  light  and  hitch  ;  I've  got  to  see  you  about 
something  important." 

The  lawyer  halted  his  horse,  turned  to  Cartwright,  who 
had  also  stopped.  "Brother  Cartwright,"  he  said,  "let's 
rest  our  nags  for  a  spell,  while  I  swap  a  yarn  or  two  with 
Joab  Brigham  here.  He's  a  Campbellite,  and  I  have  a  no- 
tion to  sic  him  on  you,  and  watch  the  fun.  The  pair  of 
you  are  pretty  evenly  matched.  It  would  be  as  good  a 
tussle  as  Ike  Miller's  dog  put  up  against  the  old  coon  he 
tackled  over  in  Johnson's  grove  one  night  a  year  ago. 
When  it  was  over,  the  dog's  tail  was  missing  and  a  hind  leg 
broken,  while  the  coon's  ears  were  chewed  up  and  one  eve 
was  gone.  They  killed  the  coon,  but  Ike  called  the  fight 
a  draw." 

And  Abraham  Lincoln  threw  a  long  leg  over  the  side  of 
his  horse  and  dropped  to  the  ground,  his  lean  frame  shak- 
ing with  laughter. 


Sargent  Talks 
On  Lincoln's 
1  Rise 

Christian  at  End 
of  War,  He  Says,  Citing 
Earlier  'Atheist'  Charge 

Pictured   as   a   Searcher 

Elliott  Finds  Emancipator 
Puzzled    Over    Divinity 

The  spiritual  development  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  discussed  by 
the  Rev.  George  Paull  T.  Sargent, 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-first  Street, 
in  his  sermon  yesterday. 

"In  his  «arly  political  career  Lin- 
coln was  classed  with  infidels  and 
atheists,"  Dr.  Sargent  said.  "At  the 
close  of  the  war  between  the  North 
and  the  South  he  was  a  sincere 
Christian.  No  President  lived  through 
four  years  of  more  continuous  dark- 
ness and  tragedy  than  Lincoln,  and 
probably  no  President  has  shown 
such  trust  in  God,  or  so  frequently 
sought  Divine  aid." 

Dr.  Lovejoy  Elliott,  senior  leader 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  2 
West  Sixty-fourth  Street,  discussed 
Abraham  Lincoln's  conception  of  j 
God  and  his  understanding  of  relig- 1 
ion  at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  so-  i 
ciety. 

"Discussion  of  what  Lincoln's  re- 
ligion was  will  doubtless  go  on  end- 
lessly, but  no  one  will  ever  be  very 
clear  about  it,  and  probably  no  one 
who  holds  to  any  definite  religious 
view  will  ever  be  satisfied  with  it," 
Dr.  Elliott  said.  "The  fact  is  that 
Lincoln  never  was  clear  about 
Divine  purpose  in  the  world.  He  was 
always  endeavoring  to  understand, 
to  seek  a  God,  to  be  clear  in  his 
own  mind.  He  never  tried  to  work 
out  a  religious  doctrine,  and  he 
never  joined  a  church  or  any  other 
religious  organization.  However, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of.  what 
he  meant  by  religion  and  by  God 
in  his  utterances  and  acts." 


Reisner  Lauds  Lincoln's  Faith 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Christian  Reisner, 
pastor  of  Broadway  Temple  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  174th  Street 
and  Broadway,  stressed  the  religious 
aspect  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  in 
his  sermon   yesterday. 

"A  young  theological  student  in 
Boston,"  said  Dr.  Reisner,  "has  dis- 
covered in  Lincoln's  own  writing  an 
original  note  which  shows  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  his  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress. In  the  first  draft  he  wrote: 
'That  this  nation  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom.'  But  in  the  second 
he  wrote,  'That  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  fre- 
dom.'  Lincoln  was  not  willing  to  go 
it  alone,  or  to  omit  dependence  upon 
God.  How  refreshing  it  would  be  to 
have  some  modern  leaders  in  high 
places  as  careful  in  that  field." 

G.  A.  R.   Groups  Hold  Rally 

Members  of  the  Allied  Organiza- 
tions of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public held  a  patriotic  rally  yester- 
day near  the  Lincoln  statue  at  the 
north  end  of  Union  Square.  The 
Union  veterans  were  represented  by 
Julius  Isaacs,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  who  explained  that  he 
"wouldn't  let  any  of  the  boys  come 
out    in  the  bad  weather. 

He  told  a  gathering  of  more  than 
100  members  of  affiliated  groups 
that  they  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  'isms"  except  patriotism,  and 
recalled  that  the  virtues  of  Lincoln 
saved  the  nation  from  ruin. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  was  read 
,7,yn  Srace  Culkin.  ten  years  old,  of 
712  Trinity  Avenue,  the  Bronx.  Miss 
Mary  Lundon,  sixteen,  of  714  Trin- 
ity Avenue,  sang  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner." 

Other  speakers  were  Harry  Kee- 
lan,  president  of  the  Allied  Organi- 
zations; Mrs.  Heleri  Brooks,  patri- 
otic instructor;  Mrs.  Mabel  Magaw, 
of  the  Women's  Relief  Corps;  Rich- 
ard  Beatty,  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War-  Mrs 
Birdie  I.  White,  of  the  Daughters 
of  Union  Veterans,  and  the  Rev- 
Marian  Roth,  of  St.  Anselm's  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  Tinton  Ave- 
nue and  152d  Street,  the  Bronx,  and 
Arthur  N.  Quidor,  chaplain  of  the 
organizations.  The  speeches  were 
followed  by  the  massing  of  colors 
around  the  statue. 

Lincoln's  Vision  Extolled 

Abraham  Lincoln's  vision  of  a 
totalitarian  America  and  his  per- 
sonal dedication  to  that  America 
were  extolled  yesterday  by  the  Rev 
Frank  Curtis  Williams,  minister,  at 
the  service  in  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Henry  and  Clark 
Streets,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Williams  said 
that  belief  in  God  must  be  big 
enough  to  embrace  the  universe  and 
yet  remain  personal,  and  x  that 
Christian  love  must  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  family. 
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HEN  any  church  will  inscribe  over 
its  altar,  as  its  sole  qualification  for 
membership,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  that  church  will  I  join 
with    all    my    heart  and  with  all    my  soul. 

Abraham    Lincoln 


American  Unitarian  Association,   Boston,    Mass. 
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LINCOLN  KNEW 
QF  GOD,  SAYS 
PASTOR  HERE 

Rev.  Moldenhawer  Says 

President  Knew  God  as  a 

Man  Must  Know  Him 

(Picture  on  Picture  Page) 

Analyzing  the  religion  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Rev.  Julius  V.  Mol- 
denhawer, pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  of  New  York  City, 
spoke  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  association  here 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  church. 

"Lincoln  knew,  according  to  his 
own  modest  judgment,  little  about 
religion.  He  did  better.  He  knew 
about  God,"  Doctor  Moldenhawer 
said.  "Lincoln  knew  God  as  a  man 
must  know  him,  by  a  way  that  is 
less  than  common  knowledge  and 
more.  And  he  came  to  know  Him 
— he  arrived  at  that  ultimate,  un- 
questioning, beyond  questioning 
knowledge  by  one  road,  the  only 
road,  of  desiring  simply  and  wholly 
to  do  His  will." 

The  New  York  pastor  said  that  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  Lincoln 
shunned  popularity.  "The  more  sin- 
gle minded  a  man  is  in  his  deter- 
mination to  please  God,  the  less 
he  cares  to  please  men,"  Doctor 
Moldenhamer  declared.  ''Serve 
them?  Yes,  with  his  life  blood  if 
need  be!  But  tickle  their  fancy,  ca- 
ter to  their  foibles,  be  popular?  No! 

"Lincoln  had  the  uncomforting 
conviction  that  guilt  is  distributed. 
He  could  not  say  to  himself  as  did 
others  that  not  they  but  their  op- 
ponents with  their  darkened  minds 
and  ugly  behavior  were  responsible 
for  the  tragic  events.  He  chose  re- 
peatedly to  direct  the  attention  of 
his  contemporaries  to  the  most  pain- 
ful of  all  truths — that  we  who  are 
trying  so  hard  to  bring  on  an  event 
of  mighty  righteousness  are  not  to 
have  the  consolation  of  complete 
self-approval." 


THE  "SATURDAY  SERMON 


(Copyright,  1939,  Bulletin  Company) 
By  The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Purvis,  D.  D. 

The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


Text:  He  endured  as  seeing  him 
who   is  invisible.     Heb.    11:27. 

CHARACTER  is  the  diamond 
that  scratches  every  other 
stone.  Circumstances  are  not 
masters  of  men,  but  men  are  masters 
of  circumstances. 

No  name  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  so  touches  the  heart  of 
the  world  as  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  exemplifies  the  possibili- 
ties of  growth,  mental  and  spiritual, 
beyond  the  limits  of  surrounding 
conditions.  Men  love  to  weave  stor- 
ies and  legends  around  those  whom 
they  loved  most,  and  few  men  in  his- 
tory can  approach  Lincoln  in  this 
tribute  of  the  world.  Mysterious  and 
elusive,  he  is  in  danger  of  ceasing  to 
be  a  reality  and  becoming  a  myth,  a 
legend,  a  demi-god. 

In  writing  of  "The  Soul  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  I  somehow  cannot 
help  thinking  of  him  in  terms  of  Old 
Testament  prophets.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  place  him  with  those  of  an- 
cient Israel.  He  also  had  strange 
prophetic  insight.  Like  his  proto- 
type, Abraham  of  Hebrew,  history, 
he  was  a  man  of  faith.  Like  Moses, 
he  was  called  of  God  to  lead  out  a 
host  of  enslaved  people.  Like  Sam- 
uel, he  was  led  God-ward  by  a  spir- 
itual mother.  Like  Elijah,  the  stern, 
he  lashed  with  righteous  whip.  Like 
Jeremiah,  he  grieved  and  lamented 
over  a  rebellious  people.  Prophets, 
since  the  beginning,  have  suffered, 
and  like  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth, 
the  world's  Redeemer,  was  not  his 
also — I  speak  reverently — a  Garden 
of  Anguish  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Civil  War? 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Lincoln's 
faith  is  alluring.  Much  has  been 
written  about  his  early  skepticism,  if 
it  was  that.  His  religious  life  seemed 
to  be  a  mixture  of  lights  and  shad- 
ows. Our  first  thought  of  religion  is 
whether  a  man  is  a  member  of  some 
particular  church.  His  father,  Thom- 
as Lincoln,  was  a  Calvinistic-Bap- 
tist.  Nancy  Hanks,  his  mother,  was 
a  Methodist.  He  attended  a  Presby- 
terian church  both  in  Springfield 
and  in  Washington.  He  had  Bishop 
Matthew  Simpson  as  a  spiritual  ad- 
visor, and  that  Methodist  Bishop  de- 
livered his  funeral  oration  and  eulo- 
gy. At  the  time  of  the  Know-Noth- 
ing movement  he  boldly  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  Illinois  conven- 
tion that:  "The  right  of  religious  lib- 
erty belongs  no  less  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  than  to  the  Protestant." 
Small  wonder  that  all  churches  and 
all  creeds  will  honor  his  life  and 
memory  tomorrow!  Would  he  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  religious  bodies  to- 
morrow? Read  the  advertisements 
of  this  very  newspaper  today  and 
see!  They  would  accept  him  on  con- 
fession of  his  faith  —  possibly  not 
their  faith— but  his  faith!  True,  in 
early  days  his  faith  was  not  of  the 


To  us  who  think  much  of  a  man's 
religion,  it  is  a  chief  factor  in  the 
man.  And  by  religion  we  mean  not 
so  much  the  intellectual  creed  to 
which  he  assents  and  possibly  mem- 
orizes, but  the  principles  upon 
which  he  acts  in  his  relationships 
toward  God  and  man.  It  frequently 
is  a  hidden  thing,  yet  always  in 
operation.  It  would  be  as  hard  to 
define  and  locate  as  gravitation, 
electricity,  or  the  law  of  cohesion. 
Lincoln  did  not  attain  to  the 
theology  of  his  day,  and  he  tells  us 
why  not.  But  we  .know  that  like 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  great  Confed- 
erate commander,  he  was  profound- 
ly religious,  and  his  faith  in,  and 
dependence  on,  God  was  part  of  his 
very  being  and  wrought  into  the 
fiber  of  his  soul. 

Lincoln's  faith  fed  his  soul,  and 
was  the  sustaining  element  in  the 
trying  days  of  the  war.  Very  likely 
It  was  the  secret  of  his  patience  and 
of  his  strange  prophetic  insight. 
There  is  quiet  confidence  in  the 
man  who  is  thus  fortified  in  God'. 
Lincoln  was  either  a  man  of  deep 
religious  conviction,  or  else  he  was 
insincere — and  no  one  has  yet  ac- 
cused Lincoln  of  insincerity.  There 
is  but  one  answer  to  his  attitude 
toward  the  creeds  of  his  day,  and 
their  sectarian  bitterness;  he  felt 
he  must  form  his  own  contacts  with 
the  Almighty.  Groping  with  his 
great  hand  in  the  dire  needs  of  Civil 
War  days  he  found  God's  hand  and 
clung  to  it!  After  all,  a  man's  creed 
is  of  less  vital  consequence  than 
the  manner  in  which  he  lives  that 
creed.  Tolstoy  described  Lincoln  as 
"a  miniature  Christ,"  whilst  Father 
Chiniquy,  a  Roman  Catholic,  found 
him  a  most  perfect  type  of  Chris- 
tian. And  does  not  the  fact  that 
churches  of  all  creeds  and  beliefs, 
millions  of  such  adherents,  pay  him 
tribute  in  their  places  of  worship 
tomorrow,  prove,  somehow,  that 
they  have  faith  in  his  faith  in  God . 

Lincoln  was  a  mystic.  He  dwelt  In 
much  of  his  lonely  hours  in  an  un- 
seen world.  A  mystic  is  one  who 
senses  "the  secret  of  God's  pres- 
ence," and  treads  much  in  that  mys- 
terious border-land  between  things 
of  the  natural  world  and  things  of 
the  spiritual.  The  Christian  world 
has  had  many  men  and  women  of 
such  rare  spiritual  discernment. 
Mystic  and  melancholy  was  Lincoln. 
Hear  him  frequently  quoting  Knox's 
poem  "Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of 
mortal  be  proud?"  The  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge  and  the  death  of  his 
boy,  "Tad,"  affected  his  spirit  deeply. 
But  while  I  say  Lincoln  was  a  mys- 
tic, and  his  spirit  was  in  the  sky, 
yet  his  feet  were  on  the  ground. 
"There  Was  a  Man  Sent  From  God" 

Lincoln,  like   Washington,  was   a 
man   of   prayer.    The  scene 
snow  at  Valley  Forge 
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"sent  of  God."  How  else  account 
for  him?  He  had  the  faith  that  he 
was  to  be  the  instrument  in  God's 
hand  to  save  the  Union.  His  belief 
in,  and  dependence  on,  God  amount- 
ed almost  to  fatalism.  He  was  called 
to  lead  the  American  people  as  was 
Moses  to  lead  the  Hebrew  people  out 
of  Egypt.  When  he  left  Springfield 
a  flag  was  presented  to  him.  On  it 
was  the  Biblical  quotation:  "Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with 
thee  .whithersoever  thou  goest.  As  I 
was  with  Moses,  so  shall  I  be  with 
thee."  That  was  his  keynote  in 
Washington.  Lincoln  was  indeed 
like  John,  the  Fore-runner,  "a  man 
sent  from  God." 

How  terrible  was  his  mission!  He 
was  in  the  position  of  choosing  be- 
tween plunging  his  nation  into  a 
terrible  fratricidal  war,  or  allowing 
it  to  be  dismembered.  To  my  mind 
it  was  the  most  responsible  task  at 
that  time  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
I  can  recall  no  such  other.  And  Lin- 
coln knew  it.  He  was  terribly  alone. 
Small  wonder  that  he  was  subject  to 
devastating  fits  of  sadness  and  most 
depressing  melancholia — in  spite  of 
his  faith.  But,  no  less  persons  than 
John  the  Baptist  in  prison,  and  his 
Master  in  Gethsemane,  suffered  like- 
wise such  loneliness  and  depression. 
Lincoln  was  surrounded  by  greedy, 
crafty  politicians  and  vindictive  ig- 
noramuses. Boston  pitied  him,  some 
in  Philadelphia  patronized  him,  New 
York  called  him  vile  names  and 
burned  him  in  effigy.  The  political 
vituperation  was  almost  unbeliev- 
able. Men  like  Horace  Greeley  call- 
ed him  "a  big  baboon,"  and  there 
were  other  names  printed,  and  some 
others  unprintable. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Lin- 
coln's religious  convictions  before  he 
came  to  Washington,  during  the 
days  of  the  war,  when  he  bore  tre- 
mendous burdens  of  anxiety,  he  be- 
came thoroughly  religious,  even  in 
expression.  More  than  once  we  are 
told  of  his  being  found  on  his  knees 
in  prayer.  My  personal  guess  is 
that  Lincoln's  faith  did  not  come  to 
him  so  much  by  reasoning  as  by  the 
terrible  stress  of  life.  I  think  that 
our  strongest  faith  is  obtained  thus. 
Believe  then  we  must! 

Was  the  soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
inspired?  It  was,  or  God  would  not 
have  sent  him.  Was  he  a  Chris- 
tian? Well,  if  sympathy,  tender- 
ness, justice,  mercy,  magnanimity; 
prayer,  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
Scriptures,  dependence  on  God,  a 
recognition  of  the  Deity  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  are  elements 
in  the  Christian  life,  then  Abraham 
\va3  a  religious  man  and  a  Christian 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  terms. 
His  "With  malice  toward  none,  and 
with  charity  for  all,"  is  an  article  of 
creed  itself. 
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orthodox  type.     Nor  were    hia    fea- 
tures. But  hia  faith,  like  his  features, 
suited  the  man. 
The  Religion  of  Lincoln 

The  theology  of  Lincoln's  early 
youth  and  manhood  was  crude. 

That  part  of  their  theology  which 
excluded  others  alienated  him.  His 
earliest  religion  was  that  of  Micah 
"For  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God."  And  was  he  not  just,  and 
merciful,  and  did  he  not  walk  humb- 
ly with  God?  He  afterward  passes 
from  the  severity  of  Elijah  to  the 
merciful  Saviour,  so  much  so  that 
the  War  Department  made  fre- 
quent complaint. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Lin- 
coln, like  others,  came  through  life 
with  a  growing  conviction  in  the 
eternal  verities  of  revealed  religion, 
and  in  a  deepening  trust  in  God  as 
a  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
Saviour.  Through  those  lonely  years 
Lincoln  struggled  with  his  soul  to 
find  a  ground  for  religious  certainty. 
I  like  to  note  that  for  statecraft  he 
went  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
New  Testament  for  charity  and 
moral  judgmerf " 


tne  little  study  in  the  White  House 
at  Washington  are  eloquent  pic- 
tures. Lincoln  also  sought  the  pray- 
ers of  Matthew  Simpson,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Theodore  Cuyler,  spir- 
itual giants,  who  offset  the  unhappy 
remembrance  of  the  23  clergymen 
who  condemned  Lincoln  in  Spring- 
field. 

People  on  the  frontier  hadn't 
much  literature  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, so  the  Bible  was  well  read. 
Folks  believed  in  it  from  cover-to- 
cover.  Biblical  quotations  were  as 
common  then  as  they  are  uncom- 
mon now.  If  Lincoln  had  but  five 
books,  instead  of  a  five-foot-shelf 
of  books,  and  one  of  them  was  a 
Bible,  he  surely  knew  the  contents 
of  the  Scriptures  in  a  way  that 
might  put  some  folks  today  to 
shame.  He  quoted  frequently';  he 
quoted  correctly.  In  his  second  In- 
augural Address  his  Biblical  refer- 
ences made  it  seem  like  a  sermon. 
I  count  four  Scriptural  references 
in  that  address — from  Genesis,  the 
Psalms,  and  two  from  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew. 

God  made  Lincoln  and  sent  him 
on  a  mission.  Lincoln  felt  that  pro- 
foundly, and  was  weighted  with  the 
terrible  responsit>iltv  of  it.   He  was 


J-iincoin  naa  tne  conviction  that 
something  supernal  was  fixing  a 
dreadful  fate  for  him,  as  his  address 
here  in  Philadelphia  in  Independ- 
ence Hall,  and  expressed  at  other 
times,  would  indicate.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  all  that  God  intended 
Lincoln  to  do  and  be  was  released 
by  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  premonition  was  correct. 
Then  came  the  shot  still  heard 
ar  >und  the  world.  On  Friday,  April 
14,  1865,  he  was  assassinated.  Next 
day,  as  Secretary  Stanton  closed  the 
President's  eyes  in  death,  he  said, 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages!"  True! 
In  the  dark  corners  of  national  dark- 
ness he  lit  his  fitful  fires.  He  has 
left  a  flaming  blaze  across  the 
world's  sky!  ' 
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A7«e  scraps 

each  sheet  containing  nine  or  more  etchings  of  local,  social,  or 
political  subjects.  The  numbers  were  published  in  Boston,  by 
Johnston  himself.  We  have  a  complete  set  of  Nos.  1-8  and  New 
Series  No.  1  (all  published)  and  also  seven  variant  numbers.  They 
are  now  contained  in  a  cloth  case.  Scraps  of  our  American  Cruik- 
shank.  $40. 

WHAT  DID  LINCOLN  BELIEVE? 

Sore  spots  of  the  more  enraptured  Lincolnians  are  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  concerning  the  Great  Emancipator's 
paternity  and  his  religious  belief.  With  the  one  the  man  had  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  as  for  the  other,  in  the  words  of  Tom  Hood,  but 
for  the  accident  of  birth  he  might  have  been  high  priest  to  Mumbo 
Jumbo.  Both  sore  spots  are  prodded  in  a  broadside  which  ap- 
peared as  an  extra  or  supplement  to  the  Illinois  State  Register 
(Springfield  daily  newspaper)  of  December  13,  1873.  The  broad- 
side, of  full  newspaper  size,  measuring  about  27  by  20  inches,  con- 
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tains  eight  columns  entitled  "Lincoln's  Religion."  The  author  was 
W.  H.  ("Billy")  Herndon,  Lincoln's  old  law  partner.  Most  of  the 
stories  of  Lincoln's  earthiness  go  back  to  Herndon,  than  whom 
there  was  none  who  loved  Lincoln  more  or  the  tribe  of  hero-wor- 
shippers less.  In  this  broadside  essay  Herndon  writes,  for  example : 
"I  think  I  could  state  facts  about  Mr.  Lincoln's  jokes  on  and  gibes 
at  Christianity  and  committees  of  ministers,  who  waited  on  him 
while  President  of  the  United  States,  and  before,  that  would  shock 
a  Christian  people." 

Herndon  was  not  only  extremely  fond  of  his  senior  partner, 
but  by  the  'seventies  had  come  to  have  a  proprietary  regard  for 
him,  so  that  he  was  incensed  by  the  efforts  of  the  romantic  biog- 
raphers and  the  Nice  Nellies  to  brush  Abe's  hair  and  remove  the 
mole  from  his  cheek.  Probably  Herndon  leaned  backward  in  his 
attempt  to  alkalize  such  writings  as  that  of  the  biographer  Holland, 
whose  life  of  Lincoln  particularly  enraged  Herndon.  Herndon  was 
no  museum  piece  himself  and  perhaps  it  made  him  feel  better  to 
remember  the  feet  of  clay.  In  the  newspaper  broadside  he  answers 
certain  statements  in  a  lecture,  by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Reed,  en- 
titled "Later  Life  and  Religious  Sentiments  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Herndon's  essay  style  is  derived  from  the  procedure  of  a  law  court, 
his  paper  on  "Lincoln's  Religion"  moving  to  its  conclusion  by  the 
calling  of  successive  witnesses  in  refutation  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Reed.  Among  the  witnesses  is  Mrs.  Lincoln — "Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  a  technical  Christian,"  etc.,  etc.  The  essay's  conclusion  is  un- 
equivocal— "and  now  let  it  be  written  in  history  and  on  Mr. 
Lincoln's  tomb — He  died  an  unbeliever."  Though  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  title,  Herndon's  paper  also  goes  at  some  length 
into  the  question  of  Lincoln's  paternity.  In  the  margin  of  our  copy 
Herndon  has  written  in  pencil  (as  if  to  allay  any  doubts  of  his 
loyalty  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  iconoclasm  of  his  printed 
words) :  "Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  men — full  of 
veracity  and  integrity.  He  loved  justice  and  right  above  all  things — 
he  loved  the  good  and  true.  Herndon." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Paul  M.  Angle,  Librarian  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library,  who,  by  an  examination  of  the  file  in  his 
collection  has  enabled  us  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the  broadside. 
Mr.  Angle  has  sent  us  the  following  quotation  from  the  Illinois 
State  Register  of  December  13,  1873  :  "The  Lecture  by  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Herndon  last  night,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather, 
called  out  a  crowded  auditory  of  intent  listeners.  The  lecture  in 
[  27  ] 


AT  GOOD- 
SPEED'S 


THE  full  will  be  found  in  the  Register  this  evening  and  will  be  as  ear- 

MONTH   nestly  perused  by  thousands  of  readers,  as  it  was  listened  to  by  the 
very  respectable  assemblage  last  night."  The  broadside,  $35. 


ORIGINAL  TURNER  PRINTS— $5  EACH 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
No.  11.  Holy  Island  Cathedral.  Etched  by  Turner.  On  the  Welsh  coast. 
No.  14.  Dunstanborough  Castle.  Etched  by  Turner.  Dunstanborough,  "wan  above 
the  sea,"  in  Northumberland  was  one  of  Turner's  favorite  subjects.  The  upper  part 
of  this  plate  was  done  in  aquatint,  without  Turner's  authorization,  a  liberty  which 
occasioned  a  quarrel  between  the  landscapist  and  his  engraver,  Charles  Turner. 
No.  15.  Lake  of  Thun,  Swiss.  Etched  by  Turner.  In  the  foreground  are  men  loading 
a  cart,  in  the  background  the  peaks  of  the  Niesen  and  Stockhorn. 
No.  18.  Drawing  of  the  Clyde.  Etched  by  Turner.  In  the  center  a  cascade  in  the  sun's 
rays,  in  the  foreground  women  bathing. 

No.  19.  Little  Devil's  Bridge  over  the  Russ  above  Altdorf,  Swlssd-  Etched  by  Turner. 
"Ranks  among  the  finest  plates  of  the  Liber." — Rawlinson.  Listed  by  Ruskin  as 
among  "the  most  desirable"  and  elsewhere  mentioned:  "the  magnificent  Mont  St. 
Gothard  and  Little  Devil's  Bridge." 

No.  20.  Original  Sketch  of  a  Picture  for  W.  Leader,  Esq.  (known  as  "the  Leader 
Sea-Piece"  and  also  as  "the  Guard-Ship  at  the  Nore").  Etched  by  Turner.  With  a 
man-of-war  in  the  offing.  "Masterly" — Rawlinson.  Characteristic  of  several  large 
oils  of  the  region  of  the  Nore,  near  Sheerness,  by  Turner. 

No.  24.  Coast  of  Yorkshire,  near  Whitby.  Etched  by  Turner.  A  ship  wrecked  on  a 
ledge,  figures  in  foreground. 

No.  28.  Junction  of  Severn  and  Wye.  Etched  and  engraved  by  Turner.  This  is  the 
first  plate  of  the  series  which  Turner  engraved  as  well  as  etched.  "One  of  the  most 
beautiful  subjects  of  the  Liber." — Rawlinson. 

No.  39.  Crypt  of  Kirkstall  Abbey.  Etched  and  engraved  by  Turner.  The  Norman 
crypt  occupied  by  cattle,  hence  Ruskin's  "sound  preaching  at  last  here,  in  Kirkstall 
crypt."  "Masterly  architectural  drawing." — Rawlinson. 

No.  40.  Picture  in  Possession  of  Sir  John  Mildmay,  Bart,  (known  as  "the  Mildmay 
Sea-Piece").  Etched  by  Turner.  Sunset  and  calm  sea.  "Mr.  Frank  Short  has  pointed 
out  to  me  how  finely  the  mezzotint  ground  of  the  sky  is  executed  [by  W.  Annisl." — 
Rawlinson. 

No.  44.  Calm.  Etched  and  engraved  by  Turner.  This  plate  varies  greatly  from  state 
to  state  (see  Rawlinson).  Fishing  boats  becalmed,  in  the  Dutch  marine  manner. 
No.  45.  Peat  Bog,  Scotland.  Etched  by  Turner.  "Then  the  Peat  Bog,  with  its  cold, 
dark  rain,  and  dangerous  labor." — Ruskin.  "Peat  Bog  has  always  ranked  among  the 
great  plates  of  the  Liber.  It  is  throughout  eminently  Turnerian." — Rawlinson. 
No.  46.  Rizpah  (.Samuel  II,  xxi).  Etched  by  Turner.  "Of  the  few  tragic  subjects  of 
the  Liber,  Rizpah  seems  to  me  the  only  one  which  is  entirely  successful." — Raw- 
linson. This  is  another  plate  in  which  the  Titian  influence  is  felt  by  Ruskin,  who  says 
of  it,  "There  is  nothing  particularly  indicative  of  Palestine  in  the  barley  harvest  of 
the  Rizpah.  nor  in  those  round  and  awful  trees:  only  the  solemnity  of  the  south  in 
the  lifting  of  the  near  burning  moon." 
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"Honest  Abe" 

HIS  FAITH   AND   WISDOM 

A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  let- 
ter which  had  at  its  head  a  picture 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Honest  Abe." 
What  an  impressive  face  this 
great  man  had!  Ruggedness,  sim- 
plicity, straightforwardness,  honesty, 
strength,  fearlessness,  justice,  char- 
ity— all   these  could   be  seen. 

The  letter  announced  Lincoln  week 
/for  the  United  States  from  Nov.  23 
to  30.  It  came  from  the  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Southern  California 
and  began  as  follows: 
""  'Today  civilization  faces  chaos. 
Again  humanity  stands  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  despair,  shocked  by  its 
own  barbarism,  bewildered  by  the 
primitive  desires  of  one  people  to 
enslave   another. 

"Now,  as  never  before,  human 
hearts  cry  out  for  guidance;  now, 
more  than  ever,  presses  the  need  for 
a  re-awakening  to  the  Lincolnian 
way  of  life— to  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Americanism. 

"The  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  South- 
ern California  was  organized  not 
only  to  honor  Lincoln's  name  but  to 
emulate  and  spread  abroad,  as  best 
we  may,  the  gospel  of  his  life, — his 
humanity,  justice,  honesty,  tolerance, 
and  all  other  of  the  high  principles 
for  which   he   lived— and   died." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  speak  of  Lin- 
coln's faith  and  wisdom  and  asks  for 
help  to  make  the  people  "Lincoln- 
minded,"  It  enclosed  a  few  state- 
ments by  this  great  president  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  I  am 
reproducing  here.  They  are  the  words 
of  a  universally  acknowledged  great 
and  good  man,  and  they  breathe  a 
genuine  faith  in  God,  which  very, 
very  few  of  today's  statesmen  even 
dream  of  uttering  in  public.  Here 
they   are: 

"Without  the  assistance  of  that 
Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him 
(Washington)  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail" 
(Farewell  address  at  Springfield,  111., 
Feb.   11,  1861). 

"And  having  thus  chosen  our 
course,  without  guile  and  with  pure 
purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in 
God  and  go  forward  without  fear 
and  with  manly  hearts"  (Message 
to   Congress,   July   4,   1861). 

"Being  a  humble  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  as  I 
am,  and  as  we  all  are,  to  work  out 
His   great   purposes,   I   have   desired 


that  all  my  works  and  acts  may  be  j 
according    to    His    will;    and    that    it  j 
might  be  so,  I  have  sought  His  aid 
(Address    to   ^Society    of    Friends    at  j 
the   White   House,   Sept.   28,   1862) .    j 

"It  is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  ; 
as  of  men  to  own  their  dependence  j 
upon    the    overruling    power   of    God  j 

and    to    recognize    the    sublime 
truth,  announced  in  the   Holy  Scrip-  ; 
tures  and  proved  by  all  history,  that  i 
those    nations    only    are   blest   whose 
God    is   the    Lord"    (Fast    Day    Pro-  I 
clamation,    March    30,    1863). 

"As  was  said  three  thousand  years 
ago    so   still   it   must  be   said,    'The  , 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  j 
righteous    altogether'  "     (Second    In-  ; 
augural    address,    March    4,    1865). 

"It  was,  without  exception,  a  time  j 
of   the   greatest   difficulty   this   coun- 
try ever  saw.     I   was  early  brought 
to   a   lively   reflection,    that    nothing! 
would    succeed,    without    direct      as-  , 
sistance    of    the    Almighty.    I    have 
often  wished  that  I  was  a  more  de- 
vout man   than   I    am;    nevertheless, 
amid   the   greatest   difficulties   of   my 
administration,    when    I    could      not 
see  any  other  resort,   I   would   place 
my  whole  reliance  on   God,  knowing 
all  would  go  well,  and  that  He  would 
decide   for  the   right"    (From   Hale's 
"The      President's       Words,"      page 

125).  T       , 

During  Lincoln's  life,  London 
Punch,  well-known  humorist  paper, 
published  many  a  scurrility  about 
the  rebel  U.S.A.  and  its  lowly  presi- 
dent, Lincoln.  Announcing  Lincoln's 
death,  this  paper  generously  car- 
ried the  following  retraction: 

"Yes,    he    had    lived      to    shame    me 
from   my    sneer, 
To    lame    my    pencil    and    confute 
my  pen — 
To  make  me  own  this  kind  of  Princes 
peer 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  King 

of  men." 
A  true  king  of  men  was  "Honest 
Abe"  because  he  had  the  wisdom  and 
humility  that  go  with  genuine  faith 
in  God.  I  would  ask  readers  to  seek 
inspiration  in  his  example  at  a  time 
hen  Pope  Pius  XII  has  appealed 
fo\  a  world-wide  return  to  God. — 
Fr 
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A  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  TO  THANKSGIVING 


There  are  several  heroic  bronze  statues  in  America 
which  memorialize  important  events,  or  episodes  in  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Hoosier  Youth,  The  Rail- 
splitter,  Captain  Lincoln,  The  Circuit  Eider,  The  De- 
bater, The  Emancipator,  The  Orator  at  Gettysburg,  and 
The  Lincoln  of  the  Second  Inaugural  Address  are  some 
of  the  themes  visualized  by  these  bronze  figures. 

Sometimes  the  environment  of  a  statue  contributes 
much  to  the  message  which  the  figure  conveys.  It  was 
appropriate  indeed  to  place  the  statue  of  Lincoln  the 
Debater  in  one  of  the  towns  where  Lincoln  engaged 
Douglas  in  debate;  to  locate  Lincoln  the  Circuit  Rider  in 
a  county  seat  of  the  old  Eight  Judicial  Districts;  to  erect 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  famous  Ball  statue  of  Lincoln 
the  Emancipator. 

There  has  recently  been  dedicated  at  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, an  heroic  bronze  statue  by  Charles  Keck,  which 
might  well  serve  as  a  bronze  memorial  to  the  first  annual 
national  proclamation  of  Thanksgiving  issued  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  1863.  Certainly  no  other  community  in 
New  England  could  offer  such  a  favorable  environment 
for  a  Lincoln  memorial  to  Thanksgiving.  In  this  festival 
are  blended  the  atmosphere  of  the  family  circle,  the  deep 
religious  sentiment  of  the  Puritans,  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  dominated  the  fathers,  and  the  harvest  environ- 
ment. , 

Thanksgiving  is  our  outstanding  family  festival.  Hing- 
ham has  been  a  Lincoln  family  settlement  for  more,  than 
three  hundred  years;  there  is  no  town  in  America  so  pre- 
dominantly Lincoln.  As  early  as  1637  there  were  eight 
men  living  in  Hingham  by  the  name  of  Lincoln;  no  other 
family  group  was  represented  by  so  many  adult  males. 
Their  sons  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  colonial  history 
of  New  England,  one  author  naming  350  prominent  men 
with  Lincoln  blood  in  their  veins.  As  late  as  1884  there 
were  twenty-three  men  by  the  name  of  Lincoln  on  the  list 
of  legal  voters  residing  in  Hingham,  and  the  name  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  there  today.  It  is  appropriate  in- 
deed that  the  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should 
face  the  building  site  where  Samuel  Lincoln,  the  first 
American  progenitor  of  President  Lincoln,  established  his 
home.  In  the  very  shadow  of  the  statue  seven  generations 
of  Samuel  Lincoln's  descendants  were  reared. 

A  festival  of  Thanksgiving  which  is  primarily  religious 
would  find  a  congenial  atmosphere  in,  a  town  such  as 
Hingham  where  there  is  a  pronounced  spiritual  sentiment. 
Here  there  is  located  the  Old  Ship  Church,  used  continu- 
ously for  religious  worship  longer  than  any  other  church 
structure  standing  in  America  today.  Samuel  Lincoln 
was  a  member  of  this  congregation  and  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  original  edifice.  When  Abraham  Lincoln 
issued  his  memorable  Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  Calvin 
Lincoln,  a  kinsman,  was  the  minister  of  the  Hingham 
church. 

Patriotism  was  a  cardinal  virtue  with  the  colonial  Lin- 
colns  and,  with  the  exception  of  General  Washington  him- 
self, no  Revolutionary  soldier  stood  higher  in  the  esteem 


of  the  people  than  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  of  Hingham. 
There  was  an  Abraham  Lincoln,  descendant  of  Samuel 
of  Hingham,  who  took  part  in  the  seige  of  Boston  on 
March  4,  1776.  The  Lincolns  intermarried  with  the 
family  of  Paul  Revere. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  have  the  bronze  statue  of 
Lincoln  at  Hingham  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  the  year  with 
suggestions  of  the  harvest  season  everywhere  about,  thus 
contributing,  to  the  surroundings  of  the  occasion  the  final 
element  to  make  them  appropriate  indeed.  Family  his- 
tory, religious  appeal,  and  patriotic  shrines  were  blended 
into  an  ideal  Thanksgiving  atmosphere. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Keck  completed  the  original  bronze 
study  of  Lincoln,  the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  inquired  of 
the  sculptor  if  there  was  a  specific  incident  in  Lincoln's 
life  which  he  was  attempting  to  portray.  He  replied  it 
was  but  a  sympathetic  study  of  Lincoln  as  President. 

Any  student  of  Lincoln  who  has  paid  attention  to 
Lincoln's  changing' features  during  his  administration, 
will  immediately  identify  this  bronze  study  by  Sculptor 
Keck  as  a  portrait  of  the  late  1863  period.  In  the  pre- 
liminary model  made  by  Mr.  Keck,  he  shows  Lincoln 
seated  holding  a  manuscript  in  hand.  In  the  final  stage 
the  manuscript  was  omitted  for  artistic  symmetry. 

There  were  two  important  events  in  Lincoln's  life  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1863  which  were  worthy  of  com- 
memoration; the  delivering  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
and  the  issuing  of  the  first  annual  national  proclamation 
of  Thanksgiving.  The  Gettysburg  Address  has  been  mem- 
orialized over  and  over  again  by  heroic  statues  of  Lincoln, 
and  very  naturally  in  every  instance  it  has  been  a  stand- 
ing Lincoln  who  has  been  portrayed  in  the  process  of 
delivering  the  address. 

We  should  expect  to  find  a  seated  Lincoln  as  the  author 
of  the  Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  and  this  heroic  statue 
by  Mr.  Keck  has  that  reverent  repose  and  meditative 
mien  that  makes  one  feel  as  if  the  President  is  in  com- 
munion with  "the  beneficent  Father  who  dwelleth  in  the 
Heavens."  A  magnificent  painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
proclaiming  Thanksgiving  was  recently  completed  by  the 
famous  American  painter  Dean  Cornwell.  Sculptor  Keck 
and  Artist  Cornwell  apparently  have  both  been  inspired 
by  the  same  Lincoln — the  President  signing  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation. 

When  the  late  E.  E.  Whitney  bequeathed  to  the  town 
of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  an  heroic  bronze  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  something  more  than  just  another 
likeness  of  the  President  was  created.  It  was  a  Lincoln 
who  had  come  back  to  live  among  his  kinsmen  and  to  re- 
mind us  all  of  that  sacred  institution  which  grew  up  with 
the  nation. 

It  seems  timely  indeed  that  there  should  be  dedicated, 
at  the  conclusion  of  seventy-five  years  of  national  Thanks- 
giving festivals,  in  the  town  of  Lincoln's  kinsmen,  near 
The  Old  Ship  Church,  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  Lincoln  memorial  to  Thanks- 
giving. 


Lincoln's  Faith  in  God 

HA\  LN'Q  thus  chosen  our  course,  with- 
out guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let 
us  renew  our  trust  in  God  and  go 
onvard  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts  " 
(from   Lincoln's   Message   to   Congress,    July 
4,  1861.)  " 

"Being  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  as  I  am,  and  as  we 
all  are  to  work  out  His  great  purposes,  I 
have  desired  that  all  my  works  and  acts 
may  be  according  to  His  will;  and  that  it 
\  might  he  so,  I  have  sought  His  aid."    (From 

Lvncolnj  address  to  Society  of  Friends  at  the 
II  inte  House,  September  28,  1862.) 

"It   is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
^  men  to  own  their  dependence  upon  the  over- 

mling  power  of  Cod  .  .  .  and  to  recognize 
the  sublime  truth,  announced  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  proved  by  all  history,  that 
hose  nations  only  are  blest  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.  ~{<,om  Lincoln's  Fast  Day  Procla- 
mation, March  SO,  1863.) 

"The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close 
has  been  died  with  the  blessings  of  fruitful 
fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties 
winch  are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which  thev 
come,  others  have  been  added,  which  are  of 

so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
ail  to  penetrate  and  soften  the  heart  which 

i*  habitually  insensible  to  the  ever-watchful 

providence  of  Almighty  God. 

"No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath 

any    mortal    hand    worked    out    these    great 

m!T ii      ;•-  T  uhe  gracious  eifts  of  th* 

Most  High  God,  who  while  dealing  with  us 
in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  re- 
membered mercy."  (From  Lincoln's  Thanks- 
giving  1  roclamalion,  October  3,  1863.) 

"As  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the 
Lord   are    true   and    righteous   altogether'" 

AfnT,  L;'lCr°[n'S  Second  Inaugural  Address, 
March  4,  1865.) 

"I  can  only  say  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  that  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
respect  given  in  every  variety  of  form  which 
it  can  be  given,  from  the  religious  bodies  of 
the  country.  I  saw,  upon  taking  my  position 
heie,  I  was  going  to  have  an  administration 
J  an  administration  at  all,  of  extraordinary 
diihculty.  J 

"It  was,  without  exception,  a  time  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  this  country  ever  saw  I 
was  early  brought  to  a  lively  reflection,  that 
nothing  would  succeed,  without  direct  assist- 
ance of  the  Almighty.  I  have  often  wished 
that  I  was  a  more  devout  man  than  I  am- 
nevertheless,  amid  the  greatest  difficulties 
ol  my  administration,  when  I  could  not  see 
any  other  resort,  I  would  place  my  whole 
reliance  on  God,  knowing  all  would  go  well 
and  that  He  would  decide  for  the  right 

"I  thank  you  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of 
the  religious  bodies  which  you  represent,  and 
in  tlie  name  of  our  common  Father,  for  this 
expression    of   your   respect.      I    cannot   say 
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4.  Contributor  Quotes 

Great  Americans 

on  Subject. 

To  Hie  Open  Forum  E<utor: 

Many  of  your  correspondents 
have  seemed  to  imply,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  is  in  some 
rather  special  way  identified  with 
the  Christian  religion.  Many  of 
the  great  Americans  of  the;  past 
have  spoken  on  this  general  sub- 
ject and  I  only  ask  that  they  be 
given  a  chance  to  speak  again: 

PRESIDENT  GRANT:  "I  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  consti- 
tutional amendment  be  submitted 
prohibiting  the  granting  of  any 
school  funds  or  school  taxes  for 
the  benefit,  or  in  aid,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  any  religious  sect  or 
denomination.  I  would  suggest 
the  taxation  of  all  property  equal- 
ly, whether  church  or  corpora- 
tion." 

JEFFERSON:  "I  consider  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
as  interdicted  by  the  Constitution 
from  meddling  with  religious  in- 
stitutions." 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON:  "I  do 
not  believe   that  any  type  of  re- 


ligion should  ever  be  allowed  to  be 
introduced  into  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States." 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN: 
"When  a  religion  is  good,  I  con-  j 
ceive  it  will  sup- 
port itself;  and 
when  it  does  not 
support  its  e  1  f , 
and  God  does  not 
take  care  to  sup- 
port it  so  that  its 
professors  are 
obliged  to  call 
for  help  of  the 
civil  power,  'tis 
a  sign,  I  appre- 
hend, of  its  be-! 
ing  a  bad  one." 
A  BR AHAM 
Lincoln.  LINCOLN: 

"There  was  the  strangest  combi- 
nation of  church  influence  against 
me.  It  was  concluded  that  no 
Christian  ought  to  vote  for  me,  be- 
cause I  belonged  to  no  church." 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON:  "If 
they  are  good  workmen,  they  may 
be  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  Europe; 
they  may  be  Mohammedans,  Jews 
or  Christians  of  any  sect,  or  they 
may  be  atheists." — L.  A.  Ware, 
Box  14,  Iowa  City,  la. 


Lincoln  Career  Shows 

His  Spiritual  Trust 

Simple  Washington  services  symbolize  grateful  hom- 
age of  a  free  people  to  Great  Emancipator-Qnali. 
ties  of  manhood  he  possessed  offer  hope  for  sola- 
tion  of  problems  facing  the  >vorld  today. 


fly  „  'Staff  Correspond,,,,  of  The  Christian  Science  Momtor 

WASHINGTON.  Feb.  12-Not  on  |  as    individual    decision,    can 
birthday    only    but    on    every 


rest 
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day  in  the  year  plain  American, 
who  come  to  Washington  just  to 
see  their  capital  and  not  to  ask 
anything  from  it  lor  themselves, 
pause  to  pay  grateful  homage  to 
the  character  and  leadership  ol 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  most  admired  and  constantly 
visited  spot  in  this  City  is  the 
simple,  high-pillored  memorial  to 
Lincoln.  By  day  and  at  night  men, 
women,  and  children  may  be  seen 
i  reverently     mounting     the     steps 


The  words  from  the  Gettysburg 
Address  and  from  his  second  in- 
augural which  the  many  visitors  to 
the  Memorial  most  frequently 
pause  to  read  and  reread  from  the 
tablets  which  line  the  walls  at  the 
left  and  right  of  the  Huge  Lincoln 
statue  are  the  expressions  of  Lin- 
coln's reliance  upon  God  These 
words  in  particular:  .  .  .  «  «  101 
us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have 

,  that 
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n.ficent  sculpture  ot  the  Emanci- 
pator standing  in  quiet  reflection 
of  what  Lincoln  meant  to  America 
and  Americans,  and  pondering 
anew  the  spiritual  import  ot  his 
immortal  Gettysburg  address  and 
his  last  message  to  Congress. 

Through  these  pilgrimages,  spon- 
taneous and  unorganized,  Lincoln  s 
influence  and  inspiration  are  lei 
by  thousands  every  year,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  ideals  and  duties 
of  democracy  are  being  more  ap- 
preciated by  free  people,  the  guid- 
ance of  Lincoln,  who  fought  to  pre- 
serve a  democracy,  renews  its 
power  and  remains  today  a  liv- 
ing and  vivid  reality. 

Simple  Services 
The  Nation's  tribute  to  the  Civil 
War  President  was  symbolized  by 
the  simple  services  which  were 
conducted  at  the  base  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  early  this  afternoon, 
attended  by  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  There  were  no  long  ex- 
ercises no  speeches.  Representa- 
tives of  United  States  patriotic  or- 
ganizations participated  and  placed 
wreaths  at  the  Memorial. 

The  lesson  which  Lincoln  holds 
for  America  and  the  world  is  not 
related  to  events  80  years  ago  but 
to  the  qualities  of  manhood  which 
made  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems possible— the  lesson  that  the 
foundation  of  true  statesmanship 
now  as  then  is  individual  character 
and  that  national  decision  as  well 


nus  iai  su  uovj  — v—  l.,,. 

this  Nation,  under  God,  shal  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

Message  of  1865 
And  these  words  from  Lincoln's 
message  to  Congress  of  March  4, 
1865-  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
linish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds  .  .  .  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  chensn 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.' 
The  qualities  of  Lincoln's  great 
statesmanship  are  beginning  to  be 
more  fully  seen  as  springing  from 
the  qualities  of  Lincoln's  spiritual 
nature  and  spiritual  motives. 

The  rededication  of  the  post 
office  in  New  Salem,  111.,  after  a 
lapse  of  104  years,  recalls  some 
characteristic  incidents  which 
marked  young  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
first  public  office  and  his  role  as 
Postmaster  and  voluntary  letter 
carrier  for  the  citizens  of  New 
Salem,  his  neighbors.  Then,  as 
when  he  became  President  Lin- 
coln spent  more  of  his  time  help- 
in"  others  than  helping  himself. 
Lincoln's     New     Salem     mends 


Homage  Pai 

(Continued  from  Page  D 
liked  the  homely  humor,  the  gen- 
erous traits  of  their  tall,  angular 
Postmaster  who  was  known  to  all 
as  Abe.   It  was   Abe   who   helped 
the  illiterate  to  decipher  their  in- 
coming mail;  he  walked  long  miles 
to  deliver  letters  which   he  knev. 
had  been  anxiously  awaited,  there 
were   times,   it   is   said    when   he 
.old  stamps  on  credit  and  made  up 
the  deficit  out  of  his  own  pocket 
tather      than      embarrass      hard- 
pressed  neighbors. 

Money   Meant  Little 
Money    never    meant    much    to 
!  Lincoln  as  youth  or  man,  perhaps 
i  because   he   never   had   much   nor 
I  wanted     it.     An     incident     which 
might  have  changed  the  course  ol 
Lincoln's   career   is   said   to   have 
occurred    in    the    early    spring    of 
I860.    Lincoln,    then    an     Illinois 
lawyer  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  handling  of  various  rail- 
road   cases,    delivered    a    brilliant 
political  address  at  Cooper  Insti- 
tute in  New  York  City,  and  in  the 
audience     was     Erastus    Corning, 
President  of  the  New  York  Central 

Railroad.  Mr.  Corning  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  speaker  that  he 
arranged  an  interview  with  him 
?ne  next  day  and  offered  h.m  the 
p0St  of  General  Counsel  for  the 
Railroad  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a 
year  Tempting  as  the  proposition 
was,  Lincoln  was  reported  to  have 
declined  it  on  the  ground  that  he 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  so 
much  money! 

Lincoln  was  the  only  President 
for  whom  a  private  railroad  car 
was  especially  built.  Constructed 
in  the  military  car  shops  at  Alex- 
'andria  Va.,  the  rich  chocolate 
hmwn'car  bearing  the  coat  of  arms 


d  to  Lincoln 

of  the  United  States  was  bullet- 
proof, and  had  two  lounges  of  un- 
usual length  to  accommodate  the 
President's  great  height.  The  car 
was  never  used  by  Lincoln,  it  was 
too  showy. 


(Continued  on  Page  15,  Column  5) 
Tradition  of  Lincoln:  Page  3. 
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Lincoln  and  God 

Today,  February  12,  we  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Time  has  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween Lincoln's  life  and  ours,  yet  hi?, 
I  fame  has  not  suffered.  America 
has  not  produced  a  second  Lincoln. 
No  other  country  has  produced  his 
equal.  His  coming  was  swift,  nis 
stay  short,  his  great  accomplish- 
ment a  wonder  of  history. 

Lincoln  was  a  true  leader,  a  man 
whom  men  followed.  He  was  not 
like  the  leaders  of  Europe,  a  tyrant 
driving  man.  Men  followed  Lin- 
coln freely  because  they  trusted-  in 
him.  For  Lincoln  was  brave,  strong; 
he  was  honest  and  just. 

Why  was  Lincoln  a  great  leader? 
Was  it  because  he  was  courageous? 
Before  the  abuse  of  Steward,  Stan- 
ton, Chase,  he  was  no  pale  and 
trembling  coward.  Was  he  great 
because  he  was  strong?  He  was 
strong  enough  to  swallow  biting 
criticism,  forgive  his  enemies,  and 
be  silent.  He  was  strong  enough 
to  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  a  suppressed 
race.  And  in  this  he  was  not  as 
wax,  weak  and  pliable;  he  was  un- 
yielding. 

But  why  was  Lincoln  courageous? 
Where  did  he  get  his  strength? 
From  what  source  did  he  draw  bis 
knowledge  of  what  was  just,  when 
eo  many  of  his  contemporaries  were 
deceived? 

Lincoln  believed  with  unwavering 
faith  that  it  is  God  who  rules  all 
the  affairs  of  men.  That  is  why 
he  was  courageous.  That  is  why 
he  was  strong.  He  believed  in 
God's  kind  Providence,  even  when 
that  Providence  seemed  hard  and 
mysterious  to  him.  He  knew  that 
his  appointment  as  President  of  the 
United  States  was  planned  for  him 
by  God;  that  the  great  Civil  War 
v. as  part  of  God's  plan;  that  God 
would  draw  tremendous  good  from 
the  war  in  his  own  time  and  in  his 
own  way.  He  always  thought  and 
spoke  of  our  nation  as  under  the 
guiding  care  of  God.  "Whatever," 
he  said,  'appears  to  me  to  be  God's 
will,  I  will  do  it."      That  was  the 


principal  plank  in  his  platform.  And 
despite  painful  criticism,  Lincoln  did 
all  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  God's 
will. 

It  is  good  to  celebrate  Lincoln's 
birthday.  Among  all  the  statesmen 
of  our  country,  he  is  our  finest  in- 
spiration. So  thought  the  Metho- 
dist Bishop,  William  F.  McDowell 
when  he  said  of  Lincoln:  "The 
story  of  his  life  is  enough  to  inspire 
any  youth  under  our  flag  to  put  his 
feet  upon  difficulties  and  hardships 
in  the  defense  of  justice,  and  to  rise 
above  them.  A  thousand  things  wc 
can  live  without,  but  we  cannot  livt 
without  truth  and  honesty,  courage 
strength  and  kindness,  self-denial 
and  patriotism."  All  these,  Lincoln 
teaches  us  to  draw  from  a  living 
faith  in  the  all-governing  Provi- 
dence of  God. 
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LINCOLN  AND  GOOD  FRIDAY. 

It  will  surprise  many  people 
was  on  Good 
dent  Abraham 
ssinated.  Dr. 
editor  of  "Lin- 
Wayne,  throws  i 
on   this    tragic ' 


to    kpow 

Friday  t 

Linco/n 

Loui/  A. 

coin  Lopo".  at  Fo 

interesting    light 

event  of  1865  which  is  especially 

timely.     He   says: 

"The  fact   that    Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  attending  a  theater  per-  j 
formance  on  the  evening  of  Good 
Friday,    1865,  at  which  time    he 
was     assassinated,    has     had     a 
tendency  to   cause    many  people 
to  draw  a  wrong   conclusion  as  \ 
to     Lincoln's     attitude     towards  i 
church  observances  and  to  ques-N. 
tion    his    respect    for    organized 
religion.  Many  pious  people  have 
felt  that  he  should  not  have  been 
in  a  playhouse  on  a  Good  Friday,  j 

"It   must  be  remembered   that  | 
the   assassination      of      Abraham  I 
Lincoln    occurred    75    years   ago  j 
and  during  the  intervening  period  ' 
a  remarkable  change   has   taken  j 
place    in   the    practices   of    many  j 
Protestant    church    bodies     with 
respect  to  their  attitude  towards  j 
certain    church   festivals.      There 
was  a  tendency  long  ago  among  ! 
the    evangelical   church     groups,  I 
especially  those  on  the  frontiers 
of  American  civilization,  to  break  i 
away  from  all  formalities  in  wor- ! 
ship,   even    to    the  negligence    of ' 
the    observance    of    holy     days. 
This    was    particularly    time    of 
the  Baptists,  Disciples,  Congrega- 1 
tionalists,  Presbyterians,  and  oth-  j 
ers  whose  early  log  cabin   struc- ! 
tures  and  simple  frame  buildings 
discouraged   ritualistic    services.    I 


"It   is    very    doubtful   if    Abr? 
ham    Lincoln    as   a    youth     ever ! 
saw  Good  Friday  being  celebrat- ! 
ed    in   the   churches   with    which  j 
he  was   familiar,  and    it   is  very' 
certain    that  Lent  was  never  ob- 
served by  his  parents.     It  is  only  I 
in   the   last    few   years    that    the' 
evangelical  churches  have  featur-  ! 
ed    pre-Easter    services   in    their 
church    programs,    and    in    1865 
there    was    very  little    emphasis 
placed  on  Good   Friday  by  those 
religious    bodies    in    the   Indiana 
and  Illinois   country  where    Lin- 
coln grew  up. 

"One  who  is  at  all  acquainted] 
with  the  deeply  religious  nature ! 
of  Abraham   Lincoln  would   con-! 
elude  that  it  was   farthest   from 
Lincoln's'  thoughts  that  he  would 
offend   anyone    by  attending   the 
theater  on  Friday,  April  14,  1865. 
The  atmosphere  of  "Happy  Fas- 
ter"    clearly    overshadowed    any 
emphasis  which  might  have  been 
placed    on   the    memory    of    the , 
death    of    Christ.     This    was    es- '' 
pecially    true  in    the  light  of  re- 
current  events    in   which   victory 
and  peace  had  come  to  the  North 


ifter  four  long  years  of  war\A 
festival  of  rejoicing  was  in  order 
tvhjch  would  apparently  disperse 
even  the  gloom  of  the  sad  re- 
ligious rite;s  of  Friday  observed 
by  a  few  religious   bodies. 

"One  may  search  in  vain 
through  the  reminiscences  of 
those  who  recall  any  conversa- 
tions about  the  theater  party  ar- 
rangements, for  the  slightest 
mention  of  Good  Friday  or  the 
least  inkling  of  a  feeling  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  attend  the 
theater  on  the  evening  of  Good 
Friday. 

"The  comedy  at  Ford's  was  a 
:  benefit  production  and  the  title, 
.j  'Our  American  Cousin'  had  a 
i  patriotic  atmosphere  which  prob- 
ably caused  the  Lincolns  to  se- 
I  lect    Ford's. 

The    seventy-fifth    anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  assassination  occurs 
this  year,  and  it  has  seemed  time- 
ly on  the  approach  of  Good  Fri- 
day,  the    day    on  which   Lincoln 
was   assassinated,  to  write  some 
few    words    in    defense    of   Lin- 
coln's apparent  disrespect  for  the 
day.     One  may  be  assured   that, 
if  custom  in  1865  had  placed  so 
much   emphasis    on    the    observ- 
ance of  the  day  as  is  placed  on 
the  Lenten  season  and    its  holy  j 
days    in    the    year    of   our   Lord, 
1940,    there  would  have  been  no  \ 
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Sought  Strength  and  Guidance 
In  Prayer  Bible,  Finding  Courage 

By  GEORGE  R.  FARNTJM 

Boston  Lawyer  and  Former  Assistant  Attorney-General 

of  the  United  States 
In  these  days  of  danger  and  tribulation,  when  the  hearts  of 
men  are  sorely  oppressed  and  their  vision  darkly  clouded,  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  eloquent  with  instructive  lessons  and  inspir- 
ing significance.  He  put  his  trust  in  God  and  ever  found  in  Him 
the  unfailing  source  of  courage,  strength  and  guidance  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  those  terrible  years  when  he  steered  the  stricken 
Ship  of  State  through  the  hurricane  of  the  Rebellion. 
.!  Though  he  never  formally  joined 


any  church  or  subscribed  to  any 
doctrinal  beliefs,  he  was  at  heart  a 
deeply  religious  man.  This  became 
more  evident  with  the  passing  years 
as  his  heart  mellowed  and  his  mind 
matured,  and  as  he  grew  in  spiritual 
wisdom  —  particularly  during  the 
searing  and  purging  days  of  his 
great  stewardship.  He  once  pro- 
claimed his  fundamental  creed  in 
these  memorable  words,  "When  any 
church  will  inscribe  over  its  altars  as 
its  sole  qualification  for  membership 
the  Savior's  condensed  statement  of 
the  substance  of  both  law  and  gos- 
pel, 'Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul  and  will  all  thy  mind,  and 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  that 
church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart 
anJ  all  my  soul." 

BIBLE  HIS  FIRST  BOOK 

The  Bible  was  the  first  book  he 
learned  and  the  last  book  that  he 
was  to  forget.  As  his  old  friend  Billy 
Brown  said  of  him,  "The  Bible  was 
the  whole  thing,  and  there  ain't  any 
doubt    he    knew    it   pretty    near    by 


heart."  In  1850,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  before  the  Springfield 
(Illinois)  Bible  Society,  he  declared 
"It  is  suited  to  men  in  all  conditions 
of  life,  and  includes  all  the  duties 
they  owe  to  their  Creator,  to  them- 
selves, and  to  their  fellow  man."  To 
a  delegation  of  colored  men  from 
Baltimore,  who  called  upon  him  at 
the  White  House,  he  described  it  as 
"the  best  gift  God  has  given  to 
men,"  and  to  Josiah  Speed  in  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  he  disclosed 
that  he  was  "profitably  engaged 
reading  the  Bible,"  adding  the  ad- 
monition, "Take  all  of  this  book 
upon  reason  that  you  can  and  the 
balance  upon  faith  and  you  will  live 
and  die  a  better  man." 

His  thoughts,  emotions  and  imagi- 
nation were  profoundly  affected  by 
the  baffling  paradoxes  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
the  drama  and  pathos  of  its  simple 
and  passionate  narratives,  by  its 
noble  poetry,  and  by  its  austere  and 
heroic  spirit.  He  felt,  as  he  read, 
something  of  the  majesty  and  awe  »f 


the  eternal  and  nameless  Presence, 
who  from  its  pages  seemed  to  speak 
to  him  betimes  as  to  Moses  "mouth 
to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not 
in  dark  speeches."  His  feelings 
were  deeply  stirred  by  the  haunting 
music  and  mystic  appeal  of  the 
Psalms. 

FOUND  REFUGE,  STRENGTH 

In   the   New  Testament  he  found 
refuge  and  strength  in  those  years 
when    it    seemed    little    short    of    a 
miracle   that   any    man   could   carry  | 
so  grievous  a  load  of  work  and  re- 
sponsibility, so  sore  a  burden  of  care  I 
and    sorrow.      The    Sermon    on    thej 
Mount,  he  asserted,  "contained   the! 
essence  of  all  law  and  justice."    He 
once  wistfully  said  of  the  beatitudes,' 
"I  have  sometimes  thought  I  might 
ciaim   the    benefit   of   the   one    that  I 
pronounces    a    blessing    upon    those 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness."     He  regarded  the   Lord's' 
Prayer  as  the  sublimest  composition 
i     human  language. 

In  the  solace  and  sustaining  power  j 
of  prayer  he  solemnly  ptaced  his 
trust.  During  h/iS  Sire?.'?!'  7tmariis 
to  those  who  gathered  about  the  cil 
that  was  io  take  him  to  Washing- 
ton and  a  martyr's  destiny,  he  said, 
"I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or 
whether  ever  I  may  return,  with 
a  task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  on  Washington.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him,  1 
cannot  succeed.  With  that  assist- 
ance, I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in 
Him  Who  can  go  with  me  and  re- 
main with  you  and  be  everywhere 
for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope 
that   all   will    yet    be   well.     To   His 


care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 
in  your  prayers  you  will  commend 
me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell." 

PAPERS  REFLECT  FAITH 

No  leader  of  the  nation  ever 
sought  with  deeper  earnestness  or 
more  constancy  the  divine  guidance 
and  protection  for  his  people.  His 
state  papers,  speeches  and  informal 
utterances  all  reflect  the  depth  and 
tenacity  of  his  faith.  In  a  memor- 
able proclamation  in  the  middle  of 
the  war,  he  declared,  "it  is  the  duty 
of  Nations  as  well  as  of  men  to  own 
their  dependence  upon  the  overrul- 
ing power  of  God  .  .  .  and  to  recog- 
nize the  sublime  truth  announced  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  bv 
all  history  that  'those  Nations  only 
are  blessed  whose  God  is  the  Lord.'  " 

May  the  leaders  of  our  nation  to- 
day take  something  from  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  brave  and 
steadfast  Man  of  God.  And  amid 
the  perils  and  convulsions  that  en- 
compass us,  may  we  all  find  inspira- 
tion   and    an    exalted    program    in 


those  words  of  the  immortal  Second 
Inaugural: 

"Fondly  do  we  hope  and  ferventl> 
| do  we  pray  that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away;  yet 
if  God  wills  that  it  continue  ...  as 
was  said  3000  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said  'The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  al- 
together.' With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
t  >  work  we  are  now  in,  to  bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  orphan,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 


BEARS  ON  THE  MARKET 

OMAHA,  Feb.  7  CAP)— With  meat 
prices  what  they  are.  Park  Commis- 
sioner Roy  Towl  has  concluded  the 
best  way  to  reduce  operating  costs 
of  the  Riverview  Park  Zoo  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  heaviest  meat  eaters. 

Towl  says  he's  ready  to  consider 
any  "reasonable  proposition"  for  the 
disposal  of  some  of  the  black  bears 
and  an  African  lion.  He  says  three 
lions  eat  42  pounds  of  meat  daily 
and  25  pounds  is  needed  for  the  six 
bears. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  UNDER  THE  HAND  OF  GOD 


(This  article,  by  a  well-known  Lincoln  authority 
may  he  a  week  late,  hut  the  subject  is  of  tiineles 
value. — Editor's  note.) 


H>  Homer  Eugene  MacMaster 

charge  of  the  duties  that  are  put  upon  me 
in  this  place,   if    I    should  hope  to  get  along 


Abraham  Lincoln  felt  that  he  was  an  in- 
strument through  which  Divine  Providence 
could  work  His  will  in  the  affairs  of  man 
and  he  submitted  himself  fully  to  that  guid- 
ance. It  was  this  thought  that  made  him 
great  and  its  outworking  makes  him  grow 
greater  \  ear  by  year. 

Nothing  pleased  him  more  than  for  men 
to  recognize  that  he  was  trying  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  At  a  White  Mouse  reception 
a  man  from  Buffalo  said,  ''Up  mv  wa\  we 
believe  in  God  and  Abraham  Lincoln." 
"Mv  friend,"  replied  the  President,  "You 
are  more  than  half  right." 

John  Wesley  Hill  in  his  hook,  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  Alan  of  God,"  makes  this  asser- 
tion: "How  wonderfull)  Lincoln's  thought 
attuned  itself  to  the  Supreme  Director  of 
the  impending  conflict!  How  unerringly 
he  discerned  the  Divine  purpose,  and  how 
accurately  he  squared  his  course  with  the 
plans  of  Providence!  Viewed  from  any  angle, 
scrutinized  in  the  full  light  of  historv.  he 
stands  forth  a  striking  illustration  of  a 
leader  God-led,  even  in  the  smallest  de- 
tails." 

To  a  personal  friend  he  said,  "1  should 
be  the  veriest  shallow  and  self-conceited 
blockhead    upon    the    footstool,    in    my   dis- 


without  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  God 
and  not  from  man." 


Lincoln  in  1864 

Lincoln  once  made  the  statement  to  an 
eloquent  prairie  preacher  who  had  called 
upon  him  in  the  White  House,  in  18b4, 
"God  selects  his  own  instruments  and 
sometimes  they  are  queer  ones;  for  instance 
He  chose  me  to  steer  the  ship  through  a 
great  crisis." 

Abraham  Lincoln  stands  today  as  one  of 
the  greatest  figures  in  the  ninetenth  cen- 
tury, and  one  of  the  truly  great  figures  of 
all  time.  This  great  man,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  career,  and  with  sublime  faith,  declared, 
"i  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my 
knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that 
1  have  nowhere  else  to  ^o.  My  own  wis- 
dom and  that  or  all  about  me  seems  insuf- 
ficient for  that  day." 

Truly  we  can  say  in  the  words  of  Wil- 
liam 11.  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law  partner, 
and  earlv  biographer,  "He  was  a  sacred  man 
whom  Ciod  rolled  through  his  fiery  fur- 
nace." His  religion  was  the  simplest  anal- 
ysis of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  on 
that  concept  was  built  the  strongest  re- 
ligious fervor  and  confidence  which  any 
great  man  of  historv   has  possessed. 
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Lincoln  Christian  In  Later   i 
Life  Isaac  R.  Diller  States 

Editor's  Note:  Isaac  R.  Diller,  who  as  a  boy  was  photographed 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  whose  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  emancipator,  speaks  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  religions  attitude  in  the 
following  article,  "Abraham   Lincoln,  the  Twice  Born  Man." 


By   ISAAC   R.   DILLER. 
"Of  making  many  books  there 
is  no   end.  and   much   study   is  a 
weariness     of     the     flesh."— Ec- 
clesiastes  12:12 

If   that    statement    were    true    in 
King    Solomon's    day,    how     much 
more  in  this  day 
of     the     printing 
press.      What      a  '->«, 

contributor     has  "-'**. 

the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  been 
to  this  end  with 
the  thousands  of 
lines,  magazine 
articles,  edito- 
rials, etc.,  which 
have  been  and 
are  still  being 
written.  In  spite 
of  the  many  at- 
tempts to  settle 
the  question  of 
his  religious  at- 
titude, that  im- 
portant question 
is  still  argued  isaac  R  0l\\eT, 
pro  and  con.    Did 

Abraham     Lincoln     ever    make     a 
definite  statement  on  this  matter? 

On  page  366  of  O.  H.  Oldroyd's 
"Lincoln  Memorial  Album  of  Im- 
mortals," published  in  18S2,  under 
the  caption  "Reply  to  an  Illinois 
Clergyman"  is  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"When  I  left  Springfield  I  asked 
the  people  to  pray  for  me.  I  was 
not  a  Christian.  When  I  buried  my 
son,  the  severest  trial  of  my  life, 
I  was  not  a  Christian.  But  when  I 
went  to  Gettysburg  and  saw  the 
graves  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers, 
I  then  and  there  consecrated  my- 
self to  Christ.  Yes,  I  do  love 
Jesus." 

Under  this  paragraph,  in  center 
of  the  page,  Roland  W.  Diller 
wrote  in  his  copy,  "The  author  told 
me  Bishop  Simpson  gave  him  the 
above  testimony  and  the  occasion 
that  brought  it  out  was  a  visit  of 
members  of  a  Presbyterian  synod 
at  the  White  House,  when  one  of 
them  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  his  re- 
ligous  views  at  that  time. 
R.  W.  D." 

Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  President 
Lincoln  and  delivered  the  address 
at  his  burial  in  Springfield,  May  4, 
1865. 

On  this  confession  the  firm  of 
Pickering  and  Inglis,  London  and 
Edinburgh,  publishers  of  religious 
literature,  published  a  few  years 
ago,     "One     Hundred     Prominent 


mon  on  the  Sunday  nearest  to  that 
date  on  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  did  not  bring  her 
letter  to  any  of  the  churches  of 
Washington.  It  is  thought  by  our 
older  church  people  who  knew 
them  both  well  that  had  he  united 
with  our  church,  that  she  would 
have  had  her  letter  sent  here,  but 
as  he  did  not  do  this  she  made  no 
effort  to  change  her  church  con- 
nection. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  told  his  pastor,  Dr. 
Phineas  Gurley  that  he  would 
unite  with  the  church  before  very 
long,  but  did  not  say  whether  the 
New  York  Avenue  or  Springfield; 
however,  as  I  am  reliably  informed, 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  the  day 
he  was  shot,  that  he  intended  to 
return  to  Springfield  when  he  left 
the  White  House.  I  believe  he  in- 
tended to  unite  with  your  church 
in  Illinois;  this  no  one  will  ever 
know,  we  only  know  he  was  a  very 
tired  man  and  welcomed  the  time 
when  he  could  retire  to  the  se- 
clusion of  private  life  where  he 
could  be  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  In  closing  I  wish  to  extend 
to  you  and  any  members  of  your 
church  who  may  be  visiting  Wash- 
ington, a  cordial  invitation  to  wor- 
ship with  us  and  to  occupy  the 
Lincoln  pew  during  the  service." 

Dr.  Phineas  Gurley  came  to 
Springfield  at  the  time  of  the  fu- 
neral and  offered  the  prayer  at 
Oak  Ridge  cemetery. 

In  most  of  the  articles  I  have 
read  about  Lincoln's  religion  the 
writer  goes  far  back  in  his  life  to 
prove  his  views.  All  those  events 
may  have  their  place,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  definite  statement  of 
Jesus  to  the  inquiring  Nicodemus, 
"Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
And  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
natural  birth,  there  must  be  some 
definite  time  when  that  birth  takes 
place. 

As  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  case, 
that  occurred  on  that  day  he  de- 
livered that  most  remarkable  ad- 
dress, his  Christian  life  began  then 
and  there,  so  he  was  a  Christian 
only  the  short  space  of  a  year  and 
five  months.  With  all  the  respon- 
sibilities resting  on  him  and  the 
assurance  that  the  question  of  all 
questions  had  been  definitely 
settled  the  lesser  one  of  church 
membership  should  not  disturb  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  has  accepted 
Jesus  as  their  personal  Savior. 


Twice  Born  Men"  and  included  in 
the  list  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  experienced 
the  new  birth  at  the  dedication  of 
the  national  cemetery  Nov.  19, 
1863,  the  question  may  be  asked, 
why  did  he  not  unite  with  the 
church?  He  did  take  a  pew  in  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church  soon  after  he  became  presi- 
dent; and  they  still  have  that  pew 
properly  marked  as  the  pew  he 
occupied  for  ten  years  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  in  Spring- 
field. 

When  I  was  clerk  of  session  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  I 
had  some  correspondence  with  the 
clerk  of  session  of  the  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  a  letter 
from  Frank  E.  Edington,  written 
Feb.    25,    1924,    he   wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  Diller:  Thank  you  for 
the  bulletin  of  your  church  show- 
ing the  Lincoln  pew.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  return  the  same  kind  of 
bulletin  but  ours  does  not  show  a 
picture  of  the  church  auditorium. 
We  have  the  pew  Lincoln  sat  in 
during  the  time  he  occupied  the 
White  House.  I  am  sending  you 
the  bulletin  showing  the  annual 
custom  of  the  church  for  Lincoln's 
birthday.     We    also   have   the   ser- 
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Lincoln  Sets 
Spiritual  Goal 
For  Us  Today 

BY  ANGELO  PATBI. 

As  the  years  pass,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln becomes  more  and  more  the 
ideal  whom  Americans  hold  in  their 
hearts  as  a  true  American  citizen. 
Today,  when  this  Nation  which  he 
loved  even  unto  death  is  once  more 
in  sore  trial,  the  thought  of  his  sure 
faith,  his  steady  courage  under  great 
strain,  his  sturdy  spirit  standing 
strong  under  stress,  brings  him 
closer  than  ever. 

In  talking  to  the  children  about 
him,  in  discussing  him  among  our- 
selves, we  are  likely  to  overstress 
the  poverty  of  his  birth,  the  hard- 
ships of  his  boyhood  until  the  es- 
sential Lincoln  is  tied  to  hardship, 
struggle  and  woe,  which  is  a  mis- 
take. 

Many  boys  of  Lincoln's  day  were 
born  in  like  circumstances,  but  there 
was  just  one  Abraham  Linclon 
among  them.  Granted  his  poverty, 
his  lack  of  much  that  most  people 
considered  necessary  for  even  or- 
dinary living,  there  was  something 
else  to  be  accounted  for.  Where  did 
the  strength  for  overcoming  such  dif- 
ficulties as  his  come  from? 
Loved   Hard  Work. 

He  was  strong  physically.  He 
loved  hard  work  and  hard  play  in 
the  open  air.  He  loved  felling  trees 
and  splitting  rails  and  plowing  the 
fields,  using  his  great  strength  and 
so  developing  it  still  further.  But 
there  was  something  more  than  pure 
physical  strength  in  Lincoln,  great 
though  it  was. 

He  loved  learning.  He  had  a  driv- 
ing hunger  for  information  to  be 
gained  from  books.  He  persisted  in 
getting  them  and  drawing  them  all 
his  eager  mind  could  take.  He 
stored  wisdom  as  other  men  stored 
jold  so  that  in  the  day  of  his  need 
le  had  rich  store  to  draw  upon.  But 
.here  was  something  more  than  in- 
tellect   in    Lincoln. 

Other  men  of  his  day  were  well 
informed,  some  more  so,  but  none 
with  his  understanding  of  people, 
none  with  his  power  to  draw  men 
unto  him.  What  was  it  that  made 
this  man  great,  that  keeps  him 
growing  greater  through  the  ages? 


ile  liad  Something  Divine. 

Not  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in 
a  bare  log  cabin;  not  that  he  was 
poorer  than  poor;  not  that  he  was 
wise;  not  that  he  was  lonely  and  sad 
and  brooding.  He  had  something 
else,  something  intangible,  something 
divine  in  him  that  carried  him  over 
poverty,  through  trouble,  out  of  grief 
and  loneliness;  something  that 
caused  him  to  laugh  with  those  who 
laughed  and  weep  with  those  who 
grieved;  something  that  led  him  to 
share  the  sorrow  of  the  world  and 
lend  himself  to  comforting  it.  Lin- 
coln had  a  great  soul. 

And  how  shall  we  be  like  him? 
I  fear  we  cannot.  We  can  only  be 
ourselves.  But  we  can  cultivate  the 
soul  within  us  until  it  becomes  to 
us  what  Lincoln's  soul  Avas  to  him, 
a  "something  else"  to  carry  us  above 
all  selfishness,  beyond  all  personal 
littleness,  to  the  place  where  we 
merge  into  the  soul  of  the  Nation. 
We  can  press  toward  that  mark. 

And  if,  now  that  this  people  faces 
another  great  trial  for  its  soul,  wo 
can  hold  fast  to  the  ideal  Lincoln  set 
for  us:  "With  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right—"  we  shall  approach  our 
spiritual   heritage. 

God  grant  it. 
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Fellow-countrymen.  At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there 
is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement,  somewhat  in 
detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
during  which  public  declarations  have  been  constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the 
great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  attention,  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is 
new  could  be  presented.  The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all. 
With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an 
impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being 
delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were 
in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by 
negotiation.  Both  parties  depreciated  war;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the 
nation  survive ;  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.    And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union, 
but  localized  in  the  Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest. 
All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and 
extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while 
the  government  claimed  no  right  do  to  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither 
party  expected  for  the  war,  the  magnitude,  or  the  duration,  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither 
anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should 
cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read 
the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the 
sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  but  let  us  judge  not  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could 
not  be  answered;  that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes. 
"Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offenses!  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh!"  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  the  offenses 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  His 
appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  Living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do  we 
hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue,  until  all  the  wealth  piled  up  by  the  bond-man's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash,  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said  "the 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

A.  LINCOLN 
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Some  Further  Fact* 

on  Lincoln's  Religion 

Mr.  Paul  Fox, 
Editor  Lincolniana, 
The  Economy  Spectator, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  * 
Dear  Mr.  Fox: 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  Econ- 
omy Spectator,  the  following  question 
is  asked :  "Was  Abraham  Lincoln  af- 
tiliated  with  any  denominational 
church?"  This  same  question  came  up 
during  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidential  can- 
didature and  was  answered  by  Lincoln 
himself,  who  said:  "I  am  not  affiliated 
with  any  denomination  institution  be- 
cause I  haven't  been  able  to  find  God 
in  any  of  the  churches."  Mr.  Lincoln's 
reply  aroused  unfavorable  comment 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  in  Spring- 
field  not  one  minister  voted  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  which  was  the  case 
in  several  cities. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lincoln's  dis- 
inclination to  "join  a  church,"  he  was 
deeply  religious.  His  religion  was 
genuine,  consistent,  human  and  uni- 
versal. 

During  my  sojourn  of  several  weeks 
at  the  homestead  log  cabin  built  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  bis  father  1  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  Dennis 
Hanks,  a  near  relative  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  his  early  companion  and  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Lincoln 
household,  in  one  of  the  several  in- 
terviews and  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion concerning  Mr.  Lincoln's  "Reli- 
gious views,"  Mr.  Hanks  replied  in  his 
usual  quaint  speech.  "Sartin,"  he  said, 
"Abe  was  awful  religious.  When  he 
was  a  little  shaver  he'd  get  the  boys 
together  and  preach  a  sarniin,  telling 
'em  God  didn't  love  boys  who  killed 
little  birds  and  innocent  animals.  After 
he  was  a  man  I  asked  him  why  he 
didn't  go  to  church.  He  said  he  could 
not  find  God  in  any  church.  So  I  come 
baqk  at  Abe  and  said,  'Wall  you're  al- 
lers  talking  alwut  God  as  if  you  wuz 
acquainted  with  Him,  whare  did  ye 
find  Him?'  Wall,  I  vow  ef  Abe  didn't 
almost  whisper,  'In  the  heart  of  a  flow- 
er ;  in  the  song  of  a  bird ;  in  the  smile 
of  a  babe.'  I  wanted  to  laff,  but  Abe 
looked  so  serious-like  I  jest  walked 
away  and  said  nawthin." 

Hoping  this  may  interest  you  and 
your  readers,  I  am, 

Yours  very  trulv, 
ELEANOR  GRIDLEY. 
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'That  Truth  and  Justice  Might  Not  Be  Extinguished' 

ivHoe  last,  best  hope  of  earth"  is  the  nay 
Abraham  Lincoln  described  the  Union 
which  he  preserved.  On  this  page  Mr. 
Lindstrom  continues  this  series  with  a 
discussion  of  the  character,  or  more 
accurately  the  ethos,  of  the  nation  which 
Lincoln  sensed  and  defined  so  well.  He 
saw  the  critical  importance  of  the  think- 
ing of  a  nation  as  a  whole.  He  never 
allowed  himself  to  think  of  his  nation 
as  permanently  divided  in  thought  or 
character  by  its  "peoples  contest."  And  at 
base  was  always  his  trust  that  God's  will 
would  be  heard  if  the  people  listened. 


Lincoln  Finds  God  —  8 


By  Ralph  Lindstrom 


Written  for  The  C/iristian  Science  Monitor 


WHAT  IS  THE  WILL  of  a  na- 
tion? What  is  the  character  of 
a  nation?  Perhaps  the  latter 
question  needs  restatement. 
What  is  the  character  <■(  lue  pcuuie 
who  constitute  a  nation? 

Can  there  be  a  national  charactei? 
Can  character  be  found  apart  from 
individual  man?  Can  we  speak  of  the 
collective  will  or  character  of  a 
people? 

The  Old  Testament  prophets  con- 
stantly spoke  of  entire  nations  or 
peoples  as  having  gone  astray,  or  a.i 
rebellious,  or  repentant,  or  strong,  or 
weak,  or  as  worshiping  God  or  idols. 

To  think  as  Lincoln  did  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  think  of  his  beloved  federal 
Union  as  "the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth,"  requires  a  sharpened  meaning, 
a  frame  of  reference  more  accurately 
used  than  "character."  So  let  us  turn 
to  the  phrase  "the  American  ethos'* 
with  the  hope  thereby  to  transmit 
more  of  Lincoln's  concept  of  what  he 
sought  to  preserve  in  his  country  and 
as  the  purpose  of  that  country. 

Probably  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not 
use  the  word  "ethos.-'  Wc  do  not  h'nd 
the  word  itself  in  his  writings.  But  the 
living  thought  contained  within  the 
depths  of  the  word  ethos  is  found 
throughout  his  speeches  and  writings. 
One  sense  of  ethos  is  given  as  "the 
universal  in  art  and  character."'  Also, 
it  is  defined  as  *'the  character,  senti- 
ment, or  disposition  of  a  conununity 
or  people:  the  spirit  which  actuates 
manners  and  customs,  and.  especially, 
moral  attitudes,  practices,  and  ideas.'' 
Let  us,  then,  talk  of  the  American 
ethos.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this 
ethos  which  come  into  the  picture  of 
Lincoln  finding  God.  The  first  is:  What 
was  Lincoln's  concept  of  this  ethos? 
The  second:  On  what  documents  or 
facts  did  he  base  his  concept? 


which,  unlike  the  good  old  one, 
penned  by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the 
words  'all  men  are  created  equal.' 
Why?  They  have  adopted  a  temporary 
iKitiun.il  coiuiiuiuon.  in  tiie  pieamble 
of  which,  unlike  our  good  old  one, 
>igned  by  Washington,  Ihey  omit  "We 
the  people,'  and  substitute  'We,  the 
deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States.'  Why?  Why  this  de- 
liberate pressing  out  of  view  the 
rights  of  men,  and  the  authority  of 
the  people?  ' 


As  noted,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  federal  Constitution, 
with  the  farewell  address  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Inst  inaugural  of  Jef- 
ferson, occupied  Lincoln's  thought 
from  early  youth  in  Indiana.  The 
great  speeches  of  Webster  and  Hayne 
also  came  into  his  mental  inventory 
in  later  years  and  were  part  of  his 
text  for  preparation  of  his  own  first 
inaugural. 

To  understand  Lincoln's  near- 
reverence  for  the  ethos  of  America 
we  must  endeavor  to  understand  what 
he  meant  by  what  he  wrote,  we  must 
think  as  he  thought,  and  be  purposed 
with  his  purpose. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  feel  the 
"pull  of  the  formative  influence  in 
American  history,''  as  Dr.  Daniel  L. 
Marsh  puts  it  so  well  in  ''The  Ameri- 
can Canon."  He  goes  on  to  state:  We 
must  "know  the  faith  that  has  made 
America  great";  we  must  "recognize 
the  vision  of  America"  through  an 
"intelligent  understanding  of  the 
progress  and  toleration  in  which 
America  has  found  its  spiritual  en- 
largement. " 

In  short,  as  Lincoln  found  God  he 
also  found  the  American  ethos.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  fulfill  its  possi- 
bilities, each  generation  of  Americans 
must  find  God  and  the  American 
ethos— and  then  and  thus  preserve 
and  transmit  both  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. 
|  One  can  almost  say  that  really  to 
make  good  in  the  ideals  of  democracy 
is  never  to  forget  God.  Why?  Because 
man,  individually,  is  made  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God — the  very 
spiritual  essence  of  democracy. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  de- 
livered on  July  4.   1361,   Lincoln  de- 
scribed the  Civil  War  as  "essentially 
a  people's  contest."  Lincoln  ?aid: 
"Our  *d--cr  a- V.  !--,-  r   1(|,v,iH    ,v  r 


Seven  years  before,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  great  Peoria  speech, 
he  wrote  a  note  putting  it  this  way: 

"Most  governments  have  been 
based,  practically,  on  the  denial  of 
equal  rights  of  men,  as  I  have,  in  part, 
stated  them;  ours  began,  by  affirming 
those  rights.  .  .  .  We  proposed  to  give 
all  a  chance. "' 

When  in  the  1858  senatorial  cam- 
paign debates  Douglas  argued  that 
"slavery  was  a  good  thing. "  Lincoln 
went  back  to  the  first  declaration  of 
the  ethos  of  America.  Speaking  of 
those  who  drafted  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Lincoln  said: 

"This  was  their  majestic  interpre- 
tation of  the  economy  of  the  universe. 
This  was  their  lofty,  and  wise,  and 
noble  understanding  of  the  justice  of 
the  Creator  of  His  creatures.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  to  all  His  creatures,  to  the 
whole  great  family  of  man.  In  their 
enlightened  belief,  nothing  stamped 
with  the  divine  image  and  likeness 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  trodden 
on,  and  degraded,  and  imbruted  by  its 
fellows.  .  .  . 

"Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they 
knew  the  tendency  of  prosperity  to 
breed  tyrants,  and  so  they  established 
these  great  self-evident  truths  ...  so 
that  truth,  and  justice,  and  mercy, 
and  all  the  humane  and  Christian 
virtues  might  not  be  extinguished 
from  the  land:  so  that  no  man  would 
hereafter  dare  to  limit  and  circum- 
scribe the  great  principles  on  which 
the  temple  of  liberty  was  being  built." 
Note  that  phrase  "majestic  inter- 
pretation of  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse." And  the  other,  ".  .  .  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Creator  ...  to  the  whole 
great  family  of  man."  Hyperbole?  No, 
the  inevitable  result  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  an  infinite  God,  universal 
salvation  and  universal  law;  the 
ethos  of  America. 

To  Lincoln,  divine  "economy  of  the 


Lincoln   and    lad 
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universe"  and  "universal  law"  were 
implicit  parts  of  one  whole,  for  in  his 
first  inaugural  he  declared: 

"I  hold  that-  in  contemplation  of" 
universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Union  of  these  States  is  per- 
petual." 

Lincoln  worked  at  the  business  of 
knowing,  stating,  and  preserving  the 
American  ethos.  In  his  "Apple  of 
Gold"  fragment  he  asked  himself  the 
cause  of  "our  great  prosperity."  Was 
it  "the  Constitution  and  Union"  with- 
out avhich  "we  could  not  have  attained 
this  prosperity"?  No,  ".  .  .  there  is 
something  back  of  these  entwining 
itself  more  closely  about  the  human 
heart."  What  was  it? 

"That  something  is  the  principle  of 
'liberty  to  all' — the  principle  that 
clears  the  path  for  all — gives  hope  to 


all — and.  by  consequence,  enterprise 
and  industry  to  all,"  he  said. 

Abraham  Lincoln  accepted  from 
-George  TVasliington  the  test  of 
■whether  a  nation,  specifically  the 
United  States,  has  a  right  to  feel  that 
its  ethos  is  good.  Clearly,  neither  blind 
attachment  nor  blinding  hatred  gives 
vision.  Washington  was  no  isolation- 
ist. He  urged  no  American  strut  or 
swagger,  as  is  evident  in  his  fare- 
well address- 
That  Lincoln  assimilated  and  emu- 
lated Washington's  view  that  the 
nation's  good  must  be  found  in  uni- 
versal good  is  shown  in  his  April  10, 
1862,  plea  to 

".  .  .  the  people  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .  that  they  reverently  invoke  the 
divine  guidance  for  our  national  coun- 
cils, to  the  end  that  they  may  speedily 


result    in    the    restoration    of    peace, 
harmony,   and   unity   throughout   our 
borders,  and  hasten  the  establishment 
of  fraternal  relations  among  all  coun-  - 
tries  of  the  earth." 

And  to  the  Evangelical  Lutherans 
he  urged: 

".  .  .  humbly  seeking  the  divine 
guidance  [to]  make  their  prolonged 
national  existence  a  source  of  new 
benefits  ...  to  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  mankind." 

How  Lincoln  did  love  the  logic  of 
the  common  people — those  unpreten- 
tious thinkers  like  the  heroic  work- 
ing-men of  Manchester!  It  was  simple 
truth  answering  simple  truth  when 
Lincoln  wrote  to  these  men  thanking 
'  them  for  their  '\  .  .  energetic  and  re- 
inspiring  assurances  of  the  inherent 
power  of  truth   and  of  the  ultimate 


and  universal  triumph  of  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  freedom." 

Nowhere  in  the  federal  Constitution 
is  the  word  "God"  to  be  found.  Re- 
ligion is  mentioned  lo  insuie  freedom 
of  religion.  Yet  under  the  United 
States  fundamental  law  man  is  tree 
to  search  for  God  and  to  worship  God 
in  his  own  way.  It  is  a  nation  "under 
God." 

Dr.  Phineas  D,  Gurley,  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  Lincoln  at- 
tended in  Washington,  companioned 
spiritually  and  prayed  with  Lincoln 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  the  funeral  sermon  delivered  by 
Dr.  Gurley  at  the  White  House  he 
spoke  of  Lincoln's  "under  God"  sense 
of  authorit}*: 

"Lincoln  rose  to  the  dignity  and 
the  momentousness  of  the  occasion, 
saw  his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty.  .  .  . 
He  recognized  and  received  the  truth, 
that  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's  and 
He  is  the  governor  among  the  nations. 
...  He  remembered  that  God  is  in 
history,  and  he  felt  that  nowhere 
had  His  hand  and  His  mercy  been  .-o 
marvclously  conspicuous  as  in  the 
history  of  this  nation." 

To  Abraham  Lincoln  the  federal 
Union  and  with  it  the  federal  system 
of  law  must  be  preserved  because 
they  were  a  vital  step  in  a  divine  plan 
for  actual  ultimate  freedom  of  all 
men,  of  whatever  color,  of  whatever 
nation  or  area.  Consequently,  he  look 
no  action,  even  to  freeing  the  slaves, 
which  might  lessen  the  prospect  of 
saving  the  Union  and  its  federal  law 
system. 

He  patiently  waited  for  God's  guid- 
ance in  the  timing  of  emancipation. 
And  this  man,  this  savior  of  the 
Union,  who  above  all  el>c  desired  the 
end  of  human  slavery,  sufiercd  much 
from  those  who  should  have  been 
giving  him  support.  Many  were  not 
merely  querulous,  but  were  cruel. 
Greeley  thundered  editorial  "omnis- 
cience'1 in  his  New  York  Tribune. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison's  Liberator 
exhibited  even  less  restraint. 

It  takes  statesmanship  to  realize 
that  right  action  at  the  wrung  time 
is  wrong  action  for  that  time.  Im- 
mediate emancipation  would  have 
lost  the  border  stales — and  the  Union. 
Such  emancipation  would  not  have 
actually  freed  a  sinsle  slave.  Slaverv 
might  have  been  given  longer,  pos- 
sibly indefinite  life  in  a  successfully 
seceded  Confederacy.  But,  worse  still, 
one  successful  secesi'on  would  have 
been  followed  by  others  until,  with 
Balkanization  completed,  there  would 
have  survived  no  "nation,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all"  either 
in  the  North  or  the  South. 

In  all  these  grave  issues  Lincoln  - 
sought  to  learn  and  then  to  conform 
to  God's  will.  He  remained  the  re- 
cipient, and  was  not  deceived  into 
thinking  he  was  the  source,  of  divine 
guidance. 

Here  is  how  Dr.  Frank  Brooks 
Cowgill  poetically  put  it: 

So  did  our  Lincoln  walk  from  day 

to  day 
The  path  of  social  justice,  love  and 

ruth; 
Mid  fog  and  mystery  he  found  his 

way 
Through  faith  in  God  and  loyalty 

to  truth. 
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f Lincoln  Saw  a  Time  for  Simple  Greatness' 


Lincoln  showed  profound  wisdom,  always 
speaking  carefully  so  as  not  to  stir  unhealthy 
passions.  He  trusted  more  to  divine  power 
than  to  human  instrumentality,  and  he  had 
a  supreme  confidence,  even  amidst  defeat,  that 
God  would  uphold  the  nation.  Consistently 
he  depersonalized  issues  and  lifted  mens 
thoughts  from  hatred  and  strife  to  consider- 
ation of  underlying  truths. 

Lincoln  Finds  God  —  9 

By  Ralph  Lindstrom 

Written  lor  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


«T7"EEP  THY  HEART  -with  all 
■^  diligence;  for  out  of  it  are  the 
JL»_  issues  of  life." 

This  proverb  of  Solomon  is 
addressed  to  individual  nations  no 
less  than  to  individual  men. 

Lincoln,  like  Cromwell  of  England, 
sought  always  to  "guard  carefully 
[his]  heart" — his  emotions.  As  a  wise 
leader  of  men  he  also  realized  how 
carefully  he  must  speak  lest  he  stir 
unhealthy  passions  in  his  people. 
Here  was  a  sagacious  leader  who 
showed  keen  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  composite  of  the  emotions 
and  feelings  of  a  people  lies  the  life 
of  their  nation.  The  emotions  and 
feelings — the  thinking — of  a  people 
constitute  the  heart  and  soul  of  their 
nation. 

Cromwell  and  Lincoln  alike  found 
the  basis  for  all  their  political  views 
and  civic  conduct  in  their  primary 
religious  conviction— that  the  will  of 
God  is  good.  Ever  they  urged  their 
people:  Let's  strive  how  to  learn  God's 
will  and  then  do  it.  Let's  have  faith 
in  God,  with  increasing  understand- 
ing of  His  wisdom  and  just  purposes 
for  men  and  nations. 


final  triumph  of  the  right,  can  not  but 
be  well  for  us  all." 

When  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Munsell  was 
president  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Bloomington  he  called  on 
President  Lincoln  just  three  weeks 
before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Washington  was  frankly  panicked. 
But  Lincoln,  this  man  who  quietly 
went  about  the  business  of  govern- 
ment through  divine  guidance  sought 
through  prayer,  calmly  told  Munsell: 

".  .  .  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who 
raised  up  this  country  to  be  the  refuge 
and  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and 
downtrodden  of  all  nations,  will  not 
let  it  perish  now." 


Thus  Joseph  Gillespie,  sage  ob- 
server and  student  of  Lincoln,  wrote 
to  Hemdon  that  Lincoln  "trusted 
more  in  divine  power  than  in  human 
instrumentality.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln  .  .  . 
had  strong  and  pervading  ideas  of  the 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  Deity  and  of  man's  obligations  to 
his  Maker  and  to  his  fellow  beings." 
This  was  what  he  labored  to  teach  his 
people. 

How  and  where  does  individual 
control  of  emotions  and  passions  fit 
into  the  ethos  of  a  whole  nation?  Each 
American  is  responsible  for  the  gen- 
eral view.  He  needs  a  simple  and 
contrite  turning  of  mind  and  heart  to 
Godlike  considerations,  as  Lincoln 
put  it  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Reed: 

".  .  .  whatever  shall  tend  to  turn 
our  thoughts  from  the  unreasoning 
and  uncharitable  passions,  prejudices, 
and  jealousies  incident  to  a  great  na- 
tional trouble  such  as  ours,  and  to 
fix  them  on  the  vast  and  long-endur- 
ing consequences,  for  weal,  or  for  woe, 
which  are  to  result  from  the  struggle; 
and  especially,  to  strengthen  our  re- 
liance on  the  Supreme  Being  for  the 


When  the  tide  of  the  Civil  War 
commenced  to  turn  by  the  victory 
at  Gettysburg  there  was  created  an 
opportunity  for  restoring  more  of 
greatness  to  the  ethos  of  America.  At 
the  dedication  ceremonies  on  Nov.  19, 
1863,  Edward  Everett  delivered  one 
of  the  most  prodigious  reviews  of  the 
history  of  conflicts  and  battles  in  -a 
two-hour  address.  Merely  as  an  after- 
thought the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  asked 
to  make  a  few  dedicatory  remarks. 

Everett  saw  a  time  for  oratorical 
greatness.  Can  we  say  that  he  really 
contributed  anything  whatever  to  the 
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American  ethos?  How  many  have 
read  his  address? 

Lincoln  saw  a  time  for  simple 
greatness.  He  saw  a  lime  for  prayer- 
ful reconsecration.  without  a  word  for 
the  North  against  the  South,  a  rc- 
dedication  of  himself  and  his  people 
to  the  original  purpose,  the  original 
ethos  of  his  people.  In  272  words  this 
great  leader  of  men  asked  his  people. 
North  and  South,  to  consecrate  and 
increase  their  dcvolion  to  the  cause 
of  man. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  is  so  uni- 
versal in  its  appeal  that  it  belongs 
to  the  world.  It  towers.  To  the  thinker 
it  is  more  than  emotional  feeling.  It 
is  the  spiritual  feeling  which  is  the 
American  ethos  expressed  as  the  pos- 
tulated ethos  of  rr.ar.,  '"V.t  gxcat  lam- 
ily  of  man." 


Lord  Curzon  called  it  "a  pure  well 
of  English  undefiled."  In  frank  won- 
derment he  exclaimed: 

"It  sets  one  to  inquiring  with  noth- 
ing short  of  wonder,  'How  knoweth 
this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?'  The  more  closely  the  ad- 
dress is  analyzed,  the  more  one  muei- 
confess  astonishment  at  his  choice  of 
words,_  the  precision  of  its  thought, 
its  simplicity,  directness,  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

"But  it  is  more  than  an  admirable 
piece  of  English  composition;  it  is  an 
amazingly  comprehensive  and  force- 
ful presentation  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  war  then  was  waging.  .  .  . 
It  joined  the  local  to  the  national,  the 
occasional  to  the  permanent;  it  went 
straight  at  the  declaration  of  the  pur- 
pose which  animated  the  soul  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  for  which  the 
men  buried  at  Gettysburg  had  given 
their  lives.  Above  all,  it  was  a  dec- 
laration of  America's  fundamental 
principles." 

His  last  great  state  paper,  the  sec- 
ond inaugural  of  Lincoln,  was  de- 
livered when  the  final  capitulation  of 
the  Confederacy  was  imminent.  What 
did  Lincoln  say  to  his  beloved  people, 
his  country?  Study  it  anew  (excerpts 
are  on  this  page)  and  see  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  wholly  depersonalizing 
the  two  contending  views.  Certainly 
he  did  not  personalize  all  good  in  the 
people  of  the  North  or  Union  side,  nor 
all  wrong  in  the  people  of  the  South 


nr  Confederate  .>kl".  They  were  nil  his 
people.   Both  .sections  had  erred. 

Vet  there  were  two  irreconcilable 
views  which  sought  to  become  the 
American  ethos.  This  is  what  he 
talked  about.  And  was  he  not  saying 
then,  and  for  all  time:  Lei's  Kuard 
carefully  our  national  heart  and  mind, 
our  American  ethos,  for  out  of  that 
ethos  of  heart  and  purpose  is  the  issue 
of  the  wholly  free  way  n(  lifo.  for  us 
and  for  all  peoples  everywhere — for 
"the  creal  family  of  man**.' 

The  London  Standard  had  intcni- 
perately  and  bitterly  criticized  Lin- 
ctiln.  Yet  it  said  ■•[  Hie  second  in- 
augural address: 

'  II  i;  the  nni.-l  remarkable  IhinR  of 
the  sort  ever  pronounced  by  any 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  from 
the  first  day  until  now.  Its  Alpha  and 
its  Omega  is  Almighty  God.  the  God 
of  Justice  and  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
who  is  working  out  the  purpose  of  his 
love.  It  is  invested  with  a  dignity  and 
pathos  which  lift  it  high  above  every- 
thing of  the  kind,  whether  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New.  .  .  .  There  is,  in 
fact,  much  of  the  old  prophet  in  it." 

There  is  a  complete  safeguard 
"ag'ainst  universal  destruction  by 
atomic  warfare  and  intercontinental 
guided  missiles.  This  safeguard  is  the 
spiritual  ethos  of  free  peoples  com- 
municated, not  as  overlords  but  by 
precept  and  practice,  to  all  men 
eveoywhere.  Lincoln  still  pleads: 

"We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly 
lose,  the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed;  this  could  not 
fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  gen- 
erous, just — a  way  which,  if  follcrwed. 
the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and 
God  must  forever  bless." 

Ninth  of  a  series. 


With  Malice  Toward  None 


Sonic  of  ihc  greatest  words  ever 
utleretl  by  an  American,  excerpts 
from  Lincoln's  second  inaugural: 

"On  the  occasion  corresponding  to 
this  four  years  ago  all  thoughts  were 
anxiously  directed  to  an  impending 
civil  war.  All  dreaded  it — all  sought 
to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  hcing  delivered  from  this 
place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving 
the  Union  without  war,  insurgent 
agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  de- 
stroy it  without  war — seeking  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  the 
edects,  by  negotiation.  Both  parties 
deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them 
would  make  war  rather  than  let  the 
nation  survive;  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish. 
And  the  war  came. 


".  .  .  Neither  party  expected  for  the 
war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration 
which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither 
anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flict might  cease  with,  or  even  before, 
the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each 
looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a 
result  less  fundamental  and  astound- 
ing. Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and 
pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each  in- 
vokes His  aid  against  the  other.  It 
may     seem     strange     that     any     men 


should  dare  to  ask  a  just  Cod's  assist- 
ance in  wringing  their  bread  from  the 
sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  hut  let  us 
judge  not  that  we  he  not  judged.  The 
pra>  ers  of  both  could  not  he  an- 
swered; that  of  neither  has  been  an- 
swered fully.  The  Almighty  has  His 
own  purposes.  'Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offenses!  for  it  must  needs 
be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.'  If 
we  shall  suppose  that  American 
Slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs 
come,  but  which,  having  continued 
through  His  appointed  time.  He  now 
wills  to  remove,  and,  that  He  gives  to 
both  North  and  South,  this  terrible 
war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by 
whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  dis- 
cern therein  any  departure  from  those 
divine  attributes  which  the  believers 
in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him? 
Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we 
pray  —  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if 
God  wills  that  it  continue,  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bond-man's 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unre- 
quited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash,  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said  'the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether,' 


"With  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation* 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just, 
and  a  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations." 


Chicapo  Sun-Times 
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The  Power  of  Faith 


By  Howard  Brodie 


In  time  of  war,  American  leaders  have  acknowledged  again  and  again  their  debt  to 
faith  in  God.  None  documented  this  better  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  own  writings 
had  a  Biblical  ring.  It  was  Lincoln  who  said:  "Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  ...  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail." 
"The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and  must  prevail,  though  we  erring  mortals 
may  fail  to  accurately  perceive  them  in  advance  .  .  .  Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly 
in  the  best  light  He  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  conduces  to  the  great  ends 
He  ordains." 

"Take  all  of  this  book  {the  Bible)  upon  reason  that  you  can,  and  the  balance  on  faith, 
and  you  will  live  and  die  a  happier  and  better  man." 
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Lincoln's  Faith 

f  Editor  of  \The  Bee— Sir:  We 
are  ready  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  influence  is  felt  around 
the  world.  In  every  land  men 
have  read  with  profit  of  his 
career  from  the.  lowly  cabin 
in  the  wilderness  to  the 
White  House. 

What  was  trie  source  of 
this  spirit  of  Lincolnls?  The 
answer  is  simple.  He  believed 
from  his  youth  that  those 
who  stand  for  the  right  stand 
with  God  and  that  God  will 
|  honor  and  bring  victory  to 
I  the  right. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  a 
well  known  preacher  when 
Lincoln  was  president.  One 
bleak  night  rather  late,  Mrs. 
Beecher  answered  a  knock  at 
the  door.  A  tall  man  covered 
with  wraps  asked  for  Beech- 
er. 

"Mr.  Beecher  is  in  his 
study,",  she  said. 

"May  I  see  him?"  asked  the 
tall  man. 

Rather  fearfully  Mrs. 
Beecher  led  the  stranger  to 
her  husband's  study.  She 
heard  low  voices  in  conversa- 
tion. Soon  there  came  the 
familiar  voice  of  her  husband 
in  prayer.  At  that  she  turned 
away,  knowing  all  was  well. 
An  hour  later  the  stranger 
left  the  house  and  vanished 
in  the  darkness.  The  next 
morning  the  country  was 
electrified  by  the  news  that 
President  Lincoln  had  issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. The  president  had  found 
renewed  courage  in  the  quiet 
hour  of  conference  and 
prayer.  As  a  result  he  had 
gone  forth  to  do  the  thing  he 
knew  to  be  right,  whatever 
the  cost. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who, 
like  Lincoln,  holds  fast  to  his 
faith  in  God  and  couples  with 
that  faith  a  life  of  good 
works. 
MRS.  J.  H.  LAMMERDING. 

Route  1,  Box  1255,  Rose- 
ville. 
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Lincoln's 
Double  Grief 

By  H.  IS.  FERGUSON 


►  During  the  early  hours  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg,  Abraham  Lincoln,  lonely 
and  troubled  as  only  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion could  be,  paced  up  and  down  in  the 
White  House.  Battle  reports  were  pour- 
ing in,  and  the  fate  of  the  United 
States  hung  in  the  balance. 

Suddenly  the  President  strode  reso- 
lutely to  his  room.  He  dropped  to  his 
knees,  his  great  head  in  his  hands,  and 
prayed  like  a  child. 

Later  he  described  that  moment  to 
a  friend.  "I  told  God,"  he  said,  "that 
I  had  done  all  that  I  could  and  that 
now  the  result  was  in  His  hands;  that 
if  the  country  was  to  be  saved,  it  was 
because  He  so  willed  it.  The  burden  fell 
off   my   shoulders;   my  intense   anxiety 


was  relieved;  and  in  its  place  came  a 
great   trustfulness." 

Everyone  knows  of  the  agony  Lin- 
coln suffered  during  the  war  years  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  being  torn 
asunder.  Few,  however,  are  aware  of 
the  personal  anxiety  which  he  also  ex- 
perienced. He  had  seven  relatives,  all 
brothers-in-law,  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  Four  were  his  wife's  brothers, 
and  three  were  men  who  married  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  sisters. 

George  Todd  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Confederate  service. 

Samuel  Todd  was  an  infantryman 
with    Louisiana   troops.   He  was  killed. 

David  Todd  was  wounded  at  Vicks- 
burg.  He  never  completely  recovered 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as 
an  invalid. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  H.  Todd  was 
killed  in  the  Battle  of  Baton  Rouge  in 
1863. 

Martha  Todd  married  Clem  B.  White 
of  Selma,  Ala.,  a  captain  in  the  rebel 
forces. 

Elodie  Todd  married  N.  H.  R.  Daw- 


son, another  lad  from  Selma.  He  became 
a  colonel  in  the  southern  army. 

Elilie  Todd  was  the  wife  of  Ben 
Hardin  Helm,  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  killed  on 
the  second  day  of  the  bloody  battle  at 
Chickamauga. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  Lincoln 
resorted  often  to  prayer.  His  passionate 
grief  was  personal  as  well  as  general. 
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DREW  PEARSON 

Why  Lincoln 
Never  Joined 
Any  Church 

WASHINGTON  — I  some- 
times have  wondered  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  do 
or  say  today  about  the  fact 
that  84  schools  and  places  of 
worship  have  been  dynamited 
in  two  years  over  the  same 
issue  he  fought  for. 

As  far  as  I  know,  churches 
were  not  dynamited  during 
the  Civil  war,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  dyna- 
mite Lincoln's  church  any- 
way, for  he  belonged  to  none. 

"I  DOUBT  the  possibility 
or  propriety  of  settling  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
model  of  man-made  creeds 
and  dogmas,"  he  once  said. 
"It  was  a  spirit  in  the  life 
He  laid  stress  on  and  taught, 
if  I  read  aright." 

And  again:  "I  cannot  with- 
out mental  reservations  as- 
sent to  long  and  complicated 
creeds  and  catechisms.  If  the 
church  would  ask  simply  for 
assent  to  the  Saviour's  state- 
ment of  the  substance  of  the 
law:  'Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  that 
church  would  I  gladly  join." 

SO  LINCOLN  stayed  away 
from  the  church  as  a  formal 
member.  But  he  loved  a  theo- 
logical argument,  and  in  them 
frequently  quoted  Robert 
Burns'  poem,  "Holy  Willie's 
Prayer."  By  accenting  the 
line,  "What!  Send  ane  to 
heaven  and  ten  to  hell?"  he 
showed  how  he  disapproved 
of  the  prevailing  concept  of 
hell.  This  was  heresy  in  Illi- 
nois in  those  days,  since  re- 
vivalist preachers  made  perdi- 
tion seem  very  real  and  very 
popular. 

But  though  Lincoln  be- 
longed to  no  church,  he  would 
have  looked  with  approval 
upon  the  churchmen  of  today 
who  have  taken  a  courageous 
stand  for  better  understand- 
ing in  the  South. 

He  would  have  approved 
heartily,  of  Billy  Graham's 
sermon  at  Clinton,  Tenn., 
commemorating  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  new  high 
school. 


"WE  MUST  recognize  that 
love  of  mankind  cannot  be 
enforced  by  bayonets  alone," 
Graham  told  those  whose 
schoolhouse  had  been  bombed. 
"The  law  in  itself  is  power- 
less to  change  the  human 
heart.  Only  love  can  do  that 
and  only  Christ  can  bring  that 
love."  b 

Though  Lincoln  led  a  na- 
tion at  war,  "he  was  the  only 
man  in  history,"  according  to 
the  late  A.  Powell  Davies, 
"who  ever  led  an  army  into 
battle  loving  his  enemies 
more  than  he  loved  himself." 

LINCOLN  also  would  have 
admired  the  courage  of  such 
clergymen  as  Ross  Weston, 
the  Unitarian  minister  of  Ar- 
lington, Va.;  Msgr.  Flaherty 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  Colin 
Lile,  rector  of  Christ  church 
in  Alexandria  where  George 
Washington  worshipped; 
Rabbi  John  Rothschild  of  At- 
lanta, who  held  an  inspiring 
service  in  his  temple  imme- 
diately after  it  was  bombed. 

The  kind  of  parson  Lincoln 
believed  in  was  not  the  hell- 
and-brimstone  type  but  men 
like  the  Rev.  Paul  W.  Turner, 
the  little  Baptist  who  was 
beaten  up  by  seven  men  and 
two  women  on  the  streets  of 
Clinton,  Tenn.,  after  he  es- 
corted six  Negro  children 
through  a  mob  of  shouting 
demonstrators. 

LINCOLN  would  have  given 
his  blessing  to  the  Henderson 
(Ky)  Ministerial  Assn.  whose 
members  were  booed  and 
jeered  by  a  mob  in  front  of 
the  Weaverton  consolidated 
school  when  they  appeared 
there  to  give  moral  support 
to  parents.  And  he  would 
have  given  his  quiet,  power- 
ful support  to  the  five  Meth- 
odist ministers  who  tele- 
graphed Gov.  Orval  Faubus 
asking  that  he  apologize  for 
branding  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  Communists  because 
of  their  stand  on  the  race  is- 
sue. 

"Probably  it  is  to  be  my 
lot,"  Lincoln  once  said,  "to 
go  on  in  a  twilight,  feeling 
and  reasoning  my  way 
through  life,  as  questioning 
Doubting  Thomas  did.  But  in 
my  poor,  maimed,  withered 
way,  I  bear  with  me  as  I  go 
on  a  seeking  spirit  of  desire 
for  a  faith  that  was  with  him 
of  the  olden  time,  who,  in 
his  need,  as  I  in  mine,  ex- 
claimed, 'Help  Thou  my  un- 
belief.' " 
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Lincoln  Lived  By 
Religious  Tenets 


WASHINGTON— I  have  sometimes  wondered  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  do  or  say  today  about  the 
fact  that  84  schools  and  places  of  worship  have  been 
dynamited  in  two  years  over  the  same  issue  he  fought 
for. 

As  far  as  I  know  churches  were  not  dynamited 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  dynamite  Lincoln's  Church  anyway,  for  he 
belonged  to  none. 


In  Illinois  he  once  rented  a 
church  pew,  but  it  was  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln who  usually  sat  in  it.  When 
invited  to  join, 
he  said  that  he 
"could  not  quite 
see  it." 

"I  doubt      the 
possibility        or 
propriety  of  set- 
tling the  religion 
of   Jesus    Christ 
in  the  model  of 
man-made5 
creeds  and  dog-      PEARSON 
ma,"   he   once   said.   "It  was   a 
spirit  in  the  life  he  laid  stress  on 
and  taught,  if  I  read  aright." 

AND  AGAIN,  "I  CANNOT  with- 
out mental  reservations  assent  to 
long  and  complicated  creeds  and 
catechisms.  If  the  church  would 
ask  simply  for  assent  to  the  Sav- 
ior's statement  of  the  substance 
of  the  law:  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
vith  all  thy  mind  and  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,  that  church  would 


gladly  join  with." 

So  Lincoln   stayed  away   from  I  war,   "he  was  the  only  man 


the  church  as  a  formal  member. 
But  he  loved  a  theological  argu- 
ment, and  in  them  frequently 
quoted  Robert  Burns'  poem,  "Holy 
Willie's  Prayer."  By  accenting  the 
line,  "What!  Send  one  to  Heaven 
and  ten  to  Hell"  He  showed  how 
he  disapproved  of  the  prevailing 
concept  of  Hell.  This  was  heresy 
in  Illinois  in  those  days,  since 
revivalist  preachers  made  perdi- 
tion seem  very  real  and  very 
popular. 

But  though  Lincoln  belonged  to 
no  church,  he  would  have  looked 
with  approval  upon  the  church- 
men of  today  who  have  taken  a 
courageous  stand  for  better  under- 
standing in  the  South. 

He  would  have  approved,  heart- 
ily, of  Billy  Graham's  sermon  at 
Clinton,  Tenn.,  commemorating 
the  raising  of  money  for  the  new 
high  school. 

"WE  MUST  RECOGNIZE  that 
love  of  mankind  cannot  be  en- 
forced by  bayonets  alone,"  Gra- 
ham told  those  whose  schoolhouse 
had  been  bombed. 

Though  Lincoln  led  a  nation  at 

n 


history,"  according  to  the  late  A. ! 
Powell  Davies,  "who  ever  led  an 
army  into  battle  loving  his  ene- 
mies more  than  he  loved  himself." 
Lincoln  would  also  have  ad- 
mired the  courage  of  such  clergy- 
men as  Ross  Weston,  the  Unitari- 
an minister  of  Arlington,  Va., 
Monsignor  Flaherty  of  Virginia, 
Rev.  Colin  Lile,  rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  Alexandria  where 
George  Washington  worshipped, 
Rabbi  John  Rothschild  of  Atlanta, 
who  held  an  inspiring  service  in 
his  temple  immediately  after  it 
was  bombed. 

THE  KIND  OF  PARSON  Lincoln 
believed  in  was  not  the  hell-and- 
brimstone  type  but  men  like  Rev., 
Paul  W.  Turner,  the  little  Baptist 
who  was  beaten  up  by  seven  men 
and  two  women  on  the  streets  of 
Clinton,  Tenn.,  after  he  escorted 
six  Negro  children  through  a  mob 
of  shouting  demonstrators. 

Lincoln  would  have  given  his 
blessing  to  the  Henderson,  Ken- 
tucky, Ministerial  Association 
whose  members  were  booed  and 
jeered  by  a  mob  in  front  of  the 
Weaverton  Consolidated  School 
when  they  appeared  there  to  give 
moral  support  to  parents.  And  he 
would  have  given  his  quiet,  pow- 
erful support  to  the  five  Methodist 
ministers  who  telegraphed  Gov. 
Orval  Faubus  asking  that  he  apo- 
logize for  branding  the  Presbyter- 
ian clergy  Communists  because  of 
their  stand  on  the  race  issue. 


THE   POWER  OF  FAITH  -By  Howard  Bvodie 


o  c 


Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
in  faith.  At  Springfield,  his 
home  town,  he  voiced  his 
reverence  for  Christ's  com- 
mandment, "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  .  .  .  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Leaving  Springfield  for 
Washington,  he  said, 
"Without  the  assistance  of 
that  Divine  Being  ...  I  can- 
not succeed.  With  that  as- 
sistance, I  cannot  fail."  En 
route,  he  said,  "\  shall  be 
happy  indeed,  if  I  shall  be 
a  h  u  m  b  I  e  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty ..." 

In  W  a  s  h  i  n  g  t  o  n  he 
prayed  daily  and  called 
prayer  "talking  with  God." 
There,  he  was  not  afraid 
to  stand  and  face  the 
struggle  of  the  Union,  or 
to  kneel  for  strength,  Al- 
though he  liked  the  idea 
of  those  who  prayed,  "not 
to  be  heard  of  men,"  he  is 
known  to  have  kneeled 
alone  and  with  others  in 
prayer,  and  to  have  asked, 
"Pray  that  I  may  have 
strength  and  wisdom." 

In  a  tribute  to  Lincoln, 
a  British  statesman  said: 
"He  is  one  of  those  giant 
figures,  of  whom  ihere 
are  very  few  in  history  .  .  . 
They  are  no  longer  Greek 
or  Hebrew  or  English  or 
American.  They  belong  to 
mankind." 
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Power  of  Faith 


By  HOWARD  BROD1E 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  lived  in 
■**  faith.  At  Springfield,  his  home 
town,  he  voiced  his  reverence  for 
Christ's  commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  Cod  with  all  thy 
heart  .  .  .  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." Leaving  Springfield  for  Wash- 
ington, he  said,  "Without  the  as- 
sistance of  that  Divine  Being  ...  I 
cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance, 
I  cannot  fail."  En  route,  he  said,  "1 
shall  be  happy  indeed,  if  I  shall  be  a 
humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty  .  .  ." 

In  Washington  he  prayed  daily  and 


called  prayer  "talking  with  God." 
There,  he  was  not  afraid  to  stand  and 
face  the  struggle  of  the  Union,  or  to 
kneel  for  strength.  Although  he 
liked  the  idea  of  those  who  prayed 
"not  to  be  heard  of  men,"  he  is  known 
to  have  kneeled  alone  and  with 
others  in  prayer,  and  to  have  asked, 
"Pray  that  1  may  have  strength  and 
wisdom." 

In  a  tribute  to  Lincoln.  David  Lloyd 
George  said:  "He  is  one  of  those 
giant  figures,  of  whom  there  are  very 
few  in  history  .  .  .  They  are  no  longer 
Greek  or  Hebrew  or  English  or 
American — they  belong  to  mankind." 
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And  Abraham  Lincoln  Walked  With  God 


On  nn.'  "f  In.--  v.-'n-  ihiv  iiiibli. 
.1.  mvi.il  in.'  rollowiiiK  i"i«ecli  iv 
-I      Willi,     li    prim.'.l    l.y    refill 

No  more  expressive  phrase 
can  be  found  in  the  Bible — 
that  exhaustless  fount  of  apt  ' 
phraseology  —  than  this: 
"And  Enqclr  walked  with 
Cod!" 

No  need  for  Biblical  com- 
mentators  there.  Enoch's  life 
is  spread  out  before  you. 
You  see  at  a  giauce  it  was  a 
goodly  and  a  godly  life;  you 
know  he  did  his  duty  as  God 
had  given  him  to  see  that 
duty;  that  he  fought  the 
good  fight;  that  he  kept  the 
;  faith.  "And  Enoch  walked 
;  with  God!" 

Our   beloved   country    pre- 
sents for  the  admiration  and 
the    love    of    all    mankind    a 
human  life  as  rich  in  goodli- 
ness  and  in  godliness  as  any 
since    the    birth    of    history. 
,  Words  more  vividly   piclur- 
:  ing    tfc»t    life    in    its    daily 
walk4_and    in    its     rounded 
unitjjL  could,    not    be    found 
(ha^Ptnese:    And    Abraham 
Lincoln   walked  with  God! 
My  young  friends.   I  want 
I  you   to   feel   a    kinship   with 
j  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great- 
est  of 'our   great    men  —  to 
I  contemplate  his   life  as  you 
'  would  the  memory  of  a  dear 
farher- — for   he    was    truly    a 
'  father    to    all     humanity.     I 
want    you    to    hold    him    in 
your  heart  of  hearts  as   the 
noblest  of  sons,    the    lender- 
esuof  husbands,  the  kindest 
1  of   fathers,    the   most    loving 
uf  human   creatures.    I    want 
you  vto  know  him  as  a   man 
whofftjnrgave  his  enemies;  as 
a    man-  brave,  enough   to  ac- 
knowledge h is'/ault  when  he 
found  he  had  committed  an 
error,  who  scorned   to  do 
wrong    that    right    might    en- 
sue; who  lovetL-JJie  common 
soldier   and  'the   common 
people  with  a  love  from  be- 
yond   the    stars;    who    wept 
like  a  child  at  the  death   of 
L.  D.   Baker;  who  was  great 
enough  and  grand  enough  to 
appoint    as    his    secretary    of ; 
war,    E.   M.    Stanton   —    the 
man   who  had   been   his   bit- 
terest   personal    enemy,   and  , 
v.who    had    reviled    and    1am- 
.';.-'ied   him   ill   a   most   out-' 
■  us  manner  who  looked 
,e   and   beyond   the   per-; 
V-.-4.  iprejudices    and    sacri-i 
.b:    1  the  feeling  of  Abraham  , 
Lincoln  lor  the  needs  ol  tUc  : 
ouiitry  and  the.  preservation 
i    the  Union. 
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of  sacrifice,  of  love,  he  still 
had  time   to  hear  the  songs 
'  of  birds;  to  watch  the  flow- 
ers basking  in  the  kisses  of 
Gods     sunshine;     to     place 
himself    close    to    the    great 
heart  of  nature,  and  feel  his 
own    heart    beat    responsive 
I  to    her   rhythmic   and    melo- 
'  dious    pulsations;    to   fish   in 
I  the    creek;    to    swim    in    the 
river;  to  join  enthusiastically 
in  every  boyish  sport. 
And  in  all  and  through  all 
I  he  was  ever  simple,  playful, 
I  gentle,  and  grave;  ever  pur- 
i  poseful  and  yet  always  brim- 
j  rning  over  with  good  humor. 
I  As  a  boy  he  was  all  boy;  as 
I  a  man    he  was  all  man.  And 
j  as  a  boy  and  as  a  man,  from 
1  the   valley   of   the  cradle   to 
!  the   hills   of   Erernity,   Abra- 
I  ham     Lincoln     walked     with 
1  Cod. 


affairs*  of  this  administration 
that,   if  at   the  end,   when    1 
come  to  lay  tiown  the  reins 
of  power,   I  have   lost  every  , 
other  friend  on  earth.  I  shall  i 
at  least  have  one  friend  left,  ' 
and     that     friend     shall     he 
down  inside  of  me." 


Tiiis  boy  from  the  log 
cabin  ascended  to  the  moun-  I 
tain  top,  as  did  Moses  of  old. 
after  bearing  the  burdens  of 
the  nation  as  it  fought 
through  the  wilderness  of 
slavery;  and,  like  the  great 
Judean  lawgiver,  he  died 
within  sight  of  the  Promised 
Land  of  universal  human 
liberty.  And  in  every  phase 
and  at  every  step  of  thai 
noble  life,  Abraham  Lincoln 
walked  with  God. 


-■«  want  you  to  consider 
j-;, ,iian  as  thoroughly 
£*JM"l-  I  want  you  to  put 
vj^y  from  your  minds  any 
dea  that  he  was  u  gilded 
staiuc-  or  a  steel  engraving. 
He  was  a  plain,  modest.  God 
fearing.  God  trusting,  all 
mankind  loving  man.  He 
never  walked  on  stilts, 
thought  in  an  airship,  or 
talked  above  the  clouds.  His 
habits  were  as  simple  as  his 
own  soul,  and  his  daily  life 
as  open  and  frank  as  the 
meadows  in  springtime.  He 
was  honest:  he  was  brave; 
he  was  gentle;  he  was  for- 
giving—  "with  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all." 

He  played  as  earnestly  as 
he  worked,  and  he  worked 
i  witli  the  concentrated  deter- 
|  mination  of  a  man  Ihorough- 
i  ly  believing  in  the  gospel  of 
|  labor.  When  laying  the  foun- 
|  dation   of  his   li.fe  of   effort. 


In  a  one  roomed  log  cabin 
was  born  the  boy  whose 
glory  as  a  man  is  the  loving 
inheritance  today  of  all  hu- 
manity; the  man  who  was 
closer  to  the  great  human 
heart  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can who  ever  lived;  the  man 
who  more  nearly  than  any 
other  approached  the  Lowly 
One  of  All  Sorrows  in  his 
life  and  in  his  death. 

Humble  and  yet  self  .re- 
liant, meek  as  a  child,  and 
yet  as  brave  as  a  lion;  e_\er 
and  always  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen;  charity  itself; 
lionor  personified;  educating 
himself  by  the  light  of  a 
spicewood  fagot,  and  ulti- 
mately speaking  with  more 
touching  eloquence  than  any 
man  since  the  Sermon  On 
The  Mount  capped  the  Sinai 
of  simplicity;  working  in  the 
woods  with  an  ax  at  8  years 
of  age;  driving  a  -team  and 
handling  a  plow  at  10;  walk- 
ing miles  through  the  sleet 
and  rain  to  borrow  a  dog 
eared  speller  and  a  torn 
Bible;  saturating  hi  nisei/ 
with  the  essence  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  old  Judean 
songs  and  the  old  .Judean 
stories;  the  best  rail  splitter 
in  the  counly;  a  boatman  on 
the  Mississippi;  seeing  for 
the  first  time  aU  the' hell  of 
slavery,  and  vowing  to  God 
tiiat  if  ever  he  got  a  chance 
to  hit  it,  he  .would  hit  it 
hard:  studying  law;  -walktrvg 
10  and  12  miles  to  secure  a 
grammar  and  an  old  law 
book,  and  tramping  100 
miles  to  Springfield  to  take 
his  seat  when  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois;  devel- 
oping by  constant  and  toil- 
ful practice  his  power  of 
studious  concentration,  and 
never  putting  any  question 
aside  until  he  had  thorough- 
ly mastered  it  —  this  boy 
from  the  log  cabin  rose  in 
intellectual  height,  until  he 
completely  vanquished  I  b  e 
brilliant  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  the  most  remarkable 
tournament  of  argument  and 
wit  known  to  modern  politi- 
cal history;  rose  in  power 
and  in  m  i  g  h  t  until,  the 
Savonarola  of  the  nation,  he 
hurled  this  defiance  at  re- 
bellion: "We  won't  go  out 
of  the  U n  i  o  n  and  you 
shan't";  rose  in  moral  gran- 
deur until  he  gave  voice  to 
this  sentiment,  which  should 
be  graven  deep  in  the  heart 
of  every  American: 

"1  desire  to  so  conduct  the 


During  the  four  years  of  a 
fratricidal  war.  when  brother 
lifted    hand   against   brother, 
and   the   fields   ran    red    with 
blood,   the  surpassing  greal- 
i  ness  of  this  great  man  shone 
!  with   a  glory   from  on   high. 
!  Misunderstood,  abused,  slan- 
i  dered    during    his    life,    the 
j  better    vision    of    the    later 
I  years  has  shown  that  he  ever 
]  read  the  heavens  aright;  that 
I  he    ever    saw    the    light     as 
j  clearfy  as  did  Saul  of  Tarsus; 
that  he  ever  planned  for  the 
best.  In  all   those   history 
making    years,    when    every 
.  day  was  an   Iliad  and  every 
j  night    an    Odyssey,    he    kept 
.  the    Union    high    and    sacred 
above    all     other    considera- 
tions,    like     the     polar     star 
abuve    the    midnight    sea     In 
,  all    those   years,    while   daily 
!  walking   through  his  Garden 
of     Geihsemane.     he     never 
.  lost    his    faith    in    a   God    m 
Israel,    even    when    his    pro- 
phetic   soul     visioned    ahead 
!  the  awful  shadow  of  his  own 

Calvary. 
1       He    is   the   heritage   nl    the 
,  ages  now.  A  reunited  nation 
;  is    his    monument,    and    the 
unbroken    chorus    of    human 
j  liberty  his  never  ending  an- 
I  them.  The  beaded  rosaries  of 
I  his   sorrows  ami   his  suffer- 
ings have  been  fashioned  by 
I  a    loving    people    into    the 
j  swelling    Litany    of    his    im- 
mortal, glories.    His   Genesis 
I'opened  on  the  rude  floor  of 
a  one  roomed  log  cabin;  his 
.  Chronicles  were  hound   in  a 
I  nation's  life  and  in  a  nation's 
j  love;' Ita   Acta    sounded   the 
depths     and     ascended      the 
heights    of    human    and    hu- 
mane endeavor;  while  a  ven- 
erating  humanity  lias  written 
his  Revelations  in   the  stars. 
And     Abraham     Lincoln 
walked   with  God! 


Portland  Evening  Express 
Fortland,  Maine 
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The  POWER  OF  FAITH  »&-*im 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  strengthened  by  his  faith.  He  believed:  "The  will 
of  God  prevails.  Without  Him  all  human  reliance  is  vain.  Without  the  as- 
sistance of  that  Divine  Being  I  can  not  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  can 
not  fail  .  .  .  Being  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  I  desire  that  all  my  works  and  acts  may  be  according  to  His  will; 
and  that  it  may  be  so,  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  and  seek  His  aid 
...  I  have  a  solemn  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  finish  the  work  I  am  in, 
in  full  view  of  my  responsibility  to  my  God,  with  malice  toward  none;  With 
charity  toward  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  me  to  see 
the  right." 
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Mr*  Lincoln's  Religion 

He  Saw  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty 
In  the  Affairs  of  All  Nations     - 

By  LOUIS  CASSELS,  VPI  Writer 


Washington  —  Americans 
this  month  are  celebrating 
the  birthday  anniversary  of  a 
President  who  never  joined  a 
church  but  who  may  have  been 
the  most  pro- 
foundly reli- 
gious man 
ever  to  occupy 
the  White 
House. 

A  b  r  a  ham 
Lincoln  was 
d  e  n  o  u  n  ced 
during  his 
lifetime  as  an 
"infidel"  and 
a  "free-think- 
er." Some  of  A-  ^coln 
his  early  biographers,  notably 
William  Herndon  carelessly 
furthered  the  impression  that 
Lincoln  was  skeptical  and 
unsympathetic  toward  reli- 
gion. 

But  anyone  who  has  read 
Lincoln's  own  words — his  let- 
ters and  other  private  papers 
as  well  as  his  public  addresses 
—must  recognize  that  he  had 
a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
God. 

He  had  a  strong,  almost 
mystical  conviction  that  Amer- 
icans were  a  "chosen"  people; 
that  God  was  working  out  His 
own  purposes  in  the  history  of 
this  nation,  including  the 
bloody  agony  of  the  Civil  War; 
and  that  he,  Lincoln,  was  "a 
humble  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Faith 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the 
war,  a  pious  churchman  visit- 
ed Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  White 
House  and  told  him  that  "if 
we  do  right,  God  will  lead  us 
out  of  this  wilderness." 

"My  faith  is  greater  than 
yours,"  Lincoln  replied  quiet- 
ly.. "I  also  believe  that  He  will 
compel  us  to  do  right  ...  I 
think  He-means  that  we  shall 
do  more  than  we  have  yet  done 
in  furtherance  of  His  plans, 
and  He  will  open  the  way  for 
our  doing  it. 

"I  have  felt  His  hand  upon 
me  in  great  trials  and  submit- 
ted to  His  guidance,  and  I  trust 
that  as  He  shall  further  open 
the  way  I  will  be  ready  to  walk 
therein,  relying  on  His  help 
and  trusting  in  His  goodness 
and  wisdom^" 

Although  many  Presidents 
have  sought  God's  guidance, 
publicly  or  privately,  none  ev- 
er has  gone  farther  than  Lin- 
coln in  consciously  submitting 
all  major  decisions  to  the  will 


of  God. 

When  he  assembled  his  cabi- 
net on  September  22,  1862,  to 
announce  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  he  did  not  ar- 
gue about  its  political  or  mili- 
tary expediency.  He  explained 
with  simple  finality: 

"I  made  a  solemn  vow  before 
God,  that  if  General  Lee  was 
driven  back  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  would  crown  the  result 
by  the  declaration  of  freedom 
to  the  slaves." 

One  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  Lincoln's  religion  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Wolf,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Episco- 
pal Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  In  his  book, 
"The  Almost  Chosen  People," 
Dr.  Wolf  says: 

"For  Lincoln,  God  was  not 
a  'cosmic  blur'  nor  the  politi- 
cians' benediction  over  spread- 
eagle  oratory.  God  was  ulti- 
mate yet  persona]  reality,  and 
He  made  himself  accessible  to 
one  who  sought  Him  out.  For 
Lincoln,  God  was  the  final 
court  of  appeal  when  he  was 
uncertain  about  the  moral  as- 
pects of  a  question." 

The  'Most  Religious' 

Dr.  Wolf  believes  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  "unquestionably 
our  most  religious  President." 
He  also  calls  Mr.  Lincoln  "one 
of  the  greatest  theologians  of 
America,"  not  in  the  sense  of 
producing  a  system  of  doctrine 
"but  in  the  sense  of  seeing  the 
hand  of  God  intimately  in  the 
affairs  of  nations." 

Why  did  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  join  a  church? 

The  evidence  of  his  private 
papers  indicates  that  he  was 
repelled  by  sectarian  rivalries 
and  hair-splitting  doctrinal 
quarrels  that  characterized  the 
Protestant  churches  of  his  day. 
He  also  had  a  powerful  dis- 
taste for  attempts  to  reduce 
the  Christian  faith  to  a  set  of 
verbal  propositions. 

He  wrote  to  friends  that  he 
was  "convinced  of  the  truth  pf 
the  Christian  religion"  but  "I 
doubt  the  possibility,  or  the 
propriety,  of  settling  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
models  of  man-made  creeds 
and  dogmas." 

President  Lincoln's  love  was 
tlie  Bible,  which  he  called  "the 
best  gift  God  has  given  to 
men."  He  read  it  constantly, 
and  his  familiarity  with  its 
contents  far  exceeded  that  of 
many  clergymen.  His  speeches 
are  filled  with  biblical  phrases 
and  thoughts. 


The  Arizona  ±>epublic 
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Power  Of  Faith 


By  Howard  Brodie 


WASHINGTON'S  faith  manifested  the  freedom  of 
religion  in  America.  Though  an  Episcopalian, 
he  attended  other  churches.  He  once  noted:  "Went  to 
a  Quaker  meeting  in  the  forenoon  .  .  .  Went  to  the 
'  Presbyterian  meeting  .  .  .  Went  to  the  Romish  church, 
to  High  Mass." 

Lincoln's  faith  manifested  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual- "With  charity  toward  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  me  to  see  the  right."  Though 
a  member  of  no  church,  he  considered  himself  "a 
humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,"  and  desired  that  all  his  "works  and  acts 
may  be  according  to  His  will." 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

February  11,   1962 


Abe  Lincoln  and  Religion 

He  Was  a  Strong  Believer  in  Prayer,  but  Never  Joined  a  Church 

By  Jules  Loh 


NEW  YORK.  Feb.  Ill  (AP). 
IN  1S46  there  was  a  religious 
issue  in  an  election  campaign. 

Somebody  claimed  the  candi- 
date for  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Springfield,  ill., 
—Abraham  Lincoln— was  "an 
infidel." 

"That  I  am  not  a  member  of 
any  Christian  church  is  true," 
replied  Abe,  honestly,  "but  \ 
have  never  denied  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures;  ami  I  have  never 
spoken  with  intentional  disre- 
spect of  religion  in  general  or  of 
any  denomination  of  Christians 
in  particular." 

Lincoln  won  the  election.  But 
three  years  earlier  it  had  been 
a  different  story.  He  had  tried 
for  the  Whig  partv  nomination 
without  success,  and  laid  at 
least  part  of  the  blame  to  re- 
ligious intolerance. 

"It  was  everywhere  con- 
tended," he  wrote,  "that  no 
Christian  ought  to  go  for  me  be- 
cause 1  belonged  to  no  church, 
was  suspected  of  being  a  deist, 
and  had  talked  about  lighting  a 
duel." 

Much  has  been  written  about 
Lincoln's  religious  beliefs,  and 
as  his  birthday  mils  around  each 
year  a  popular  pastime  in 
some  quarters  is  to  try  to  figure 
out  what  denomination  he  be- 
longed to. 

His  own  words,  however,  pro- 
vide the  best  insight  regarding 
the  innermost  feelings  at  this 
deeply  religious  man. 

HE  HIMSELF  admitted  to  be- 
ing superstitious.  In  1841  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Joshua  F. 
Speed  of  Louisville,  Ky.:  "I  was 
always  superstitious.  I  believe 
God  made  me  one  of  the  instru- 
ments for  bringing  your  wife 
and  you  together,  which  union  I 
have  no  doubt  He  foreordained." 
And  the  day  before  his  death  he 
told  his  cabinet  about  a  dream 
he  had  the  night  before;  the 
same  dream  he  said  he  had 
dreamt  immediately  before  all 
the  great  events  of  the  war. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN   .  .  .  "Ihou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 

God  with   all  thy   heart  and  with   all  thy  soul  and  with  all 

thy  mind  ..." 

And  on  the  Bible: 

"Take  all  of  this  Book  upon 
reason  that  you  can,  and  the  bal- 
ance on  faith,"  he  wrote  to 
Speed  in  1864,  "and  you  will  live 
and  die  a  happier  and  better 
man." 

And  a  profound  faith  in  Divine 
Providence: 

"If,  after  endeavoring  to  do 
my  best  in  the  light  which  God 
affords  me,  I  find  my  efforts 
fail,"  he  wrote  in  18li2,  "  I  must 
believe  that  for  some  purpose 
unknown  to  me  He  wills  it  other- 
wise." 

Again,  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  wrote: 

"The  will  of  God  prevails.  In 
great  contests  each  party  claims 
to  act   in   accordance   with  the 


the  same  tiling  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  present  civil  war 
it  is  quite  possible  that  God's 
purpose  is  something  different 
from  the  purpose  of  either  party; 
and  yet  the  human  instrumen- 
talities, working  just  as  they  do, 
are  the  best  adaptations  to  effect 
His  purpose. 

"I  am  almost  ready  to  say 
that  this  is  probably  true;  that 
God  wills  this  contest  and  wills 
that  it  shall  not  end  yet  .  .  . 
He  could  give  the  final  victory 
to  either  side  any  day.  Yet  the 
contest  proceeds." 

Perhaps    the    most    revealing 


But  Lincoln  also  had  a  strong     w'iH  of  God.  Both  may  be,  and 


reliance  on  prayer: 

"I  went  to  my  room  and  got 
down  on  my  knees  in  prayer," 
he  said  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  "Never  before 
had  I  prayed  with  as  much  earn- 
estness. I  felt  that  I  must  put 
all  my  trust  in  Almighty  God. 
...  I  prayed  that  he  would  not 
let  the  nation  perish." 


one  must  be,  wrong. 
"God  cannot  be  for  and  against 


declaration  of  Lincoln's  religious 
attitude  was  summed  up  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  when  he 
said: 

"1  have  never  united  myself 
to  any  church  because  I  have 
found  difficulty  in  giving  my 
assent  ...  to  the  long,  com- 
plicated statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  characterize  their 
articles  of  belief. 

"When  any  church  will  in- 
scribe over  its  altar,  as  its  sole 
qualification  for  membership,  the 
Master's  condensed  statement  of 
the  substance  of  both  law  and 
Gospel,  'Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself  that  church  will  I 
join  with  all  my  heart  and  with 
all  my  soul." 


Globe -Gazette 
Mason  City,  Tova 
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Lincoln  had 
a  religious 
issue,  too        ! 

By   JULES   LOH 
AP   Staff   Writer 

In  1846  there  was  a  religious1 
issue  in  an  election  campaign. 

Somebody  claimed  the  candi- 
date lor  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  Springfield,  111.— 
Abraham  Lincoln  —  was  "an  in- 
fidel." 

"That  I  am  not  a  member  of 
any  Christian  church  is  true,"  re- 
plied Abe,  honestly,  "but  I  have 
never  denied  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  I  have  never 
spoken  with  intentional  disrespect 
of  religion  in  general  or  of  any 
denomination  of  Christians  in  par- 
ticular." 

Lincoln  won  the  election.  But 
three  years  earlier  it  had  been  a 
different  story.  He  had  tried  for 
a  Whig  party  nomination  without 
success,  and  laid  at  least  part  of 
the  blame  to  religious  intolerance. 

I 

Much  has  faaen  written  about 
Lincoln's  religious  beliefs,  and  as 
his  birthday  rolls  around  each 
year  a  popular  pastime  in  some 
quarters  is  to  try  to  figure  out 
what  denomination  he  belonged 
to. 

His  own  words,  however,  pro-i 
vide  the  best  insight  regarding  I 
the  innermost  feelings  of  this, 
deeply  religious  man. 

He  himself  admitted  to  being 
superstitious.  In  1841  he  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Joshua  F.  Speed  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  "I  was  always 
superstitious.  I  believe  God  made 
me  one  of  the  instruments  for 
bringing  your  (wife)  and  you  to- 
gether, which  union  I  have  no 
doubt  he  foreordained." 

But  Lincoln  also  had  a  strong 

reliance  on  prayer: 

"I  went  to  my  room  and  got 
down  on  my  knees  in  prayer,"  he 
said  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  "Never  before  had  I 
prayed  with  as  much  earnestness. 
I  felt  that  I  must  put  all  my 
trust  in  Almighty  God  ....  I 
prayed  that  he  would  not  let  the 
nation  perish." 

And  a  profound  faith  in  divine 
providence: 

"If,  after  endeavoring  to  do  my 
best  in  the  tight  which  (God)  af- 
fords me,  I  find  my  efforts  fail," 
he  wrote  in  1862,  "I  must  believe 
that  for  some .  purpose  unknown 
to  me  He  wills  it  otherwise." 


Perhaps     the.    most,    revealing 

declaration  of  Lincoln's  religious 
attitude  was  summed  up  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  when  he 
said: 

"I  have  never  united  myself  to 
any  church  because  I  have  iound 
difficulty  in  giving  my  assent  .  .  . 
to  the  long  complicated  state- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine  which! 
characterize  their  articles  of  be-' 
lief. 

"When  any  church  will  inscribe 
over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  qualifi- 
cation for  membership,  the  Mas- 
ter's condensed  statement  of  the 
substance  of  both  law  and  gospel 
'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God;| 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  allji 
thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind,! 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  that| 
church   will   I   join   with   all   my: 
heart  and  with  all  my  soul."     I 


CAMPAIGN  PHOTO— Taken 
in  Springfield,  111.,  June  3, 
I860,  this  picture  shows  Lin- 
coln as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  It 
is  from  the  collection  of  Ced- 
ric  Ruby,  639  7th  NE,  a  mem- 
ber of  Children  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


BEARDLESS -The    Civil    War 
humorist,  Artemus  Ward,  inter* 
views  a  beardless  Abraham  Lin- 
coln    during     the     presidential 
election  campaign  in  1860.  Re- 
peatedly in  the  dark  days  of- 
1861-65,   a  cabinet  meeting   be- 
gan with  the  President's  read- ' 
ing    of    the    latest    published  • 
sketch  by  Ward.  '. 


Evening  Journal    Wil. , 
February  13,  19^2 


Del. 


Rabbi  Calls  Lincoln's  Faith 
Similar  to  Unitarianism 


Lincoln's  religious  faith  came 
closer  to  Unitarianism  than 
any  other,  a  group  of  the  Civil 
War  President's  admirers  was 
told  last  night. 

Rabbi  Herbert  E.  Drooz  of 
Temple  Beth  Emeth  expressed 
the  opinion  at  the  Lincoln  Club 
of  Delaware's  34th  annual 
meeting  at  the  Soda  House  on 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  R.  R.  M. 
Carpenter  near  Montchanin. 

Lincoln  was  "no  doubt  a 
rationalist,"  Rabbi  Drooz  said, 


but  once  published  a  statement 
that  while  he  was  a  member 
of  no  church,  he  believed  in 
the  Scriptures. 

The  Beth  Emeth  spiritual 
leader  also  said  he  found  noth- 
ing strange  in  a  remark  he 
heard  as  a  boy  that  Lincoln 
"would  have  been  at  home  in 
a  synagogue." 

The  commandment  to  "  'love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  was 
no  glittering  generality  to 
him,"  the  rabbi  said. 


Five  were  named  to  two 
year  terms  on  the  club  board 
of  directors.  They  are  Super- 
ior Court  Judge  Andrew  D. 
Christie,  Dr.  Allen  D.  King, 
Albert  W.  James,  Willard  R. 
Heald  and  J.  Paul  Heinel. 

The  club,  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Lincoln 
Room  of  the  Wilmington  Insti- 
tute Free  Library,  also  heard  a 
report  on  progress  during  the 
year  by  Harland  A.  Carpenter, 
librarian. 
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Opportunities  Available  to  GE 
Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1963 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
one  of  my  recent  trips  to  Syracuse  I  vis- 
ited General  Electric's  Electronics  Park 
where  16,000  people  are  employed.  Dur- 
ing my  visit  I  went  to  one  of  the  classes 
established  for  the  benefit  of  employees — 
a  class  which  provides  them  with  educa- 
tion and  training  to  help  move  them 
ahead  in  their  own  jobs  or  prepare  them 
for  other  work. 

I  was  not  only  impressed  but  delighted 
to  see  the  activities  which  were  carried 
on.  So  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
may  see  what  industry  can  do  to  help  its 
employees  I  am  inserting  a  recent  article 
from  the  General  Electric  News  which 
details  the  opportunities  available  to  GE 
employees: 

One  of  Evert  Five  Syracuse  GE^ers  Enrolls 
in  Classes 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  five  Syracuse  Gen- 
eral Electric  employees  is  going  to  school  this 
fall  to  extend  his  general  education  or  im- 
prove his  working  skills. 

Approximately  3,000  employees  have  signed 
up  for  courses  most  of  which  are  scheduled 
to  get  underway  within  the  next  few  days. 

Classes  include  some  80  technical  courses 
conducted  by  the  company  for  technicians, 
engineering,  and  professional  personnel;  a 
group  of  nontechnical  company-sponsored 
courses  in  such  subjects  as  "Conference 
Leadership"  and  "Professional  Business  Man- 
agement," apprentice  training  program 
courses,  manufacturing  training  program 
courses,  courses  administered  under  the  self- 
development  program  for  hourly  employees, 
and  others  conducted  by  University  College, 
Syracuse  University,  LeMoyne  College,  and 
Community  College. 

W.  E.  Wendt,  technical  and  profesional 
education  administrator,  EPCRO,  reports 
that  approximately  1,600  employees  have  en- 
rolled in  80  technical  courses  conducted  by 
the  company  in  such  subjects  as  "Funda- 
mentals of  Digital  Computer  Programing," 
"Numerical  Methods  and  Math  Analysis," 
and  "Transistor  Circuits."  This  represents 
an  increased  enrollment  of  33  percent  over 
last  year. 

Wendt  indicated  that  openings  still  exist 
in  many  technical  classes.  Employees  in- 
terested should  contact  their  department 
technical  education  specialist. 

In  the  nontechnical  area,  eight  classes  in 
"Effective  Presentation"  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  104  students  representing  all  Syra- 
cuse GE  departments  began  September  10. 
Two  reading  development  classes,  with  25 
GE  students  in  each,  are  scheduled  to  get 
underway  at  LeMoyne  College  next  week. 

Beulah  Larkin,  who  coordinates  these  non- 
technical courses,  also  announced  that  24 
employees  are  enrolled  in  two  classes  of 
"Conference  Leadership,"  20  others  in  "Prac- 
tical Politics,"  20  in  "Professional  Business 
Management,"  and  20  in  "Effective  Oral  Com- 
munication." 

Seventy-nine  apprentices  began  their  fall 
schedule  of  2 -hour  classes  3  nights  a  week 
on  September  10.  The  15  instructors  for 
these  courses  are  all  Syracuse  GE  employees. 

The  manufacturing  studies  series  con- 
ducted under   the   manufacturing  training 


program  is  now  underway.  A  total  of  148 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  17  courses  of  the 
three-year  series.  Fifty-seven  other  GE  em- 
ployees are  utilized  as  instructors  of  these 
classes. 

Classes  conducted  under  the  self -develop- 
ment program  for  hourly  employees  began 
.  the  week  of  September  17. 

Ralph  H.  Vanoss,  administrator  of  the  self- 
development  program,  revealed  that  27  are 
enrolled  in  the  16-week  "Blueprint  Reading 
and  Wiring"  course,  82  others  in  the  20-week 
Basic  Electricity  Part  I  course,  and  32  in 
Basic  Electronics  Part  I.  Basic  Electronics 
is  also  a  20-week  course. 

In  addition  to  these  company-sponsored 
courses,  hundreds  of  other  employees  are 
attending  courses  at  University  College,  Syra- 
cuse University,  LeMoyne  College,  and  Com- 
munity College. 

Some  are  utilizing  the  company's  tuition 
refund  program,  under  which  GE  pays  part 
of  the  cost  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
job  related  courses.  Others  are  attending 
classes  of  their  choice  on  their  own. 


Petition  for  Continuation  of  the  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  on  the  High 
School  Level 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1963 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
pointed  out  to  this  House  before  the  deep 
concern  felt  by  myself  and  the  fine  peo- 
ple of  the  district  I  represent  here  about 
the  Defense  Department  plan  to  elimi- 
nate the  high  school  ROTC  program. 

As  the  House  knows,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Forces  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  investigating  the  situation  under 
a  charge  from  Chairman  Carl  Vinson, 
the  distinguished  dean  of  this  House. 

Today,  in  order  to  further  illustrate 
to  the  House  the  deep  feelings  for  the 
ROTC  of  the  young  men  now  training  in 
it,  I  include  under  unanimous  consent, 
in  the  Record  a  petition  from  the  ROTC 
detachment  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  Senior 
High  School.  The  following  petition  to 
the  Congress  was  signed  by  148  ROTC 
cadets  from  that  school. 

These  American  boys  are  not  harassed 
by  the  ROTC  as  some  spokesmen  have 
suggested.  They  are  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans willing  to  do  their  part  for  this 
Nation  and  glad  to  be  trained  to  do  that. 

Here  is  their  petition: 
Petition  for  Continuation  of  ROTC,  Car- 
thage Senior  High  School,  Carthage,  Mo., 

February  22, 1963 

Whereas  the  ROTC  program  as  presently 
organized  is  both  beneficial  to  its  partici- 
pants as  well  as  to  the  community  as  a 
whole; 

Whereas  the  ROTC  program  as  presently 
organized  serves  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
military  sciences  and  provide  a  knowledge 
of  basic  military  subjects  which  benefits  the 
participant  as  well  as  the  Nation  when  he 
enters  the  Armed  Forces; 

Whereas  the  present  proposal  to  eliminate 
Junior  Division  ROTC  fails  to  consider  the 
many  intangible  values  of  the  present  pro- 
gram which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 


dollars  and  cents,  but  rather  in  overall  bene- 
fit to  the  Nation; 

Whereas  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
ROTC  program  instills  in  the  cadet  a  sense 
of  pride,  respect  for  authority,  and  honesty 
which  contributes  to  the  overall  molding  of 
his   character:    Now,   therefore,   be    it 

Resolved  by  the  undersigned,  That  we  go 
on  record  opposing  any  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment eliminating  such  program  and  be 
it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Stuart 
Symington,  the  Honorable  Edward  V.  Long, 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Missouri 
and  to  the  Honorable  Durwood  Hall,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri. 


This  Nation  Under  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1963 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  21,  1963,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 
High  School  to  discuss  the  issue  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  24,  1962, 
barring  prayer  in  the  New  York  State 
schools. 

The  speaker  at  that  particular  meet- 
ing was  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  of  Wisconsin.  The 
title  of  his  address  "This  Nation  Under 
God." 

I  sat  during  the  course  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg's  address  completely  en- 
thralled and  greatly  informed.  It  was 
the  finest  talk  I  have  ever  heard  on  this 
subject. 

Believing  that  every  Member  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  at  least  reading 
this  address,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
inserting -it  herewith  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

This  Nation   Under   God 

It  was  Just  last  week  that  our  Nation 
paused  briefly  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Its 
greatest  leaders  and  16th  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  It  was  Just  a  short  distance 
from  where  we  are  meeting  tonight  that  this 
loved  and  honored  man  delivered  a  short 
memorial  known  as  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
It  has  become  one  of  humanity's  greatest  ut- 
terances, not  merely  because  it  was  brief  and 
simple  in  style  but  because  each  phrase  por- 
trays a  truth  that  is  lasting  and  significant. 
From  this  immortal  speech,  which  lasted  but 
a  brief  2  minutes,  I  quote  from  the  last  few 
lines : 

"It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us; 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain."  (End  of  quote.) 
And  what,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  the 
task  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  they  were 
to  dedicate  themselves?  It  was  this,  and  I 
now  use  his  closing  words,  "That  this  Nation, 
under  God,"  not  merely  a  nation  of  men  be- 
lieving only  in  themselves  or  in  some  ma- 
terial ideal,  but  that  "this  Nation  under  God 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
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government  of  the  people;  by  the  people; 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from,  the 
earth." 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "This  Nation  under 
God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,"  he 
was  not  trying  to  be  rhetorical.  It  was  not 
a  religious  gesture  (a  tipping  of  his  hat,  so 
to  speak)  to  Almighty  God.  He  illustrated 
quite  clearly  his  belief  in  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  life — namely  that  it  was  con- 
ceived by  God  and  that,  to  find  fulfillment, 
life  must  be  lived  under  God. 

He  was  saying  to  the  people  he  so  deeply 
loved  and  who  had  borne  so  heavy  a  burden 
that  life  is  not  meaningless;  that  the  uni- 
verse is  not  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  left 
to  move  aimlessly  over  the  sea,  but  that 
there  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
roughhew  them  how  we  will.  In  these 
immortal  words  Lincoln  reveals  that  he  had 
a  deep  and  abiding  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  truth. 

Lincoln  lived  in  a  period  of  history  in 
which  communications  and  transportation 
were  rather  primitive  compared  to  the  com- 
munications and  transportation  of  our  day. 
In  his  day  Lincoln,  living  in  Springfield,  111., 
approximately  1,000  miles  from  Washington, 
said,  "This  Nation  cannot  survive  half  slave 
and  half  free."  Today  we  live  in  a  com- 
munity of  nations  in  which  our  most  remote 
enemy  is  closer  to  us  in  time  and  in  terms 
of  transportation  and  communication  than 
Washington  was  from  Springfield,  111.,  in 
Lincoln's  day  and  it  is  as  true  of  our  com- 
munity of  nations  as  it  was  then  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  this  Nation,  that  "this 
community  of  nations  cannot  survive  half 
slave  and  half  free." 

It  is  no  secret  to  you,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
are  today  engaged  in  a  worldwide  struggle 
which  will  decide  the  destiny  of  civilization 
for  the  next  thousand  years.  We  are  at  war, 
sometimes  hot  (though  we  prefer  not  to  call 
it  war) ,  and  sometimes  cold,  meaning  simply 
that  there  is  no  military  action,  but  it  is 
war,  nonetheless.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war 
to  decide  whether  the  people  of  the  world 
shall  be  free,  as  certainly  is  the  intention  of 
God,  the  Creator,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
enslaved  to  some  degree  under  a  Marxist, 
atheist  philosophy  that  translated  into  po- 
litical expression  is  what  is  variously  called 
the  welfare  state  or  the  Socialist  state  or 
the  Communist  state. 

Every  political  decision  made  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  President;  every  decision  made  by 
State  Department;  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate; 
and  nearly  every  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  our  land,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  If  indirectly,  very 
seldom  remotely,  is  related  to  the  basic  issue 
before  us.  All  people  of  the  world  who  love 
freedom — which  means  all  but  the  selfish 
few  who  seek  the  prestige  of  personal  pow- 
er— have  an  intense  interest,  if  not  under- 
standing, in  the  decisions  that  are  made. 

It  was  Thomas  Payne  in  1776  who  said, 
"These  are  times  which  try  men's  souls." 
Nothing  could  better  describe  the  times  in 
which  we  live  in  1963  and  in  which  our 
children  will  be  forced  to  mature  in  the  next 
few  decades  and  in  which  many  of  us  will 
be  living  out  our  sunset  years.  These  days — 
these  years — this  decade  is  indeed  a  time 
that  "tries  men's  souls."  It  is  because  we 
are  in  a  very  present  period  of  decision- 
making, of  worldwide  importance;  being 
forced  to  deal  politically  with  men  represent- 
ing governments,  not  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  forced  upon  them  by  brute  power — 
men  who  have  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong, 
who  have  no  basis  for  moral  Judgment — men 
who  live  by  the  law  of  the  Jungle,  kill  or  be 
killed — that  it  is  imperative  that  we  as  a 
nation  understand  our  privileged  position 
among  nations;  that  we  understand  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  spokesman  for  the  free 
world. 


As  a  people  of  a  nation  whose  economic 
and  social- and  political  life  historically  has 
reflected  the  philosophical  position  that  God 
is  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  all  life.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  understand  three 
things : 

(1)  It  is  imperative  that  we  understand 
that  man's  peculiar  relationship  to  his  Cre- 
ator as  the  one  creation  in  all  of  God's 
marvelous  creations — made  in  God's  image — 
sets  man  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world  and  gives  to  man  certain  unquestion- 
able rights.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights." 

These  rights  referred  to  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  are  not  just  social  or 
political  conveniences  granted  to  us  by  the 
State.  They  are  neither  a  favor  nor  a 
mutually  arrived  at  contract.  They  are  basic 
premises  upon  which  men  accept  the  au- 
thority of  government.  And  they  are  ar- 
rived at  not-  as  a  result  of  discussion  or 
barter,  but  as  a  result  of  faith  in  a  God  who 
is  Creator. 

I  insist  that  there  is  a  lot  of  nonsense 
today  about  rights.  In  speaking  to  people 
throughout  the  Nation  I  come  across  some 
who  say  that  faith  in  God  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  rights;  that  there  were  among 
certain  of  our  early  political  forefathers 
those  who  had  no  faith  in  God.  With  this 
I  disagree.  The  truth  is  that  while  some 
of  our  early  forefathers  may  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  theological  position  of  a  particu- 
lar denomination  of  the  church  or  of  an 
ecclesiastical  order,  they  were  definitely  con- 
vinced and  convicted  in  their  faith  in 
Almighty  God. 

Out  rights  as  a  people  of  a  free  nation 
come  to  us  even  as  science  comes  to  us, 
in  what  I  call  a  theological  frame.  It 
is  our  peculiar  relationship  to  God  as  a 
creature,  created,  if  you  will,  in  His  image — 
and  incidentally  it  is  a  spiritual  relation- 
ship, because  God  is  a  spirit  and  being  cre- 
ated in  His  image,  we  are  spiritual  crea- 
tures— which  endows  us  with  unalienable, 
intangible,  irrevocable  rights.  Unless  we  be- 
lieve we  are  created  by  God  and  thus  en- 
dowed by  God  with  rights,  our  rights  be- 
come a  mere  social  utility,  or  a  political 
commodity  to  be  given  to  us  or  taken  from 
us  at  the  whim  and  passion  of  those  who 
happen  to  control  the  state. 

We  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  be- 
lieve in  the  cherished  doctrine  of  the  sancti- 
ty and  sacredness  of  personality,  simply  be- 
cause we  are  God's  creation. 

Several  years  ago  I  drove  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  Colorado.  I  came  through  a  commu- 
nity in  which  I  saw  a  rather  poorly  writ- 
ten sign  posted  along  the  side  of  the  street 
where  considerable  trash  and  debris  had 
been  dumped.  This  sign  read,  "No  more 
trespassing  allowed."  The  owner  of  the 
property  had  had  his  fill.  He  could  stand 
no  more.  He  saw  the  results  of  those  who 
had  run  roughshod  over  his  property. 

When  the  philosophers  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  expressed  the  concept  of 
rights  as  that  given  by  God,  and  not  by 
man,  they  were  not  discovering  a  new  truth. 
They  were  sinfply  restating  the  truth  of 
Scripture;  namely,  that  because  man  is  a 
child  of  God,  no  one  dare  trespass  on  hu- 
man personality  without  trespassing  on 
God.  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  in 
these  trying  days  in  which  we  are  engaged 
in  a  worldwide  war  for  keeps  with  atheistic 
communism,  it  is  high  time  we  as  a  nation 
put  a  sign  to  be  read  by  all  throughout  the 
world,  "No  more  trespassing  on  human  per- 
sonality." The  sign  must  also  be  clearly 
visible  to  all  in  America  for  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  save  freedom  throughout  the  world  if 
by  default  or  indifference  or  ignorance  or 


misdirected  tolerance  we  should  lose  it  here, 
for  we  are  as  yet  the  home  base  of  freedom 
for  all. 

I  know  of  no  more  confusing  and  dan- 
gerous detour  we  could  take  than  that  of 
imposing  upon  this  Nation,  and  especially 
upon  this  Nation's  schools,  a  legalistic  de- 
mand which  emanates  from  a  purely  legal- 
istic interpretation  of  our  Constitution,  that 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  God  and  the 
right  to  pray  in  public  or  outside  of  the 
church  shall  be  denied  our  people.  Criminals 
and  gangsters  are  sometimes  set  free  because 
of  some  legalistic  interpretation  of  a  law  or 
a  ruling.  To  free  such  men,  clearly  and 
unquestionably  guilty  of  committing  crime, 
may  defy  all  sense  of  justice  and  run  counter 
to  all  the  intent  of  those  who  framed  the 
law  and  all  who  abide  by  it  but  because  it  is 
legal  it  becomes  an  established  fact.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  just  because  an 
act  is  legal  it  becomes  an  established  fact. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  just  because 
an  act  is  legal  it  does  not  make  that  act 
moral  or  desirable.  This  is  the  danger  of 
creating  a  world  community  under  law  de- 
void of  basic  moral  foundations  to  undergird 
that  law. 

Now  this  is  in  a  sense  what  is  happening 
to  our  freedom. 

Because  there  has  developed  in  the  past 
few  decades  among  some  who  would  be 
leaders  of  our  Nation  an  assumption  that 
constitutional  government  is  out  of  date 
and  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  our  society, 
catapulted  overnight  into  a  space  age  which 
demands  answers  today  for  tomorrow's  ques- 
tions, we  hear  rather  strange  and  frightening 
suggestions  being  spread  among  us  falsely 
as   irrefutable  fact.     Suggestions,   such   as: 

(a)  Our  Constitution  is  outmoded  because 
it  was  written  for  an  agrarian  age,  or 

(b)  Our  Constitution  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  sixties. 

This  kind  of  talk  indicates  a  growing 
tendency  to  repudiate  the  influence  of  God 
in  human  affairs  and  to  replace  it  by  human 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  which 
we  are  told  is  the  key  to  all  progress. 

We  are  witnessing  before  our  very  eyes, 
and  it  is  so  brash  in  its  efforts  we  will  not 
believe  what  we  see,  a  coldly  calculated  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  importance  and  effec- 
tiveness of  one  of  history's  greatest  docu- 
ments of  freedom — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Over  the  years  the  basic  in- 
tent of  our  Constitution  is  being:  (1)  cir- 
cumvented out  of  authority  by  Executive 
order;  (2)  legislated  out  of  authority  by  the 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government;  in- 
terpreted out  of  authority  by  the  judicial 
branch — our  Supreme  Court.  The  late  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  issue  of  prayer 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  is  but  one 
of  many  examples.  The  decision  could  have 
been  conveniently  delayed  because  so  many 
important  matters  are  pending  before  the 
Court.  Though  legally,  and  perhaps  tech- 
nically, correct  the  decision  was  most  un- 
fortunate coming  as  it  did  in  this  time  when 
we  are  so  bitterly  engaged  in  this  worldwide 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  man.  Freedom  is 
on  the  scaffold.  It  is  most  important  that 
careless  and  itchy  fingers,  no  matter  how 
nobly  guided  by  high  ideal,  not  be  allowed 
to  trip  the  trap  to  bring  freedom  to  an  un- 
timely death. 

I  return  you  to  my  initial  statement  that 
it  is  imperative  for  our  survival  that  we  un- 
derstand man's  peculiar  relationship  to  his 
Creator  as  God's  crowning  creation,  that 
gives  the  individual  his  unquestionable  or 
unalienable  rights. 

Second,  it  is  imperative  that  we  as  a 
people  of  this  free  Nation  under  God  under- 
stand clearly  that  with  these  rights  we  have 
received  from  God  we  have  also  a  moral 
responsibility.  It  is  precisely  because  God 
created  us  in  His  image  to  be  free — to  be 
individuals  with  free  choice — that  no  man 
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dare  live  carelessly  or  Indifferently.  No  man 
has  a  moral  right  to  squander  his  life  with 
impunity,  for  if  he  toys  with  his  freedom, 
then  he  may  very  well  lose  it.  Our  freedom 
does  not  exempt  us  from  life.  He  who  claims 
a  right,  must  also  accept  his  responsibility 
to  destiny.  There  are  many  in  our  day  who 
jump  at  the  idea  of  possessing  these  rights, 
but  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  respon- 
sibility commensurate  with  these  rights. 

One  reason  freedom  finds  itself  today  in 
its  present  plight  Is  that  we  have  developed 
in  our  Nation  a  philosophy  which  is  certainly 
foreign  to  us  and  would  have  been  extremely 
repulsive  to  our  forefathers — that  is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  individual  respon- 
sibility. We  have  come  to  a  period  in 
history  in  which  we  are  evading  our  individ- 
ual responsibility  by  placing  the  blame  for 
all  our  difficulties  on  the  collection  group, 
either  as  the  community,  society  as  a  whole, 
or  government.  So,  we  look  for  govern- 
ment to  provide  us  with  all  the  answers  to 
our  difficulties. 

Before  his  death  in  1910,  William  Graham 
Sumner,  while  serving  as  professor  of  polit- 
ical and  social  science  at  Yale,  edited  an 
almanac  entitled  "The  Forgotten  Man's 
Almanac".    In  it  appears  this  statement: 

"The  social  and  political  philosophy  which 
has  been  spread  abroad  has  nourished  a 
doctrine  that  if  a  man  wants  ,  anything 
which  he  has  not  got  it  is  the  fault  of 
somebody  else  who  ought  to  be  found  and 
compelled  to  give  it  to  him." 

To  many  people  today,  and  this  certainly 
Is  true  for  those  in  our  Federal  Government 
agencies,  no  one  person  is  ever  at  fault. 
The  guilt  is  society's  and  therefore  nobody's. 
All  blame  can  be  traced  to  our  economic 
system,  or  to  bad  plumbing,  or  to  a  defec- 
tive school  system,  or  to  an  inadequate  home 
situation,  or  to  unemployment,  or  to  bad 
teeth,  or  to  greedy  businessmen,  or  to 
crooked  labor  leaders,  or  what  have  you.  So 
the  Government  must  spend  and  spend,  ever 
taking  more  from  your  paycheck  and  mine 
and  charging  the  rest  off  to  our  children,  in 
order  to  provide  more  and  more  things  for 
people  because  the  individual  is  never  to 
blame  for  any  of  his  problems. 

We  have  come  to  a  period  in  our  history- 
tragic  as  it  is — in  which  we  assume  that  in- 
dividuals are  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be 
challenged  or  blamed.  Whenever  a  man 
finds  himself  in  trouble,  it  is  because  he  is 
a  victim  of  poverty  or  bad  companions  or  of 
a  traumatic  experience  at  birth  or  the 
sinister  powers  of  the  unconscious  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  Our  solution  is  to 
forgive  all,  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  fail, 
and  thus  impossible  for  him  to  learn  by 
experience,  and  then  to  pour  his  neighbors' 
wealth  into  his  coffers  so  he  can  continue  to 
involve  himself  in  more  trouble.  Our  philos- 
ophy seems  to  be  that  since  we  cannot  really 
know  all  the  factors  that  enter  into  a  man's 
life,  no  one  should  ever  be  blamed  for  any- 
thing. 

You  see  this  is  all  tied  up  with  our  basic 
faith  in  God  and  our  willingness  or  unwill- 
ingness to  accept  the  premise  that  He  cre- 
ated us  in  His  image.  By  our  failure  or 
unwillingness  to  make  the  individual  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  destiny  and  by  our 
insistence  that  impersonal  government 
shall  assume  these  responsibilities,  we  are 
saying,  in  effect,  that  man  far  from  being 
created  in  the  image  of  God  is  nothing  more 
significant  than  tumble  weed  blown  help- 
lessly about  by  every  wind  or  influence.  If 
we  continue  on  our  present  course  that  ex- 
iles us  as  Individuals  from  responsibilities, 
the  future  holds  nothing  for  us  but  a  col- 
lectivism that  will  drag  all  men  down  to  a 
common  level — a  level  below  which  we,  as 
children  of  God,  believe  is  reserved  not  for 
man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  for 
the  animal  of  the  field. 

We  are  not  puppets  of  fate  or  victims  of 
vast  impersonal  forces  beyond  human  con- 
trol.   The    politician    in    office,    who    many 


times  cannot  adequately  handle  hia  own  af- 
fairs is  certainly  not  in  a  better  position  to 
give  adequate  answers  to  problems  of  the 
people — problems  that  vary  in  the  different 
segments  of  our  society  and  physical  geog- 
raphy. We  as  individuals  are  endowed 
with  the  creative  freedom  of  God,  our 
Maker.  We  are  free  to  take  a  hand  in  de- 
termining our  own  destiny — whether  for 
good  or  evil. 

I  like  the  words  of  the  poet  who  wrote 
these  simple  lines  which  summarize  60 
clearly  this  thought : 

Life  is  a  Jig  saw  puzzle 

Its  pieces  are  jagged  and  torn. 
We  piece  it  together  with  weeping 

'till  sometimes  it's  faded  and  worn. 

A  bright  bit  of  sunset  we  fashion 
A  home  where  wee  children  wait; 

Where  flowers  are  blooming  and  twinning 
And  love  meets  with  love  at  the  gate. 

Some  pieces  are  drab,  unenticing. 

How  gladly  we  fling  them  away. 
But  there's  a  place  for  each  fragment 

And  the  picture  is  needing  the  gray. 

No  extra  pieces  are  given, 

The  rose  and  the  gray  interlace 
And  lovely  the  picture  presented 

When  each  finds  its  proper  place. 

Sometimes  there's  a  storm  on  the  ocean 
And  the  ships  are  all  wearied  with  gale. 

But  storms  have  their  beauty  completed 
When  met  with  firm  courage  and  sail. 

Life  is  a  jig  saw  puzzle 

Cut  by  the  Master's  hand ' 
And  each  little  turn  and  each  corner 

Is  a  part  of  the  love  He  has  planned. 

So  please  put  it  together  with  patience 
Why  should  we  whimper  or  wail? 

If  we  blindly  mix  up  the  pattern 

Should  we  blame  the  Lord  If  we  fail?    • 

It  is  imperative  that  we  understand  that 
with  the  acceptance  of  unalienable  rights 
we   must   also   accept   moral   responsibility. 

And,  third,  it  is  imperative  that  we  under- 
stand that  it  is  immoral  to  surrender  basic 
freedoms  and  fundamental  rights.  If  God 
has  clothed  us  with  dignity — created  us  in 
His  own  image — set  us  in  the  world  with  the 
ability  and  with  an  innate  will  to  grapple 
with  life's  problems,  then,  to  abdicate  or  to 
transfer  these  freedoms  and  rights  to  the 
group  or  to  government  is  immoral.  It  is  in 
a  sense  to  forfeit  the  soul. 

There  are  those  in  our  day  in  high  places 
and  low  who  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  as- 
sume for  themselves  the  rights  God  has 
given  to  each  individual  man.  They  play  at 
being  God,  but  because  they  have  neither 
God's  wisdom  nor  insight,  they  in  time  bring 
only  misery  and  failure.  This  is  the  threat 
of  the  totalitarian  state.  This  is  the  threat 
in  the  earliest  form  of  the  socialist  state  or 
the  welfare  state.  Once  man  relinquishes 
his  individual  God-given  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities to  government  for  any  reason  at 
all,  he  is  on  the  road  to  abdicating  his  heri- 
tage as  the  crowning  creature  of  God's  crea- 
tion— he  is  on  the  road  to  allowing  himself, 
as  the  mere  cattle  in  the  field,  to  be  fed 
and  milked. 

Many  in  our  Nation  seem  to  think  that 
the  totalitarian  state  is  something  for  Europe 
or  Asia  or  South  America — that  we  here  in 
the  United  States  have  some  kind  of  a  natu- 
ral immunity  to  it — no  matter  what  we  do 
or  fail  to  do  or  what  course  we  take.  There 
is,  however,  only  one  thing  that  stands  be- 
tween us  and  a  totalitarian  government  and 
that  is  the  concept  of  the  meaning  of  life 
under  God,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  very  important  that  we 
as  a  free  people  do  not  allow  to  go  by  un- 
noticed or  unchallenged  the  vicious,  how- 
be  it,  well-meaning  attempts,  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  the  rights  of  a  small  mi- 
nority, to  take  from  the  vast  majority  the 


right  to  instill  in  society  at  every  level,  the 
basic  concept  of  God  as  Creator  and  Giver 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we  do 
not  allow  ourselves  as  free  people  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  those  who  believe  that  men  and  the 
physical  sciences  have  all  the  answers  to  our 
problems.  If  we  lose  our  grasp  on  the  con- 
cept of  God  as  Creator;  of  man  possessing 
dignity  and  unalienable  rights;  of  individual 
responsibility  for  his  own  destiny — if  we  are 
willing  to  try  to  substitute  some  synthetic 
creation  of  government  for  the  fundamental 
rights  of  man  or  to  insist  that  government 
assume  what  are  our  individual  responsibili- 
ties we  shall  surely  lose  our  freedom.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  obey  the  command 
given  to  the  Galatians,  "Stand  up  and  be  ye 
separate,  thus  saith  the  Lord." 

It  is  a  fact  worth  pondering  as  we  study 
history  that  when  men  of  evil  design  con- 
templated and  succeeded  in  enslaving  a  peo- 
ple, faith  in  God  and  the  church  were  the 
first  and  bitterest  points  of  attack  and  that 
in  the  struggle  to  remain  free  the  main  re- 
sistance to  totalitarian  evil  came  not  from 
the  universities,  the  centers  of  science,  not 
from  corporations,  the  centers  of  profit,  not 
from  trade  unions,  dealing  solely  with  the 
material  aspects  of  society,  but  from  the 
churches,  the  centers  of  faith,  and  more  di- 
rectly from  men  of  faith  themselves.  Faith 
and  freedom  are  inseparable.  They  are  co- 
defendants.  Destroy  faith  in  God  and  you 
destroy  freedom  as  we  know  it.  Destroy 
freedom  and  you  destroy  the  faith  in  God 
out  of  which  we  have  our  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  man. 

I  opened  my  remarks  with  words  from 
Lincoln  and  I  close  my  remarks  with  a  para- 
phrase of  the  last  sentence  of  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg Address.  It  is  my  fervent  prayer 
that,  "This  Nation  under  God" — and  I 
hasten  to  add  "this  world  under  God" — "shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  for  unless  we 
do,  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  will  perish  from  the 
earth." 


A  Presidential  Policy  of  Prudent 
Invisibility 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   STEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1963 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  the  very  eminent 
columnist  Arthur  Krock  appeared  in  the 
western  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
under  the  dateline  of  February  18,  and 
the  newsletter  was  reprinted  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  by  Human  Events. 

The  article  is  written  with  Mr.  Krock's 
usual  objectiveness  and  knowledge  of 
government. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  if  the 
Democrat  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Senate  have  to  assume  responsibility  for 
all  the  mistakes  of  the  Executive,  it  may 
not  be  long  before  the  average  citizen 
may  decide  that  they  are  too  incom- 
petent to  carry  on  the  business  of  gov- 
erning a  great  nation. 

The  article  follows: 
In   the  Nation — A  Presidential  Policy   op 
Prudent  Invisibility 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington. — The  clear  design  of  recent 
maneuvers  of  the  administration  and  its  con- 
gressional spokesmen  has  been  to  transfer 
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Lincoln  Religious  But  No  Churchgoer 


President  Depended  On  Scriptures, 
Prayer  For  Guidance  In  Decisions 

By  LOUIS  CASSELS 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11  (UPD— In  all  of  its  history,  the 
United  States  has  had  only  one  president  who  was  not  a 
member  of  any  church. 

His  name  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  ironic  that  Lincoln  should  have  this  particular  dis- 
tinction, for  he  was  "unques-  * 

tionably  our  most  religious  |  ker,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
president,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  J.  Wolf,  a  Lincoln 
scholar  and  "professor  of 
theology  at  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


In  a  book  entitled  "The 
Religion  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," Dr.  Wolf  explodes 
many  of  the  myths  that 
have  gained  circulation  dur- 
ing the  past  century  about 
Lincoln's    religious    views. 

He  shows  that  Lincoln  was 
not — as  he  has  been  described 
at  various  times  as  being  — 
an   "infidel,"  a  deist,   a   Qua- 


Methodist,   a   Presbyterian,   a 

Disciple  of  Christ  or  a  spirit- 
ualist. 

Lincoln      never     joined      a 
church  because  he  distrusted 
attempts     to     institutionalize 
religion  and  to  compress  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
what     he     called     "man-made 
creeds  and  dogmas."  He  often 
said   that   he   would    not    .join  I 
a  church   until   he  found   one  I 
whose    sole    qualification    for  | 
membership       was       Christ's 
summary  of  the  Great  Com- 
mandment: 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 


and  With  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

But  Lincoln's  religion  was 
not  a  formless  "faith  in 
faith."  He  was  a  "Biblical 
Christian"  who  drew  guid- 
ance from  the  Scriptures  not 
only  for  his  private  life  but 
also  for  the  great  decisions 
he  had  to  make  as  president. 

"The  rock  on  which  he 
stood  was  the  Bible,"  says 
Dr.  Wolf.  "No  president  has 
has  ever  had  the  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  that 
Lincoln  had. 

Dr.  Wolf  cites  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  as  an 
example  of  Lincoln's  al- 
most-mystical sense  of  di- 
vine guidance  in  national 
policy. 

When  Union  armies  were 
hard  pressed  in  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  Lincoln  spent 
long  hours  on  his  knees  in 
prayer.  He  later  told  his  cabi- 
net, according  to  the  diary  of 


his  Navy  Secretary,  Gideon 
Welles,  that  "he  had  made  a 
vow,  a  covenant,  that  if  God 
gave  us  the  victory  in  the  bat- 
tle, he  would  consider  it  his 
duty  to  move  forward  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation." 

Welles  indicated  that  Lin- 
coln was  a  little  embarrassed 
at  revealing  this  private  vow 
to  God,  but  was  "firmly  fixed 
in  his  mind"  about  carrying 
it  out. 

As  this  incident  shows, 
Lincoln  was  a  great  be- 
liever in  prayer.  But,  Dr. 
Wolf  emphasizes,  "For  Lin- 
coln, the  purpose  of  prayer 
was  not  to  get  God  to  do 
man's  bidding  but  to  place 
man  where  he  might  come 
to  see  God's  purposes  and 
to  experience  the  strength 
of  relying  on  the  everlast- 
ing  arms." 

Lincoln  himself  made  this 
point  quite  vehemently  on 
one  occasion  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  a  delegation  of 
clergymen  told  him  unctuous- 


ABRAHAM   LINGO 
Myths  exploded. 

ly    that    the    Union   was   sure 

of  victory  because  "Cud  is  on 
our  side" 

"My  concern."  said  Lincoln, 
|  "is    not    to   get    Cud    on    my 
side  but  to  he  quite  sure  that 
1  am   on   (Joel's   side." 


News  of  the  Churches 

Religious  Belief 
OfLincolnNoted 

By  Kenneth  Dole 


Dole 


Abraham  Lincoln's  practical  idealism  proved  that  his 
religion  was  superior  to  that  of  doctrinaire  abolitionists, 
according  to  Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  an  article  in  this 
week's  Christian  Century. 


Lincoln  wrote  Horace 
Greeley  that  his  main  object 
was  to  save  the  Union  and 
that  if  he  could  save  it  half 
I  slave  and  half  free  he  would 
'do  it.  This  demonstrated  a 
Vmoral  ambiguity,"  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  on  Lincoln's 
part,  Niebuhr  says,  and  in- 
dicated Lincoln  thought  it 
was  better  to  be  a  statesman 
than   a  reformer. 

In  his  article,  "The  Religion 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  the  the- 
ologian notes  that  "a  conscien- 
tious politician  is  compelled  to 
relate  all  the  moral  aspira- 
tions and  all  the  moral  hesi- 
tancies of  the  social  forces  in 
a  free  society  to  the  primary 
goal,  the  survival  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  political  order, 
the  value  of  justice  takes  an 
jneasy  second  place  behind 
:hat  of  internal  order." 

Because  the  abolitionists,  the 
"Jreeleys,  the  William  Lloyd 
jarrisons,  the  Wendell  Phil- 
ipses,  failed  to  recognize  this 
md,  self-righteously,  put  the 
ibolition  of  slavery  ahead  of 
reservation  of  the  Union, 
hey  showed  themselves  reli- 
giously inferior  to  Lincoln, 
Miebuhr  says. 

"Lincoln's  moral  superiority 
iver  the  idealists  stemmed  pri- 
marily," Niebuhr  adds,  "not 
from  his  conscientiousness  as 
a  statesman  but  from  the 
depth  and  height  of  his  re- 
ligious sense  of  the  meaning 
of  the  drama  of  history;  from 
his  consequent  sensitivity  to 
the  problem  posed  by  the 
taint  of  self-interest  in  the 
definitions  of  meaning,  by  the 
way  human  agents  corrupt  the 
meaning  in  which  they  are 
involved;  and  from  the  mag- 
nanimity which  was  the  na- 
tural fruit  of  this  sensitivity." 


President  Lincoln  a.  Christian.  The  In- 
dependent gives  an  extract  from  a  sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Carey  of  Frccport,  Illinois, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  gentleman  called  ^on 
the  President  and  after  transacting  his  business, 
/  asked  him,  as  he   had    been   requested  to   do; 

V/    1  "Whether  he  was  a  Christian V"    Tnc  President 

/*  ?/  ,      replied :  "When  I  left  home  to  take  this  chair  of 
'  VI  *k     State  I  requested  my  countrymen  to  pray  for  me; 
/V     I  was  not  then  a  Christian.    When  my  son  died, 
1    *       the  severest  trial  of  my  life,  I  was  not  a  Christian. 
But  when  I  went  to  Gettysburg,  and  looked  upon 
the  Kiaves  of  our  dead  heroes,  who  had  fallen  in 
defence  of  their  country,  I  theu  and  there  conse- 
crated myself  to  Christ." 


.uy 


Dallas  Morning  Mews/ 
Dallas,  Texas 
February  12,  1966 


Confident  Living 


Abe  Lincoln's  Faith  Is  Needed  Today 


By  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE 

AT  THE  APPROACH  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, I  found  myself  thinking  of  a  conversa- 
tion I  once  had  with  an  old  gentleman 
who  knew  many  fascinating  details  of  the 
Great  Emancipator's 
life.  Oelroyd  by  name, 
this  man  had  for 
years  been  curator  of 
the  house  in  Wash- 
ington, across  from  if 
Ford's  Theatre,  where 
Lincoln  was  carried 
unconscious  after  the 
assassination  and 
where  he  died. 

He  showed  me  an 
old  Bible  which,  ac- 
cording to  substantial 
evidence,  was  used  by 
Lincoln  during  the 
dark,  critical  days  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
a  large  Bible,  befitting  a  man  the  size  of 
Lincoln,    and    worn   from    much   use. 

Opening  the  Bible  to  the  34th  Psalm, 
Mr.  Oelroyd  called  my  attention  to  a  slight- 
ly soiled  indentation  near  the  edge  of  the 
page  alongside  the  4th  verse.  He  said  he 
liked  to  think  that  it  was  made  by  Lin- 
coln's  finger   repeatedly   resting  there. 

If  this  was  the  case,  it  would  indicate 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  often  meditated  on 
that  4th  verse— which  says,  "I  sought  the 
Lord,  and  He  heard  me,  and  delivered 
me  from  all  my  fears." 

Even  the  greatest  of  men  are  suscepti- 
ble to  fear.  That  is  part  of  being  human. 
And    it   follows    that    our    possibilities    for 


DR.    PEALE 


achievement  in  life,  as  well  as  for  abiding 
happiness  or  serenity,  depend  in  part  upon 
gaining  deliverance  from  our  fears. 

One  of  the  most  fearless  public  servants 
this  country  has  brought  forth  in  our  cen- 
tury is  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Hard-working  and 
incorruptible,  he  has  been  so  resourceful 
and  effective  as  director  of  the  FBI  that 
he  has  been  retained  in  that  tremendously 
important  post  by  one  administration  after 
another,  irrespective  of  party,  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hoover  a  long  while  back,  I  have,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  when  in  Washington,  visited 
with  him  briefly  in  his  office.  A  devoutly 
religious  man,  he  serves  as  an  elder  in  a 
church.  On  his  desk  there  rests  a  Bible. 
And  one  day  I  asked  him,  "In  your  early 
days  when  you  were  out  in  the  field  on 
the  trail  of  notoriously  dangerous  criminals, 
weren't  you  ever  afraid?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "all  men  have  been 
afraid."  But  then,  turning  to  look  me  in 
the  eye  as  he  spoke,  he  avowed  that  he 
had  been  delivered  from  his  fears.  The  way 
he  said  it  was,  "I  have  lost  my  fears  in 
the  power  of  my  Lord." 

Fear  is  strong,  but  the  power  of  faith 
is  stronger.  Fears  give  way  as  a  person 
develops  faith  and  becomes  increasingly 
aware   that  God   is  always  with   him. 

And  how  do  you  develop  faith?  By  prac- 
tice. One  way  is  through  conscious  use  of 
imagination,  one  of  the  greatest  faculties 
with    which    a    human    being    is    endowed. 

Some  time  ago,  the  chief  executive  of  a 
giant  corporation  came  to  me  for  pastoral 


counseling.  After  years  of  outstanding  man- 
agerial effectiveness  he  had  unaccountably 
developed  an  almost  paralyzing  fear  of 
making  decisions. 

The  program  I  suggested  for  building  up 
his  faith  was  simple.  Each  morning  he  was 
to  say  this  prayer  of  affirmation:  "Dear 
God,  I  am  going  to  my  office.  You  will  be 
with  me.  And  you  will  help  me  with  each 
decision  I  have  to  make." 

In  his  office  through  the  day  he  was 
to  have  a  vacant  chair  near  his  desk  and 
conceive  of  God  as  sitting  in  it,  guiding 
and  helping  him  as  he  transacted  the  day's 
business.  Then  each  night  upon  retiring  he 
was  to  offer  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  say- 
ing, "Dear  God,  I  made  some  decisions  to- 
day and  they  were  good  ones  because  you 
helped  me  make  them."  Then,  saying  words 
from  the  127th  Psalm,  "He  giveth  his  be- 
loved sleep,"  he  was  to  get  into  bed,  turn 
out  the  light  and  go  to  sleep. 

This  man,  who  had  great  intellectual 
ability  and  long  experience  in  handling 
complex  situations,  had  the  genius  to  be 
simple.  He  accepted  the  program  and  car- 
ried it  out  faithfully,  day  after  day.  Result: 
He  gradually  lost  his  fear  and  developed 
his  faith  and  for  years  thereafter  functioned 
with  great  mastery. 

So,  find  ways  of  developing  more  faith. 
One  which  may  help  you  is  through  con- 
templation of  the  wonders  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  "I  cannot  conceive,"  said 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "how  a  man  could  look 
up  into  the  heavens  and  say  there  is  no 
God." 

Dismbuted  1966  by  the  Hall  Syndicate.  Inc. 


July  18,  1966 
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[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  July 

13,  1966] 

A  $25,000  Job  for  McNamara  Aid  Who  Quit 

After  Fund  Shortage 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — J.  Robert  Loftis,  who 
resigned  from  the  Pentagon  following  a 
controversy  over  disappearance  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  "confidential"  funds,  is  now 
serving  as  the  $25,000-a-year  director  of  or- 
ganization and  manpower  planning  for  the 
Communication  Satellite  Corp. 

Loftis  was  involved  in  the  controversy 
which  resulted  in  his  indictment  with  two 
other  high  Pentagon  officials  on  charges  of 
embezzlement  and  false  statements. 

Loftis,  who  in  1964  was  making  $20,000  a 
year  at  the  Pentagon  in  addition  to  the  new 
job  draws  a  government  pension  of  about 
$9,000  a  year. 

The  other  two  men  indicted  with  him, 
John  A.  Wylie,  former  director  of  budget  and 
finance  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  and  William  H.  Godel, 
deputy  director  of  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  were  convicted  on  charges 
of  embezzlement  and  false  statements  in- 
volving more  than  $50,000  that  disappeared 
from  the  so-called  "confidential  cash"  ac- 
count in  McNamara's  office. 

Both  Wylie  and  Godel  have  been  sentenced 
to  5 -year  prison  terms. 

Loftis  was  the  administrative  assistant  to 
McNamara,  and  Wylie  and  Godel  were  sub- 
ordinates who  actually  handled  the  "confi- 
dential cash." 

OFFICIALS    RECOMMEND 

Officials  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  said  Tuesday  that  Loftis  was  recom- 
mended for  the  newly  created  job  by  many 
high  officials  and  former  officials,  including 
former  Defense  Secretary  Neil  McElroy,  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Procter  &  Gamble, 
and  Cyrus  Vance,  the  present  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Others  recommending  Loftis  include  W.  J. 
McNeil,  comptroller  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
president  of  Grace  Lines;  Prank  X.  Brown, 
a  Washington  lawyer;  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
the  former  deputy  secretary  of  defense  and 
former  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Thomas  D. 
Morris,  an  assistant  secretary  of  defense,  and 
Representative  Gerald  Ford  (Rep.,  Mich.) , 
the  minority  leader  in  the  House. 

Loftis  asked  for  a  separate  trial.  Wylie 
and  Godel  were  convicted.  When  Loftis 
went  to  trial  in  the  fall  of  1965,  Wylie  ap- 
peared as  a  government  witness  against  him. 
At  the  trial,  Wylie  stated  that  he  loaned 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Loftis  from  the  De- 
fense Department  funds,  and  that  these 
funds  were  never  repaid. 

Wylie  also  testified  that  he  bought  expen- 
sive gifts,  including  cases  of  Scotch  whisky, 
for  Loftis  from  the  funds. 

Loftis  did  not  take  the  stand  in  his  own 
defense,  but  introduced  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  character  witnesses  inchiding 
McElroy.  Also,  his  lawyer  charged  that 
Wylie  committed  perjury  in  denying  that 
he  had  been  offered  a  lighter  sentence  by 
Justice  Department  lawyers  if  he  would  give 
testimony  to  help  convict  Loftis. 

OFFERED  DEAL 

James  Fitzgerald,  a  lawyer  for  Wylie,  tes- 
tified that  the  government  had  offered  light 
treatment  of  Wylie  if  he  would  cooperate 
in  giving  testimony  involving  Loftis. 

Senator  John  J.  Williams  (Rep.,  Del.)  has 
been  critical  of  McNamara  for  not  firing 
Loftis  or  bringing  charges  against  him. 
Instead,  McNamara  reorganized  his  office  to 
abolish  the  job  Loftis  held.  This  permitted 
Loftis,  who  was  then  52,  to  retire  on  a  gov- 
ernment pension  of  $735  a  month. 

Loftis  said  that  he  has  never  been  criticized 
by  McNamara  for  his  handling  of  the  funds, 
and  that  there  had  been  only  a  few  com- 


ments that  he  might  have  "been  naive"  in 
not  being  aware  that  Wylie  and  Godel  were 
engaged  in  large-scale  embezzlement. 

"My  lawyer  proved  that  Wylie  was  a  per- 
jurer," Loftis  said  Tuesday.  "He  put  Wylie's 
lawyer,  Fitzgerald,  on  the  stand  and  he  said 
that  there  was  a  deal  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment." 

Loftis  said  he  did  not  make  an  explanation 
of  the  testimony  by  Wylie  at  the  time  because 
he  felt  that  no  explanation  was  needed  in 
the  light  of  the  high  caliber  of  the  character 
witnesses  he  was  able  to  produce. 

OFFERED    JOB    BACK 

Loftis  said  that  since  his  acquittal, 
McNamara  told  him  that  he  can  come  back 
to  the  Defense  Department  "at  any  time 
I  want  to  go  back." 

"I  wasn't  forced  out  and  I  wasn't  fired," 
Loftis  said.  "I  just  resigned  because  I  had 
wanted  to  leave.  The  defense  secretary  told 
me  I  could  have  had  another  job  at  the  time, 
but  I  didn't  take  it." 

He  said  that  Vance  and  others  with  whom 
he  worked  at  the  Defense  Department  had 
given  him  permission  to  use  their  names  in 
seeking  another  job,  and  that  they  had  made 
recommendations  for  him  at  his  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  here  we  have  a  man  who  under 
charges  of  embezzlement  2  years  ago  left 
a  Government  position  and  a  $20,000  sal- 
ary and  is  now  drawing  a  total  of  $33,- 
820,  including  a  Government  pension  and 
a  salary  from  a  semi-Government  agency. 
Who  said  the  Great  Society  is  not  gen- 
erous— especially  when  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr-.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  religious 
faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  never 
a  member  of  any  church. 

The  literature  which  has  grown  up 
around  Lincoln  numbers  thousand  of 
volumes.  Anyone  who  delves  in  this 
literature  to  any  substantial  extent  is 
deeply  impressed  by  the  conflict  in  the 
testimony  concerning  his  attitude  toward 
religion. 

William  H.  Herndon,  his  law  partner 
of  many  years,  asserts  that  Lincoln  "was 
an  infidel,  sometimes  bordering  on 
atheism."  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  declares 
that  he  was  an  agnostic.  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol- 
land, who  visited  Illinois  soon  after  the 
assassination  to  collect  material  for  his 
biography  of  Lincoln,  informs  us  that 
residents  of  Springfield  expressed  these 
contradictory  opinions  in  respect  to  Lin- 
coln: "That  he  was  very  religious,  but 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian ;  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  but  did  not  know  it,"  and 
"that  he  was  so  far  from  being  a  religious 
man  or  a  Christian  that  'the  less  said 
upon  the  subject  the  better'."  John  Hay 
and  John  G.  Nicolay,  secretaries  to  Lin- 
coln during  his  occupancy  of  the  White 
House,  assure  us  that  "he  was  a  man  of 
profound  and  intense  religious  feeling." 
Moreover,  a  number  of  rigidly  orthodox 
Christians  recount  various  improbable 
stories  about  Lincoln  to  indicate  that  he 
embraced  their  orthodoxy  in  all  its  de- 
tails. 

Many  persons  of  a  philosophic  turn 
maintain  that  every  individual  is  the  in- 
evitable product  of  his  heredity  and 
environment. 


Lincoln  was  cautious  to  a  fault.  As  a 
consequence,  he  suffered  at  times  from 
what  has  been  aptly  called  "The  ob- 
stinacy of  irresolution."  As  Dr.  William 
E.  Barton  says :  "When  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  he  would  not  do  anything." 

This  cautiousness  had  its  origin  in  one 
of  Lincoln's  chief  mental  characteristics. 
He  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  accept 
as  valid  any  proposition  whose  truth  he 
could  not  prove  by  reasoning.  Herndon 
described  the  effect  of  this  mental  char- 
acteristic upon  Lincoln's  attitude  toward 
religion  in  these  words: 

In  order  to  believe,  he  must  see  and  feel, 
and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  place. 

Whether  this  mental  characteristic 
was  inherited  from  ancestors  or  acquired 
from  environment  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  can  trace  with  virtual  certainty  some 
of  the  effects  of  Lincoln's  environment 
upon  his  attitude  toward  religion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his  boyhood  in 
the  backwoods  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
During  this  period,  he  received  less  than 
12  months  of  schooling  in  the  aggregate 
over  a  space  of  9  years;  read  and  reread 
the  Bible,  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Aesop's 
Fables,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  Weems' 
"Life  of  Washington,"  and  "Franklin's 
Autobiography";  assisted  his  poverty- 
stricken  father  in  farming;  and  attended 
his  family's  CaMnistic  Baptist  Church, 
where  he  heard  somewhat  unlettered 
ministers  preach  many  long  sermons  on 
predestination  and  eternal  damnation. 

This  preaching  left  two  indelible  im- 
prints on  Lincoln's  mind,  one  a  belief  in 
predestination  and  the  other  a  disbelief 
in  eternal  punishment.  The  strength  of 
his  belief  in  predestination  caused  Hern- 
don to  assert  that  "in  philosophy  Lincoln 
was  a  fatalist." 

Lincoln's  disbelief  in  eternal  punish- 
ment constituted  a  reaction  to  the  hell- 
fire  sermons  he  heard  in  his  youth  and 
was  based  on  his  conviction  that  punish- 
ment as  "intended  for  the  good  of  the  of- 
fender" and  "must  cease  when  justice  is 
satisfied."  He  often  manifested  his  dis- 
belief in  endless  punishment  by  quoting 
this  paraphrase  of  Martin  Elginbrod's 
famous  epitaph: 

Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongapod; 
Have  mercy  on  him,  Gracious  God, 
As  he  would  do  if  he  was  God, 
And  you  were  Johnny  Kongapod. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his  young 
manhood  at  New  Salem,  HI.,  a  long 
since  vanished  village  which  stood  beside 
the  Sangamon  River  about  15  miles  from 
Springfield. 

During  this  period,  he  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising and  surveying;  won  election 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  to  the  cap- 
tiancy  of  a  military  company  which  saw 
noncombatant  service  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War;  read  law,  the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
and  such  supposedly  heretical  books  as 
Paine's  "Age  of  Reason"  and  Volney's 
"Ruins  of  Time";  expressed  very  decided 
and  somewhat  radical  views  to  his  con- 
temporaries on  the  subject  of  religion; 
and  formed  the  habit  of  attempting  to 
clarify  his  thoughts  by  committing  them 
to  writing. 

Herndon  says  that  Lincoln  assimilated 
Paine's  "Age  of  Reason"  and  Volney's 
"Ruins  of  Time"  "into  his  own  being." 
Acting    under    the    influence    of    their 
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teachings,  he  allegedly  wrote  two  papers, 
one  defending  universal  salvation,  and 
other  asserting  "that  the  Bible  was  not 
God's  revelation"  and  "that  Jesus  was 
not  the  Son  of  God."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
circumstances  indicate  that  while  living 
in  New  Salem  "he  was  surrounded  by  a 
class  of  people  exceedingly  liberal  in 
matters  of  religion"  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  major  tenets  of 
Christianity. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the 
Illinois  bar  in  1837.  He  forthwith  re- 
moved from  New  Salem  to  Springfield, 
where  he  resided  and  practiced  law  until 
his  departure  for  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated as  16th  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  Washington. 

If  we  are  to  understand  his  attitude 
toward  religion,  we  must  understand  the 
mind  of  Lincoln  and  the  methods  by 
which  he  reached  conclusions  in  that 
area  of  life. 

Lincoln  judged  most  things  by  his 
simple  sense  of  justice.  He  subjected 
religious  dogmas  to  these  additional 
tests:  First,  his  belief  in  predestination, 
which  he  absorbed  from  the  Calvinistic 
sermons  he  heard;  and,  second,  his  in- 
herent rationalism,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  his  reading  of  Paine.  Whether 
his  belief  in  predestination  and  his  ra- 
tionalism were  consistent  Lincoln  did  not 
inquire.  He  was  not  a  theologian,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  construct  a  consistent 
creed. 

His  rationalism  engendered  in  his 
mind  the  conviction  that  all  things  in  the 
universe  were  governed  by  absolute  and 
eternal  laws.  He  read  books  on  the 
natural  sciences  and  became  a  convert 
to  the  theory  of  evolution. 

These  things  being  true,  it  is  not  al- 
together surprising  that  Lincoln  enter- 
tained negative  doubts  and  positive  dis- 
beliefs concerning  the  literal  truth  of 
some  passages  of  the  Bible  and  some  of 
the  generally  accepted  theological  dog- 
mas of  the  Christian  churches. 

Note  has  been  taken  of  his  disbelief  in 
eternal  punishment,  which  was  repug- 
nant to  his  simple  sense  of  justice.  As  a 
rationalist,  he  was  unable  to  prove  by 
reasoning  the  dogma  of  the  supernatural 
birth  of  Christ  and  in  consequence 
doubted,  if  he  did  not  disbelieve,  that 
dogma.  As  a  believer  in  an  ordered  uni- 
verse governed  by  absolute  and  eternal 
laws,  there  was  no  place  in  his  philosophy 
for  accidents  or  miracles.  As  an  evo- 
lutionist, he  could  not  accept  as  literal 
truth  the  Biblical  story  of  the  creation. 
He  may  also  have  questioned  at  times 
the  divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 
At  least  an  inference  to  that  effect  is 
justified  by  his  own  statement  attribut- 
ing his  defeat  in  his  first  race  for  Con- 
gress to  churchmen  who  opposed  him 
because  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  deist  and 
did  not  attend  church. 

During  his  sojourn  in  New  Salem  and 
his  early  years  in  Springfield,  Lincoln 
expressed  his  doubts  and  disbeliefs  rather 
freely.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  his 
contemporaries  characterized  him  as  an 
infidel. 

In  so  doing,  they  did  not  imply  that  he 
denied  the  existence  of  God,   They  meant 


that  he  did  not  accept  the  Bible  as  lit- 
erally true  in  its  entirety  and  had  doubts 
and  disbeliefs  as  to  certain  religious  dog- 
mas. This  is  made  plain  by  Herndon. 
Although  he  asserts  that  Lincoln  was  an 
infidel,  he  assures  us  that  "Lincoln  be- 
lieved in  God  and  immortality  as  well  as 
heaven — a  place." 

As  he  grew  older,  Lincoln  became  ex- 
tremely reticent  about  matters  of  re- 
ligion. 

All  Americans  are  familiar  with  Lin- 
coln's remarkable  evolution  as  a  lawyer, 
orator,  writer,  and  statesman.  He  un- 
derwent an  equally  remarkable  evolution 
in  religion.  As  Herndon  observes,  "he 
gradually  rose  up,  more  spiritualistic." 

Contrary  to  the  popular  impression, 
Lincoln  was  a  man  of  few  books.  Hern- 
don tells  us  that  he  read  less  and  thought 
more  than  any  other  prominent  person  of 
his  day.  A  few  of  the  books  he  read  im- 
presed  him  profoundly,  and  assisted  him 
in  concluding  that  Christianity  is  essen- 
tially a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  creed. 

One  of  these  books  was  "Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation"  by  the  Scot- 
tish author,  Robert  Chambers,  which 
came  to  his  hands  a  few  years  after  his 
removal  to  Springfield.  According  to  its 
author,  this  book  constituted  "the  first 
attempt  to  connect  the  natural  sciences 
with  the  history  of  creation."  It  con- 
vinced Lincoln  that  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion was  consistent  with  faith  in  God  and 
the  Bible. 

The  religious  faith  of  Lincoln  was  pro- 
foundly deepened  and  ripened  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  sorrow  and  its  consequences. 

On  February  1,  1850,  Abraham  and 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  were  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  their  second  son,  Eddie,  who  was 
between  3  and  4  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  Lincoln  was  virtually  out  of 
the  habit  of  attending  church,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  pastor,  the  Episcopal  minister, 
was  absent  from  Springfield.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  asked  Dr. 
James  Smith,  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield,  to 
conduct  funeral  services  for  Eddie. 

Dr.  Smith  complied  with  the  recuest, 
and  a  strong  bond  of  mutual  respect 
grew  up  between  him  and  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln discussed  his  doubts  and  disbeliefs 
with  Dr.  Smith,  and  read  Dr.  Smith's 
book  entitled  "The  Christian's  Defense," 
which  gave  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  divine  authority  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

This  was  one  of  the  books  which  pro- 
foundly influenced  Lincoln,  who  made 
this  statement  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Ninian  W.  Edwards: 

I  have  been  reading  a  work  of  Dr.  Smith 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  have 
heard  him  preach  and  converse  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  am  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  Lin- 
coln became  a  pewholder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  transferred  her  membership 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  to  that 
church,  and  the  Lincolns  worshipped 
there  with  regularity  until  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  White  House. 
After  that  time  they  consistently  at- 
tended the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  whose  pastor,  Dr.  Phineas 


D.  Gurley,  was  a  source  of  much  spiritual 
support  to  Lincoln  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Notwithstanding  these  events,  Lincoln 
did  not  seek  membership  in  any  church. 
He  simply  could  not  give  intellectual  as- 
sent to  all  the  articles  in  any  orthodox 
creed.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  theology 
of  his  day  for  admission  to  church  mem- 
bership were  stricter  than  those  estab- 
lished by  the  good  Lord  for  entrance  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

As  the  result  of  his  spiritual  evolution, 
Lincoln  became  a  deeply  religious  man. 
While  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that 
his  every  doubt  was  satisfied  and  that 
his  every  disbelief  was  removed,  we  can 
affirm  these  things  with  assurance:  He 
believed  in  God.  He  had  faith  in  the 
Bible.  He  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  practiced 
prayer.    He  revered  Christ. 

His  belief  in  good  as  the  Creator  of  the 
Unverse  and  as  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
men  and  nations  was  attested  time  and 
again  in  his  Presidential  papers  and 
public  speeches. 

His  faith  in  the  Bible  was  demon- 
strated in  emphatic  words  used  by  him 
during  the  summer  before  he  was  assas- 
sinated. On  that  occasion  he  gave  his 
long  time  friend,  Joshua  Fry  Speed,  this 
advice  and  assurance  concerning  the 
Bible:  "Take  all  of  this  Book  upon  rea- 
son that  you  can,  and  the  balance  on 
faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  happier 
man." 

His  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  reflected  with  clarity  in  his 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  stepbrother, 
John  D.  Johnson,  while  his  father, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  was  dying: 

I  sincerely  hope  father  may  recover  hia 
health,  but,  tell  him  to  remember  to  call 
upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and 
merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away 
from  him  in  any  extremity.  He  notes  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of 
our  head,  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying 
man  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him 
that  ....  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he 
will  soon  have  a  Joyous  meeting  with  many 
loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where  the  rest 
of  us,  through  the  help  of  God,  hope  ere  long 
to  join  them. 

The  testimony  concerning  his  disposi- 
tion of  mind  toward  prayer  before  his 
elevation  to  the  Presidency  is  somewhat 
scant.  After  that  event,  however,  he 
resorted  to  prayer  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. He  explained  this  practice  by 
saying  that  many  times  he  was  forced  to 
his  knees,  "not  knowing  where  else  to 
go." 

His  reverence  for  Christ  was  well  il- 
lustrated by  two  statements  made  by 
him  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  accepting  the  gift  of  a  Bible  from  a 
committee  representing  the  Negroes  of 
Baltimore,  he  said: 

In  regard  to  this  great  Book,  I  have  but 
to  say,  it  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to 
man.  All  the  good  Savior  gave  to  the  world 
was  communicated  through  this  Book. 

In  answering  a  question  of  Congress- 
man Henry  C.  Deming  as  to  why  he  had 
never  united  with  a  church,  he  said : 

I  have  never  united  myself  to  any 
church  because  I  have  found  difficulty  in  giv- 
ing my  assent,  without  mental  reservation. 
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to  the  long,  complicated  statements  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  characterize  their 
articles  of  belief  and  confessions  of  faith. 
When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altars, 
as  its  sole  qualification  for  membership,  the 
Savior's  condensed  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  both  law  and  gospel  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  that 
church  I  will  join  with  all  my  heart  and  all 
my  soul. 

When  all  is  said,  his  secretary,  John 
G.  Nicolay,  was  not  in  error  in  his 
declaration  that  Lincoln  "had  faith  in 
the  eternal  justice  and  boundless  mercy 
of  Providence,  and  made  the  golden  rule 
of  Christ  his  practical  creed." 


SECRETARY  HENRY  H.  FOWLER'S 
SPEECH  AT  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C., 
COMMEMORATING  THE  FIRST  OF- 
FICIAL FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELE- 
BRATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cele- 
bration of  this  country's  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  Great  Britain  is  the 
most  cherished  of  our  national  holidays. 
The  date  of  this  declaration,  July  4,  1776, 
marked  the  spiritual  union  of  the  13 
colonies  as  a  Nation.  All  North  Caro- 
linians are  particularly  proud  that  the 
first  official  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  was  in  Salem  Square,  Winston- 
Salem,  and  we  were  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  one  of  the  United  States'  most 
dedicated  public  servants,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Henry  H.  Fowler,  to  help 
us  commemorate  this  significant  event. 

I  recommend  Secretary  Fowler's  ad- 
dress because  it  illustrates  the  perman- 
ence of  those  ideas  contained  in  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  and  the 
thought  and  deliberation  with  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  approached  the  form- 
ation of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Fowler's  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowl- 
er, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  Cere- 
monies Commemorating  the  First  Official 
Fourth  of  July  Celebration  in  America 
in  Salem  Square,  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
July  4,  1966 

It  Is  with  a  very  deep  sense  of  honor  and 
privilege  that  I  come  here  today,  on  behalf  of 
President  Johnson,  to  share  with  you  so 
meaningful  and  memorable  an  occasion  for 
Winston-Salem,  for  North  Carolina  and  for 
America. 

No  American  could  fail  to  understand  your 
intense  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  three  years  ago,  in  this 
square,  in  what  was  once  the  city  of  Old 
Salem,  your  forefathers  gathered  for  the  first 
official  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— a  celebration  whose  original 
simplicity  and  splendor  came  to  life  once 
more  only  moments  ago  as  we  listened  and 
were  moved  by  the  same  Moravian  music  that 
once  long  ago  filled  this  square  and  the 
hearts  of  all  here  assembled. 

And  no  American  could  fail  to  understand 
the  intense  pride  of  all  North  Carolinians  in 
the  knowledge  that,  in  the  Halifax  Resolves 
of  April  12,  1776,  North  Carolina  became  the 
first  colony  to  declare,  officially  and  explicit- 
ly, its  support  for  absolute  separation  from 
Great  Britain  and  for  full  national  inde- 
pendence. 


No  American  could  fail  to  understand — for 
in  those  few,  familiar  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — ".  .  .  that  all  Men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness — That  to  secure  these 
Rights,  Governments  are  Instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  Just  Powers  from  the 
Consent  of  the  Governed  .  .  ." — in  those  few, 
familiar  words  are  embodied  those  ideas  and 
ideals  that  underlie  all  we  are  as  Americans 
and  all  we  aspire  to  be. 

The  act  of  Independence  on  July  2,  1776 — 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  July 
4,  1776 — marked  one  of  those  moments  in 
history  which  was  radically  to  alter  the  en- 
tire course  of  history — a  moment  that  was 
to  have  a  profound  impact  not  only  upon  the 
lives  of  all  generations  of  Americans  to  come, 
but  upon  the  lives  of  all  mankind  as  well. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  always  aware  of  how 
extraordinary  that  moment  was  in  the  his- 
tory of  man — and  how  unique  is  America  and 
all  it  means. 

"America,"  wrote  the  Englishman  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  "is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
that  is  founded  on  a  creed.  That  creed  is  set 
forth  with  dogmatic  and  even  theological 
lucidity  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
perhaps  the  only  piece  of  practical  politics 
that  is  also  theoretical  politics  and  also  great 
literature." 

Or  to  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
American  scholar:  ".  .  .  it  can  be  said  that 
the  revolution  which  gave  birth  to  the  United 
States  is  the  only  true  revolution  in  history, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  men  as 
creatures  of  history  rationally  chose  to  be- 
come its  creators,  to  start  history  afresh  by 
ridding  themselves  of  its  burdens  and  heed- 
ing its  lessons,  to  give  their  nation  a  novel 
purpose.  .  .  .  The  American  revolution  was 
an  attempt  not  at  restoring  an  ancient  order 
that  was  supposed  to  have  existed  previously, 
but  at  creating  a  new  order  of  things  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  seen  before." 

That  revolution,  therefore,  did  not  end 
with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  It  conti- 
nues and  will  never  cease  to  continue  as  each 
generation  of  Americans  seeks,  in  the  context 
of  its  own  times,  to  bring  the  America  it 
knows  closer  to  the  America  it  dreams.  It 
continues  and  will  never  cease  to  continue  as 
each  generation  of  Americans  seeks,  in  the 
context  of  its  own  times,  to  give  new  life  to 
those  beliefs  that  first  gave  life  to  the  nation 
in  which  we  live. 

Today,  as  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  that 
revolution  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  all 
men  equally  and  alike  are  members  of  the 
same  human  race,  no  man  more  than  any 
other — that  all  men  equally  and  alike  share 
those  rights  and  those  responsibilities  that 
are  inherently  human — and  beyond  this,  that 
every  man,  in  common  with  every  other 
man,  has  a  unique  dignity  and  destiny. 

This,  then,  is  our  faith — that  all  men  are 
equal  and  that  every  man  is  unique,  that 
all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  freedom 
and  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  themselves 
both  as  men  sharing  a  common  humanity 
and  as  men  possessing  a  distinct  and  unique 
individuality. 

We  know  as  o"ur  forefathers  knew,  that  no 
man  is  exactly  like  another — one  is  brighter 
than  another,  one  has  different  interests  than 
another,  one  works  harder  than  another. 
These  are  natural  differences — the  very  dif- 
ferences we  seek  to  afford  the  freedom  and 
the  opportunity  to  flourish  and,  so,  immeas- 
urably to  enrich  our  lives  as  individuals  and 
as  a  people. 

We  must  also  know,  as  our  forefathers 
knew,  that  these  differences  cannot  flourish — 
that  we  cannot  fulfill  ourselves  as  indi- 
viduals— unless  we  are  all  assured  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  those  rights  we  all  share 
in  common.  We  must  know  that  these  dif- 
ferences cannot  flourish— that  we  cannot 
fulfill  ourselves  as  individuals — when  we 
seize  upon  other  differences,  of  race,  of  re- 


ligion, of  economic  circumstances — differ- 
ences innocent  enough  in  themselves  until 
we  make  of  them  artificial  barriers  that 
stifle  talent,  that  diminish  individual  op- 
portunity and  deny  human  rights. 

If  we  would  live  by  the  faith  that  is  ours, 
we  cannot  deny  to  others  the  rights  we  de- 
mand for  ourselves — we  cannot  deny  the  dig- 
nity of  another  as  an  individual  or  as  a  man 
without  demeaning  our  own. 

For  this  is  our  creed,  if  it  has  not  always 
been  our  conduct.  In  that,  we  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  other  men — for  it  has  always 
been  in  the  history  of  man  that  between  the 
creed  and  the  conduct,  the  ideal  and  the 
deed,  the  distance  is  often  very  great.  But 
we  do  differ  from  other  men  in  that  we  are 
the  direct  heirs  of  a  revolution  that  requires 
of  us,  as  it  gives  us,  more  than  is  required 
of  others  or  given  to  them. 

And  it  can  be  said  of  us  that  if  the  dis- 
tance is  still  great  between  what  our  deeds 
and  what  our  ideals  declare,  it  is  not  as 
great  today  as  it  was  five  or  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago — and  it  is  growing  smaller  day  by 
day. 

We  are,  in  our  own  land,  continuing  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  poverty  and  prej- 
udice and  ignorance.  We  are  continuing  to 
hasten  the  day  when  ability  to  learn  rather 
than  ability  to  pay  will  be  the  sole  standard 
of  educational  opportunity  in  America — when 
no  American  need  fear  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  unemployment,  of  old  age,  or  of 
ill  health — when  our  political,  our  social,  our 
moral  and  our  physical  environment  shall 
offer  to  every  American,  of  every  race,  creed 
and  color,  abundant  incentive  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  full  and  free  life. 

And  we  are,  in  the  world  we  share  with 
other  nations,  continuing  to  do  all  we  can  to 
extend  the  frontiers  and  the  fruits  of  free- 
dom and  to  advance  the  prospects  of  peace. 
We  are  continuing  to  do  all  we  can  to  help 
others  in  their  struggle  to  achieve  for  them- 
selves the  independence  and  the  abundance 
that  we  have  achieved. 

We  are  therefore  doing  in  our  time  what 
is  asked  of  all  Americans  in  their  time:  that 
with  all  our  resources  we  wrestle  with  the 
problems  of  our  time,  that  with  all  our  re- 
solve we  seek  to  realize  in  our  time  the  ideals 
that  are  America's  for  all  time,  so  that  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  those  after  us  will  be 
fuller  and  more  free. 

We  are  struggling,  like  all  generations  of 
Americans  before  us  and  all  generations  to 
come,  to  bring  to  life  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  called  that  "...  something  in  the  Dec- 
laration giving  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  but  hope  to  the  world  for 
all  future  time  .  .  .  that  which  gave  promise 
that  in  due  time  the  weight  should  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all 
should  have  an  equal  chance." 

In  closing,  may  I  congratulate  you  who 
are  midway  in  this  year  of  commemoration, 
marking  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  community  in  a  new  world 
seeking  a  great  society. 

Think  of  the  spirit — the  religious  faith  and 
the  regard  for  each  other  that  moved  those 
early  Americans  to  this  spot. 

What  a  day  it  must  have  been — a  bare 
seventeen  years  later — when  they  came  to- 
gether here  to  celebrate  not  just  the  end  of 
a  long  war — but  the  birth  of  a  new  society 
dedicated  to  a  new  creed  embodied  in  a 
Declaration   of   Independence. 

This  was  a  belief  men  could  not  only  die 
for  but  live  toy. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  belief  that  fitted  the  way 
of  life  of  these  Moravians  who  celebrated  on 
that  fourth  of  July.  Bound  together  by 
deep  religious  feeling  and  a  tradition  of  com- 
munity responsibility  that  esteemed  each 
man  or  woman  a  child  of  God — they  reflected 
in  their  lives  the  very  tenets  of  the  Declara- 
tion they  celebrated. 

So,  my  friends,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that 
we  assemble  at  this  particular  place  on  this 
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especial  day  to  dedicate  an  enduring  sym- 
bol. It  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  Join  you 
in  this  act  of  dedication  for  us  all  by  tin- 
veiling  this  plaque  on  the  very  site  those 
early  Americans  conducted  the  first  official 
celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July. 


SAIGON  TAKES  REINS  OF  CIA'S 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  morning  pub- 
lishes a  somewhat  serious  and  confused 
story  about  the  CIA  school  in  Saigon. 

I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  understand 
just  what  happened.  However,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  understand,  the  school  run  by 
the  CIA  was  infiltrated  and  taken  over 
by  a  third  force  group  which  was  con- 
ducting propaganda  against  the  propa- 
ganda line  being  presented  by  the  CIA. 

I  read  a  paragraph  from  the  article: 

The  changeover  of  the  training  program 
took  place  in  mid-June  in  a  dramatic  con- 
frontation at  the  seaside  city  of  Vungtau.  It 
came  after  political  instructors  in  the  rural 
pacification  training  school  there  seized  a 
supply  of  arms  and  threatened  to  resist  a 
change  in  the  leadership  of  the  school. 

It  seems  rather  contradictory  that  a 
classification  school  group  should  seize 
the  arms  in  order  to  take  over  the  leader- 
ship of  the  school. 

The  article  further  states,  quoting  in 
this  case  a  Vietnamese  source: 

"But  we  cannot  have  the  cadre  controlled 
by  one  political  party,"  said  one  Vietnamese 
source.  He  added:  "Also,  there  could  never 
be  success  in  this  program  as  long  as  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  run  it,  and  this  is  no  criticism 
of  the  OIA.    It  has  to  be  our  program." 

The  final  paragraph  reads: 

Actually,  many  employees  of  the  agency 
remain  in  the  training  and  field  supervision 
program  because  there  is  no  one  to  replace 
them.  But  informed  sources  said  the  agency 
was  not  happy  to  take  a  less  prominent  part 
in  what  has  become  the  largest  overt  pro- 
gram in  its  history. 

Since  this  is  described  as  an  overt  pro- 
gram, I  assume  that  information  about  it 
could  probably  be  given  to  the  Senate  by 
those  Members  of  the  Senate  whom  the 
Senate  last  week  decided  could  be 
trusted  with  the  deep  secrets  of  the  CIA. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee will  look  into  this  matter  and,  if 
possible,  satisfy  themselves  about  it.  If 
they  see  no  danger  in  the  security  of  the 
country,  I  hope  they  will  inform  the 
Senate  as  to  the  facts  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Saigon 
Takes  Reins  of  CIA's  School,"  written  by 
Charles  Mohr,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  18,  1966,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  July  18, 

1966] 

Saigon  Takes  Reins  of  C.I.A.'s  School 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  July  17. — Large 
numbers  of  South  Vietnamese  who  had  been 
hired  to  preach  support  of  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment were  secretly  Indoctrinated  to  be- 
lieve the  Government  was  unworthy  of  sup- 
port, it  was  disclosed  today  by  South  Viet- 
namese sources. 


As  a  result,  Saigon  Government  officials 
have  taken  control  from  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  of  the  program  for  training 
the  "revolutionary  development  cadre" — 
armed  experts  in  political  propaganda. 

The  anti-Government  indoctrination  was 
conducted  by  a  South  Vietnamese  army  ma- 
jor, employed  by  the  C.I.A.,  who  spread  the 
doctrine  of  a  highly  nationalistic  political 
society  of  the  Dai  Viet  political  party.  The 
doctrine  was  neither  pro-Communist  nor  did 
it  subscribe  to  salvation  through  the  present 
Government. 

South  Vietnamese  sources  consider  this  to 
be  a  third -force  doctrine  that  waits  only  for 
a  propitious  moment  to  seize  power. 

The  major,  Le  Xuan  Mai,  is  believed  to 
have  infiltrated  a  considerable  part  of  South 
Vietnam's  propaganda  and  pacification  teams 
with  cells  of  workers  indoctrinated  in  this 
third-force  philosophy. 

The  changeover  of  the  training  program 
took  place  in  mid-June  in  a  dramatic  con- 
frontation at  the  seaside  city  of  Vungtau. 
It  came  after  political  instructors  in  the 
rural-pacification  training  school  there  seized 
a  supply  of  arms  and  threatened  to  resist  a 
change  in  the  leadership  of  the  school. 

In  the  end,  the  "struggle  force"  formed  by 
the  instructors  bowed  without  violence  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Saigon  Government. 

TAKEOVER  FROM   C.I.A. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  affair 
appears  to  be  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
officials  have  taken  from  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
which  financed  and  controlled  the  program, 
primary  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
members  of  a  rural  pacification  cadre. 

United  States  officials  do  not  appear  to 
have  consciously  fostered  the  kind  of  politi- 
cal indoctrination  of  the  cadre  that  Maj. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Due  Thang,  Minister  of  Revo- 
lutionary Development,  found  offensive  or 
dangerous. 

The  training  program  and  secret  indoc- 
trination had  been  devised  by  Major  Mai, 
Vietnamese  sources  said. 

Major  Mai  has  been  dismissed  as  director 
of  the  Vungtau  training  center,  along  with 
two  captains  and  about  five  political  instruc- 
tors. Other  instructors  may  be  dismissed  in 
the  future. 

An  important  South  Vietnamese  official 
said  today,  "I  will  work  with  anybody  and  I 
will  take  support  from  any  American  group, 
but  we  must  have  control  of  this  program." 

HOW  PROBLEM  DEVELOPED 

As  pieced  together  from  various  inform- 
ants, this  is  the  story: 

Other  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
agencies  could  not  forsee  or  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  armed  propaganda  teams  to 
combat  similar  Vietcong  organizations.  But 
the  C.I.A.  did  grasp  this  need.  By  the  end 
of  1965,  the  agency  had  trained  about  19,000 
members  of  Political  Action  Teams. 

Although  their  effectiveness  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  the  teams  were  impres- 
sively effective  in  some  areas.  When  a  new 
rural  pacification  program  was  evolved  late 
last  year  by  South  Vietnamese  and  United 
States  officials,  both  the  existing  Political 
Action  Teams  and  their  training  center  at 
Vungtau  were  visualized  as  the  core  of  the 
new  program. 

General  Thang  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Revolutionary  Development,  or  pacification. 
He  in  turn  appointed  Col.  Tran  Ngoc  Chau, 
a  respected  thinker  on  guerrilla  warfare,  as 
director  of  cadre. 

According  to  some  South  Vietnamese 
sources,  it  came  to  the  attention  of  these 
officials  that  Major  Mai  was  a  member  of 
something  called  the  Duy  Tan  sect  of  the  Dal 
Viet  or  Greater  Vietnam  political  party. 

As  interpreted  by  Major  Mai,  the  doctrine 
of  this  political  society  was  that  neither 
Communism  nor  the  series  of  "ineffective" 


governments  in  Saigon  offered  salvation  to 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

THIRD-FORCE   PHILOSOPHY 

He  is  thus  accused  of  having  taught  a 
third-force  philosophy  at  Vungtau,  centered 
on  the  idea  that  members  of  a  political  action 
team  should  appear  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment but  wait  for  the  right  moment  when  it 
could  be  replaced  with  a  more  idealistic 
movement. 

There  may  have  been  a  certain  anti- Ameri- 
can tone  to  this  indoctrination,  but  it  was 
neither  pro-Vietcong  nor  corrupt,  observers 
concede. 

According  to  un verifiable  reports,  Major 
Mai  and  his  assistants  may  have  placed  four- 
man  Duy  Tan  cells  in  each  Political  Action 
Team  platoon  graduated  from  Vungtau  and 
in  each  59 -man  rural  pacification  team  grad- 
uated from  the  first  class  of  4,500  such  work- 
ers. This  is  in  addition  to  open  training  and 
spare-time  indoctrination  of  all  other  mem- 
bers in  aspects  of  the  sect's  philosophy. 

LINK   TO   PARTY   REPORTED 

Major  Mai,  the  sources  said,  also  built 
subtly  for  the  future.  He  conceived  an  em- 
blem for  the  Political  Action  Teams  built 
around  the  letter  "T"  superimposed  on  the 
letter  "H,"  which  ostensibly  represented  a 
Vietnamese  slogan  meaning  "Service 
Through  Sacrifice." 

But  the  "T-H"  symbol  is  also  that  of  the 
Duy  Tan  sect  of  the  Dai  Viet  party. 

General  Thang  moved  cautiously  at  first 
but  in  mid-June,  after  the  first  class  of  the 
pacification  cadre  had  been  graduated  and 
before  the  second  enrolled,  General  Thang 
sent  Colonel  Chau  to  be  commandant  of  the 
camp  over  Major  Mai. 

Different  versions  of  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed can  be  heard.  The  versions  generously 
agree  that  Major  Mai's  subordinates  formed 
a  "struggle"  group  to  demand  that  Colonel 
Chau  retiu-n  to  Saigon  and  that  the  camp  be 
left  undisturbed.  They  also  agree  that  po- 
litical instructors  seized  some  arms. 

C.I.A.  officials  urged  a  compromise  under 
which  Major  Mai  would  have  been  retained 
in  a  job  at  Vungtau.  But  when  this  proved 
unacceptable  to  General  Thang,  the  agency 
agreed  to  the  change  and  to  an  assumption  of 
much  greater  South  Vietnamese  control  of 
the  whole  program. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  Major  Mai 
succeeded  in  turning  all  of  his  cadre  into 
members  of  his  political  party.  Many  were 
already  under  strong  political  influence  from 
other  groups  in  their  home  provinces.  It  is 
difficult,  in  fact,  to  assess  accurately  Just  how 
much  effect  the  indoctrination  had. 

"But  we  cannot  have  the  cadre  controlled 
by  one  political  party,"  said  one  Vietnamese 
source.  He  added:  "Also,  there  could  never 
be  success  in  this  program  as  long  as  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  run  it,  and  this  is  no  criticism 
of  the  C.I.A.    It  has  to  be  our  program." 

Actually,  many  employes  of  the  agency 
remain  in  the  training  and  field  supervision 
program  because  there  is  no  one  to  replace 
them.  But  informed  sources  said  the  agency 
was  not  unhappy  to  take  a  less  prominent 
part  in  what  has  become  the  largest  overt 
program  in  its  history. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OP  THE  AIRLINE 
STRIKE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  as 
I  am  sure  telegrams,  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  received  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  reveal,  the  general  public  is 
becoming  more  insistent  on  action  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  national  airlines 
strike,  now  in  its  11th  day. 

In  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  Trans 
World  Airlines  has  furloughed  5,977  em- 
ployees, meaning  an  immediate  loss,  un- 
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WHAT  DID  THE  GREAT  MAN  BELIEVE?   LINCOLN  TOOK  HIS  SECRETS  WITH  HIM 


By  JIM  KULP 
Telegraph  Staff  Writer 

If  there  is  one  secret  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  definitely 
took  to  his  grave,  it  was 
what  he  believed  about 
God. 

This  year,  on  his  159th 
birthday,  which  will  be  cele- 
brated Monday,  it  remains 
as  much  of  a  mystery  as 
ever,  though  scholars  still 
tangle  with  it  in  books  and 
articles. 

As  one  author  has  said, 
except  for  Lincoln's  assass- 
ination his  religious  beliefs 
have  been  the  subject  of 
more  special  studies  than 
any  other-  phase  of  his  ca- 
reer. He  added  that  more 
nonsense  has  been  written 
about  it,  too,  quoting  anoth- 
er author  who  said 
that  nearly  everything  writ- 
ten about  Lincoln's  religious 
faith  has  been  either  "con- 
troversial or  biased." 

At  one  point,  the  issue 
was  even  used  in  the  1846 
Congressional  campaign,  in 
the  pre-Civil  War  prototype 
of  a  '•smear,"  when  Lin- 
coln was  running  against 
Peter  Cartwright. 

Cartwright,  who  was  a 
circuit-riding  preacher,  re- 
portedly began  whispering 
the  charge  of  "infidelity", 
against  Lincoln,  meaning  he 
had  a  lack  of  belief  in  a  re- 
ligion. Lincoln  countered 
with  a  handbill  which  he 
distributed  among  the  voters 
in  the  Seventh  Congression- 
al District. 

In  the  handbill,  Lincoln 
denied  that  he  scoffed  at 
Christianity  or  had  ever 
doubted  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures  for,  he  said,  he 
did  not  think  that  a  man 
running  for  public  office  had 
the  right  to  insult  the  feel- 
ings of  the  community  by 
such  talk. 

"That  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  Christian  church 
is  true,"  Lincoln  said  in  the 
handbill,  which  he  distribut- 
ed to  voters  on  July  31, 1846. 
"But  I  have  never  denied 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures 
and  have  never  spoken  with 
intentional  disrespect  of  re- 
ligion in  general,  or  of  any 
denomination  of  Christianity 
in    particular." 

•'ihen  what  were  Lincoln's 
beliefs?  (Incidentally,  he 
went  on  to  swamp  Cart- 
wright in  the  election  by  6,- 
340  votes  to  4,829). 


His  actual  faith  was 
known  only  to  himself,  but 
he  probably  came  closest  to 
defining  it  when  he  explain- 
ed in  his  handbill  that  early 
in  life  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  in  something  called 
the  "Doctrine  of  Necessity." 

He  defined  it  this  way: 
"That  the  human  mind  is 
impelled  to  action,  or  held 
in  rest,  by  some  power 
over  which  the  mind  itself 
has  no  control."  He  said  that 
he  sometimes  tried  to 
support  this  opinion  in  argu- 
ment, adding  however  that 
he  hadn't  done  so  for  "more 
than  five  years."  He  also 
declared  that  he  understood 
this  same  opinion  was  held 
by  several  Christian  denom- 
inations. 

While  no  man  could  speak 
for  Lincoln  in  the  matter  of 
his  religious  beliefs,  many 
of  them  tried,  and  the 
history  books  are  complete 
with  these  attempts.  For  ex- 
ample, one  early  settler  of 
Sangamon  County  reminisc- 
ed in  1876  that  once  when 
Lincoln  was  waiting  to  make 
a  speech,  somebody  remark- 
ed to  him  that  a  story  was 
going  around  that  Lincoln 
was  a  Deist,  that  is,  believ- 
ing in  a  natural  religion 
based  on  the  rejection  of 
supernatural  intervention  in 
human  affairs. 

Lincoln's  reply,  according 
to  the  story  told  by  this 
settler,  was:  "That  is  not 
so.  My  father  was  an  old 
Baptist  and  taught  me  to 
beUeve  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. I  do  believe  in  it 
as  much  as  anybody,  but  I 
confess  I  have  no  relig- 
ion." ^ 

Another  man,  in  an  1866 
letter  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 
said  Lincoln's  religion  was 
well  known  to  him,  without 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

"He  is,  or  was,  a  Theist 
(belief  in  one  or  more  gods) 
and  Rationalist  (reliance  on 
reason),  denying  all  extra- 
ordinary supernatural  in- 
spiration or  revelation. 

"At  once  time,"  said  this 
man,  Lincoln  "was  an  ele- 


vated Pantheist  (belief  that 
the  universe  is  God),  doubt- 
ing immortality  of  the  soul 
as  the  Christian  understands 
the  term.  He  believed  that 
that  soul  lost  its  identity 
and  was  immortal  as  a 
force." 

However,  this  man  added 
that  Lincoln  did  believe  in 
God  and  "wa^  a  noble  man. 
a  good  great  man  for  all 
this." 

Lincoln  did  attend  Pip*. 
byterian  services  in  both  " 
Springfield  >.nd  Washington, 
and  his  wife  and  children 
were  members  of  that  de- 
nomination. Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln also  attended  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  Springfield 
when  she  moved  there  to 
live  with  her  married  sis- 
ters. 

But  many  other  denomina- 
tions claimed  Lincoln,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholars,  and 
they  say  there  is  no  argu- 
ment at  all  that  he  knew 
his  Bible,  though  what  he 
thought  of  it  and  how  sin- 
cerely he  believed  its  mes- 
sage is  unknown.  He  quot- 
ed from  the  Bible,  but  then 
he  quoted  frequently  from 
Shakespeare  too. 

One  author  said  Lincoln 
was  on  the  verge  of  mak- 
ing a  public  confession  01 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  when 
he  was  murdered.  Yet,  this 
author   adds    that    Lincoln 

never  assented  to  the  one 
distinctive  thing  that  makes 
one  a  Christian:  a  conscious- 
ness of  sin  and  trust  in  the 
redeeming  work  of  Christ 
on  the  cross. 

Bound  up  closely  with 
Lincoln's  religious  fa  it'll, 
whatever  it  was,  were  his 
beliefs  in  America  and  its 
future.  One  scholar  says  his 
love  of  country  was  almost 
a  religion  with  him. 
an   idealistic   patriotism    in 

which  he  looked  on  the  Fed- 
eral union  as  the  last  best 
hope  on  earth. 

Lincoln,  also,  adhered  lo 
a  deep  sense  of  social  jus- 
tice as  part  of  his  credo. 
He  sought  to  know  and  do 
the  will  of  God,  that  the 
country  "under  God"  would 
be  the  hope  of  the  world,  a 
light  in  the  darkness  for  the 
oppressed. 

One  author  lets  Lincoln 
speak  for    himself    so    the 


reader  can  see  how  he  grew 
from  a  sensitive  seeker  of 
truth  into  a  man  who  "ap- 
parently" believed  in  a  Di- 
vine Providence. 

"Lincoln,"  says  this  schol- 
ar, "sought  to  be  on  the  side 
of  God  rather  than  to  im- 
plore God  to  be  on  his." 


The  Detroit  News,   Wed.,    Nov.    13,    1968 


QUESTION:  Is  fighting  iur  God  im- 
moral? I  think  lhai  we  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam  to  keep  the  Communists  from 
enslaving  the  world  and  banishing  free- 
dom from  the  earth.  That's  the  way  it 
seems  to  me.  Thank  you  for  any  com- 
ment you  care  to  make. 

Dear  P.  L.  S.:  Let  me  confine  this  re- 
ply to  your  question:  "Is  fighting  for  God 
immoral?" 

At  the  end  of  his  second  inaugural, 
Abraham  Lincoln  used  a  better  expres- 
sion, I  think.  He  said:  "With  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right." 

That  statement  is  as  firm  as  the 
thought  in  your  question  but  it  is  more 


BISHOP  EMRICH 

humble.  It  does  not  identify  our  will  with 
the  will  of  God;  it  says,  rather,  that  we 
are  doing  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  it. 

This,  I  think,  is  very  wise  and  profound 
for  it  admits  that  we  are  little  men 
caught  in  the  perplexities  of  history  and 
gives  us  the  grace  to  recognize  that  our 
enemies,  who  obviously  are  brave  men, 
may  be  doing  the  right  as  they  are  given 
to  see  it. 

Lincoln's  thought,  as  you  know,  led  on 


to  something  quite  beautiful.  Some  men 
wanted  Lincoln  to  punish  the  South,  for 
if  the  Morth  was  fighting  for  God,  the 
South  was  of  the  devil. 

But  Lincoln  said,  in  effect:  "No!  If  we 
are  doing  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  it,  it  is  obvious  that  Lee  and  his 
brave  soldiers  are  doing  the  same."  And 
so  in  the  same  .speech  he  said:  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 

And  so  I  would  say  to  you:  "Be  firm 
in  ihe  righl  as  God  gives  you  to  see  it, 
but  rt'Cugiii/.e  ihal  ulln  i.s  who  disagree 
are  also  brave  and  sincere."  This  v.^.t 
keep  us  firm  and  charitable  in  politics. at 
home  and  in  war  abroad.  It  can  keep  us 
firm  in  our  resolve  and  Idled  also  with 
compassion  for  the  brave  enemies  we 
face. 

In  brief,  since  wc  are  little  men,  it  is 
dangerous  to  say  too  simply,  "We  are 
fighting  for  God."  It  leads  to  self-right- 
eousness, and  self-righteousness  leads  to 
cruelty.  Lincoln  was  a  very  great  man,, 
our  wisest  president. 


..lj 
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ADe  Lincoln  noa  I  rouble 
With  Long-Foced  Religion 


THREE  ABOLITIONIST  ZEALOTS  from 
Congress  kept  riding  herd  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln a  good  while  before  he  issued  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  He  saw  them  ap- 
proaching the  White  House  once  more  as  he 
was  having  a  pleasant  chat  with  Sen.  John 
Henderson  of  Missouri  and  Henderson  could 
tell  the  President  was  cringing  at  the  thought 
of  their  arrival. 

The  President  turned  to  Henderson  and 
complained. 

"Henderson,  did  you  ever  attend  an  old 
blab  school?"  The  Missourian  had. 

"Well,  so  did  I,  and  what  little  schooling  I 
got  in  early  life  was  in  that  way.  I  attended 
such  a  school  in  a  log  schoolhouse  in  Indiana 
where  we  had  no  reading  books  or  gram- 
mars, and  all  our  reading  was  done  from  the 
Bible.  We  stood  in  a  long  line  and  read  in 
turn  from  it. 

"One  day  our  lesson  was  the  story  of  the 
three  Hebrew  children  and  their  escape  from 
the  fiery  furnace.  It  fell  to  a  little  towheaded 
fellow  who  stood  next  to  me  to  read  for  the 
first  time  the  verse  with  the  unpronounceable 
names. 

"He  made  a  sorry  mess  of  Shadrach  and 
Meshach,  and  went  all  to  pieces  on  Abednego, 
whereupon  the  master  boxed  his  ears  until  he 
sobbed  aloud. 

"Then  the  lesson  went  on,  each  boy  in  the 
class  reading  a  verse  in  turn.  Finally  the 
towheaded  boy  stopped  crying,  but  only  to  fix 
his  gaze  upon  the  verses  ahead,  and  set  up  a 
yell  of  surprise  and  alarm.  The  master  de- 
manded the  reason  for  this  unexpected  out- 
break. 

_  '"Look  there,  master,'  the  boy  said, 
pointing  his  finger  at  the  verse  which  in  a 
few  moments  he  would  be  expected  to  read, 
and  at  the  three  proper  names  it  contained. 
"  'There  comes  them  same  damn  three 
fellows  again.'  " 

At  that  moment  Lincoln  let  the  three 
abolitionist  Congressmen  in. 

LIKE  THE  TOWHEADED  boy  who  got 
his  ears  boxed,  Lincoln  was  always  getting 
his  comeuppance,  and  a  good  bit  of  it  devel- 
oped from  people's  understanding  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  their  lack  of  understanding  of  him 
and  his  sense  of  humor.  Individuals,  all 
through  his  public  life,  would  snipe  at  him 
because  of  his  religion— or  as  some  viewed  it, 
his  lack  of  the  type  religion  they  thought  he 
should  have. 

Once  in  the  White  House,  he  discovered 
that,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  little  had 
changed  from  what  was  his  experience  in  the 
feuding  revivalism  of  the  Indiana-Illinois- 
Kentucky  frontier.  The  petty  name-calling  of 
zealous  religionists  vying  for  the  allegiance 
of  the  settlers,  and  their  insistence  that  their 
version  of  the  Gospel  was  the  most  orthodox 
amused  the  youthful  Lincoln. 

In  many  ways,  this  sort  of  thing  turned 
him  off.  It  could  have  played  a  deciding 
factor  in  causing  him  never  to  join  a  church. 
He  said  he  just  couldn't  see  it. 

But  anyone  who  has  read  much  about  or 
by  Lincoln  realizes  that  he  probably  was  the 
most  profoundly  religious  president  the  na- 
tion has  ever  had.  Surely  he  knew  the  Bible 
much  more  extensively  than  any  of  the  others 
gave  evidence  of  knowing.  And  this  is  a 
considerable  assertion,  for  many  of  them, 
like  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Lyndon  John- 
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Lincoln  claimed  that  his  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks,  read  the  Bible  to  him.  There  have 
been  others  who  doubted  this,  saying  she 
probably  wasn't  literate  enough.  But  though 
there  was  a  shortage  of  books  on  the  frontier, 
the  religious  makeup  of  that  frontier  almost 
demanded  that  there  be  a  Bible  in  the  house. 
And  if  there  was  a  Bible,  there  was  a  good 
chance  there  was  a  copy  of  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" on  hand.  It's  likely  Nancy  knew  enough 
to  read  to  her  son. 

Nancy  Hanks  and  Tom  Lincoln  were  mar- 
ried by  a  Methodist  circuit  rider  but  joined 
Little  Mount  Separate  Baptist  Church  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  word  "separate"  giving  a  distinct 
clue  as  to  the  fractious  nature  of  religion  at 
that  time.  After  Nancy  died  and  Tom  remar- 
ried, the  new  couple  moved  to  Illinois  where 
they  helped  found  Pigeon  Creek  Baptist 
Church. 

The  family  Bible  from  which  Abe  Lincoln 
read  —  and  he  did  as  a  regular  matter  of 
habit  —  was  published  in  1799  and  was  one  of 
those  in  vogue  at  that  time,  having  "theologi- 
cal observations"  appended  to  the  text. 

Lincoln  was  criticized  often  because  he 
believed,  possibly  to  his  dying  day,  in  a 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation  —  namely  that 
all  men  will  be  saved.  Of  course,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Bible  is  decidedly  against  that 
notion  and  it  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
public  to  him. 

BUT  ONE  THING  LINCOLN  wasn't  criti- 
cized for  was  the  time  he  allowed  a  spiritual- 
ist medium  to  hold  a  seance  in  the  Crimson 
Room  of  the  White  House.  Opposition  newspa- 
pers were  quick  to  pick  up  every  little  tidbit 
they  could  against  him,  but  they  didn't  make 
hay  on  this  event. 

It  wasn't  because  they  didn't  know  about 
it.  It  simply  was  that  spiritualism  and  se- 
ances were  so  much  a  part  of  the  religious 
rage  at  that  time  that  no  one  thought  there 
was  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  about  it. 

If  President  Nixon  is  having  his  critics 
about  having  church  services  in  the  East 
Room,  the  walls  would  come  tumbling  down 
if  he  decided  to  do  what  Lincoln  did. 

The  Lincolns  were  faithful  in  their  attend- 
ance at  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  president  was  a  frequent 
attender  of  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer 
service. 

But  no  matter  how  seriously  Lincoln  took 
his  religion,  it  never  was  quite  good  enough 
to  suit  the  crowd.  It  was  due  in  large  part  to 
his  sense  of  humor.  He  just  didn't  believe  a 
man  had  to  freeze  a  frown  into  his  face 
because  he  decided  he  wanted  to  follow  God. 

He  often  told  this  story  about  two  Quaker 
women  who  were  discussing  him  as  president 
of  the  United  States  and  Jefferson  Davis  as 
president  of  the  Confederate  States. 

"I  think  Jefferson  will  succeed.' 

"Why  dost  thou  think  so?" 

"Because  Jefferson  is  a  praying  man." 

"And  so  is  Abraham  a  praying  man." 

"Yes,  but  the  Lord  will  think  Abraham  is 
joking." 

AS  TIME  GOES  BY,  It  is  still  nice  to 
think  back  on  old  Abe.  And  it's  nice  to  think 
he's  still  having  a  nice  laugh  now  and  then  — 
that  his  brand  of  religion  somehow  got  him 
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Lincoln  s  religious  creed 


By  DR.  HERMAN  BLUM 

Historians  cite  Abraham 
Lincoln's  religion  as  being 
of  "No  formal  affiliation." 
Our  16th  President  attended 
Presbyterian  services  in 
Washington  and  Springfield, 
111.,  every  so  often,  but  was 
not  a  member  of  the  church. 

When  he  ran  for  President 
the  first  time,  in  1860,  de- 
tractors charged  that  since 
he  was  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  had  never  been  bap- 
tized or  made  formal  profes- 
sion of  faith,  he  could  not  be 
considered  religious.  His 
outright  enemies  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  him  an  in- 
fidel. 

Notwithstanding  these  al- 
legations, historians  do  not 
have  any  doubts  that  the 
epic  that  Lincoln  lived  was 
based  on  the  broadest  con- 
ception of  religion. 
•      •      • 

It  was  in  1846.  while  a 
candidate  for  Congress  that 
Lincoln  felt  impelled  to 
state  his  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  which  be- 
came an  issue  in  his  cam- 
paign. Accordingly  he  pub- 
lished the  following  letter: 

"Lo  the  voters  of  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District 
of  Illinois." 

"A  charge  having  got  into 
circulation  in  some  of  the 
neighborhoods  of  this  dis- 
trict, in  substance  that  I  am 
an  open  scoffer  at  Christ- 
ianity, I  have  by  the  advice 
of  some  friends  concluded  to 
notice  tiie  subject  in  this 
form.  That  I  am  not  a  mem- 


ber of  any  Christian  Church 
is  true,  but  I  have  never  de- 
nied the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  I  have  never  spo- 
ken with  intentional  dis- 
respect of  any  religion  in 
general,  or  any  denomina- 
tion in  particular. 

"I  do  not  think  I  could, 
myself,  be  brought  to  sup- 
port a  man  for  office  whom 
I  knew  to  be  an  open  enemy 
of,  and  scoffer  at,  religion. 
Leaving  the  higher  matter 
of  eternal  consequences,  be- 
tween him  and  his  maker,  I 
still  do  not  think  any  man 
has  the  right  thus  to  insult 
the  feelings  and  injure  the 
morals  of  the  community  in 
which  he  may  live. 

If  then,  I  was  guilty  of 
such  conduct,  I  should 
blame  no  man  who  should 
condemn  me  for  it;  but  I  do 
blame  those,  whoever  they 
may  be,  who  falsely  put 
such  a  charge  in  circulation 
against  me. "July  31,  1846. 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 
•  •  • 
Charges  that  he  was  an 
unbeliever  continued,  but 
these  did  not  dismay  Lin- 
coln. He  refused  to  become 
enmeshed  in  distorted  inter- 
pretations of  Christianity, 
which  were  current  in  the 
narrow  religious  sects  of  the 
day.  He  was  not  opposed  to 
creed,  but  he  did  say  this: 

"I  cannot  without  mental 
reservations  assent  to  long 
and  complicated  creeds  and 
catechisms.  If  the  Church 
would  ask  simply  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  commands, 


Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  — 
that  Church  I  would  gladly 
join  with." 

•      •      • 

If  any  particular  congre- 
gation has  a  claim  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Springfield.  His  con- 
nection with  this  church  is 
well  documented,  but  he 
never  became  a  member. 

While  President,  Lincoln 
regularly  attended  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Washington 
where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phineas 
D.  Gurley  was  pastor.  In 
Dr.  Gurley's  mind,  Lincoln 
was  a  practicing  Christian. 
Who  could  doubt  this  opinion 
after  having  read  Lincoln's 
state  papers? 

His  Second  Inaugural  is 
not  just  a  political  declara- 
tion —  it  is  a  sermon;  "With 
malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle;  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just,  and  a 
lasting  peace,  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  na- 
tions." 

Dr.  Blum  is  a  member  of 
the  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission.) 
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DELAVAN— Officially  lie's 
retired,  but  he  already  has  a 
project  that  should  keep  him 
busy  for  the  next  few  years- 
writing  a  book  on  Lincoln  and 
religion. 

And  he's  also  planning  to 
complete  "Jesus,  the  Christ," 
which  the  poet  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  was  writing  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Dr.  George  T.  Carl,  on  Aug. 
16,  will  be  72  years  old,  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for 
Methodist  Ministers. 

In  anticipation  of  this  cutoff 
age,  he  retired  from  the  active 
ministry  after  completing  four 
years  as  pastor  of  Fayette, 
Iowa,  Methodist  Church. 

HE  PREACHED  his  farewell 
sermon  there  June  13,  and  then 
started  preparing  for  his 
move  to  a  newly  built  house 
in  Delavan,  which  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Earl  Webber  of 
San  Jose,  gave  him  as  a  re- 
tirement home. 

"Retirement"  in  llns  con- 
text belongs  in  quotation 
marks. 

"Do  you  realize  Delavan  is 
fa  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit 
that  Lincoln  used  to  ride 
when  he  was  practicing 
law?"  he  asked.  "And,  it's  5U 
miles  from  Springfield, 
where  he  lived,  and  75  miles 
from  Galesburg,  where  Carl 
Sandburg  was  born.  So,  here 
I  am  living  in  Lincoln  coun- 
try. 

"There's  no  comprehensive 
study  of  Lincoln's  views  on 
religion  and  his  relation  to  the 
churches,"  he  said,  in  speak- 
ing about  his  planned  book. 
"So  much  writing  on  this 
aspect  of  his  life  has 
been  to  prove  someone's 
point.  I  hope  lo  treat  the 
subject  without  any  precon- 
ceived viewpoint  and  contrib- 
ute something  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  him." 

Dr.  Carl  has  Dcen  a  life- 
long student  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  engaged  in  research  for 
Dr.  William  E.  Barton  of 
Oak  Park,  whose  biography 
of  Lincoln  is  considered  by 
many  scholars  to  be  the  best 
published. 

During  the  years  he  has 
accumulated  what  has  been 
judged  the  15th  largest  pri- 
vate collection  of  Lincoln  me- 
morabilia. This  includes  a 
bust  of  Lincoln  given  him  by 


Retired  Pastor  To  Write  Book 
On  Lincoln  And  Religion 


Robert  Lincoln,  the  Civil  War 
president's  son  who  practiced 
law  in  Chicago.  He  also  owns 
one  of  eight  copies  of  a  pic- 
torial life  of  Lincoln. 

ANOTHER  of  his  projects 
is  to  complete  "Jesus,  the 
Christ,"  which  the  poet  Ed- 
win Markham  was  writing  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mark- 
ham,  who  died  in  1940  at  the 
age  of  b8,  left  him  his  li- 
brary, including  his  unpub- 
lished material. 

"I'd  visit  him  two  weeks 
each  year  at  his  home  on 
Staten  Island  and  he'd  visit 
me  wherever  I  happened  to 
be  assigned,"  Dr.  Carl  said. 
"He  was  one  of  our  great 
Americans.  'The  Man  with 
(he  Hoe'  is  probably  as  well 
known  as  any  other  poem  by 
an  American.  Not  that  he 
was  a  one-poem  poet.  He  was 
active  all  through  his  life.  I 
can  recall  being  with  him 
when  we  were  going  some- 
where and  I'd  suggest  taking 
a  taxi,  and  he'd  say,  'No, 
let's  walk.'  ' 

One  offshoot  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Markham  an- 
noys him.  Before  leaving 
Fayette  he  had  an  auction  of 
some  furnitue  and  personal 
effects,  and  a  photo  of  Mark- 
ham was  put  up.  A  bid  of 
$1.25  was  made. 

"Do  you  know  who  that 
is'.'"  Dr.  Carl  asked  the  bid" 
der.  "That's  Edwin  Mark- 
ham.'' 

•'Who  in  hell  is  Edwin 
Markham?"  Ihe  bidder  re- 
plied. "What  I  want  is  the 
frame." 

His  acquaintance  with 
Markham  was,  incidentally 
an  offshoot  of  a  mutual  inter- 
est in  Lincoln.  Markham 
learned  Dr.  Carl  had  some 
Lincoln  books  he  wanted  and 
inquired  about  them. 

During  the  years  Ins  inter- 
est in  what  was  happening 
lias  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Presidents  C  o  o  1  i  d  g  e, 
Hoover,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Truman,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  He  spent  a  day  with 
Mahatma  Ghandi  in  Calcutta, 


India,  three  days  with  Albert 
Schweitzer  in  Africa  and 
breakfasted  with  Pope  Pius 
XII  in  the  Vatican. 

INVOLVEMENT,  however, 
has  not  been  simply  a  matter 
of  meeting  celebrities.  He 
has  visited  members  of  his 
church  in  penitentiaries;  he 
has  been  to  the  Watts  area 
in  Los  Angeles,  to  Chicago's 
black  belt,  and  to  the 
Haighl-Asbury  area  of  San 
Francisco. 

He  started  out  involving 
himself  during  World  War  1, 
when  he  lied  about  his  age  to 
get  into  the  Army.  The  war 
over,  he  enrolled  in  Carthage 


Academy,  an  adjunct  of  Car- 
thage College,  to  complete 
his  high  school  education  and 
then  go  on  to  college  there. 
While  there  he  also  served  as 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church. 

After  his  graduation,  he  be- 
came a  mathematics  teacher 
and  coach,  then  entered  the 
Methodist  Church  and  be- 
came minister  at  churches  in 
Hull  and  Plymouth. 

He  was  a  student  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology 
from  1928  to  1931,  while 
working  as  a  student  minis- 
ter at  a  Methodist  Church. 
His    first  pastorate  following 


THE  BUST  of  Lincoln  that  Dr.  George  Truman  Carl 
is  holding  was  given  him  by  Lincoln's  son,  Robert. 
The  clock  on  the  wall  was  handmade  by  Burt  F. 
Wood  of  Winchester,  N.H.,  who  gave  it  to  Dr.  Carl, 
when  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  there. 
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completion  of  his  schooling 
there  was  at  a  merger  of 
Methodist,  Congregational 
and  Universalist  congrega- 
tions  to  form  the  only  Protes- 
tant church  in  Winchester, 
NIL,  a  town  of  3,000. 

After  remaining  there  eight 
years  he  became  pastor  of 
Joyce  Memorial  Church  in 
Chicago,  and  five  years  later, 
in  1944,  he  went  to  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Park 
Ridge,  a  Chicago  suburb. 

"At  the  time,  Park  Ridge 
was  small  enough  for  you  to 
know  everyone  there,"  he  re- 
called. "I  liked  it  there  and 
had  no  thought  of  going  any- 
where else." 

He  even  liked  it  so  well 
that  he  turned  down  the  pres- 
idency of  Iowa  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege to  remain  there. 

Then  a  classmate  of  his  at 
Boston  University,  Bishop  F. 
Gerald  Ensley,  called  on 
him,  asked  him  to  become 
pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Church  at  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Dr.  Carl  replied  that  he  was 
not  interested. 

"Well,  I  guess  my  wife 
was  right,"  the  bishop  ob- 
served. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Dr. 
Carl  asked. 

"When  I  told  her  I  was 
going  to  offer  you  the  Mason 
City  church,  she  said: 
'George,  Carl  doesn't  have  the 
courage  to  take  that 
church.'  " 

In  1957  Dr.  Carl  went  to 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 

While  there  he  initiated  the 
merger  of  the  First  Method- 
ist and  the  all-Negro  Union 
Memorial  churches.  He  be- 
came a  trustee  of  Cornell 
College  in  Mt.  Vemon,  Iowa, 
and  of  Morningside  College 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Then  he 
was  offered  a  third  college 
trusteeship  —  of  Upper  Iowa 
College  in  Waterloo. 

"I  DECIDED  three  were 
too  many,  and,  since  Cornell 
was  the  strongest  of  the 
three,  resigned  my  trustee- 
ship there  to  accept  that  at 
Upper  Iowa,"  he  said. 


While  he  initiated  the  merg- 
er of  two  churches  in  Mason 
City,  he  says:  "I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  church 
mergers.  When  you  get  a 
church  with  more  than  3,000 
members  you  have  an  organ- 
ization not  a  church. 

"That  came  home  to  me 
.when  I  was  in  Mason  City. 
Kids  on  the  street  would 
shout  'Hi,  Dr.  Carl,'  to  me, 
and  I  wouldn't  know  them. 
Then    1    realized   the  church 


was  just  too  big  for  me  to 
know  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  it  was  time  for  a 
smaller  ministry." 

His  next  move  was  to  Fay- 
ette. And,  alter  four  years 
there,  retirement  and  Delavan. 
Retirement  from  the  active 
ministry,  that  is. 

There  are  that  unfinished 
hook,  "Jesus,  the  Christ,"  by 
Markham  to  complete,  and 
that  book  on  Lincoln  and  re- 


ligion he's  planning  to  write. 

Suggest  to  him  that  start- 
ing out  to  write  such  a  book 
may  require  years  of  re- 
search and  that  a  man  ap- 
proaching   his  72nd  birthday 

He  will  hear  you  out,  then 
recite  a  poem  Markham 
wrote  when  he  was  80  years 
old  that  has  as  its  concluding 
line: 

"Come  on  life,  I'm  ready 
ior  you." 


Los  Angeles  Times 


February  14,  1972 


Pastor  Cites 
Christianity 
ot  Lincoln 

BY  DAN  L.  THRAPP 

Times  Religion  Editor 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  , 
great  American,  n  o  t  | 
through  cleverness  or  by 
expediency,  but  because 
he  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion whose  words  and  life 
expressed  solid  virtues  too 
many  forget  or  ignore,  a 
leading  churchman  said 
Sunday. 

Dr.  John  Paul  Pack,  who 
was  born  in  >  the  border 
state  of  West  Virginia  67 
years  ago,  addressed  his 
congregation  at  Wilshire 
Christian  Church  on  the 
day  after  Lincoln's  163rd 
birth  date. 

Because  of  the  proximity 
of  Sunday  to  the  birthday 
of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
it  was  "Race  Relations 
Sunday"  for  many 
churches  across  the  na- 
tion. Numerous  sermons 
took  note  of  the  occasion. 

"Abraham    Lincoln,    by  | 
his  life,  came  closer  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  : 
Mount  than  any  other  of 
our    great     leaders,"     Dr. 
Pack  professed. 
Assemblage  of  Teachings 
The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  assemblage  of 
the    teachings    of    Jesus, 
told   most   extensively   in 
the    Gospel    of    Matthew, 
chapters  v  through  vii.  It 
incorporates    the    core    of 
His  faith  and  instruction. 
Dr.    Pack    discussed    at 
length   the   question   that 
bothers   some   churchmen 
about    Lincoln:    whether, 
despite  his  obvious  belief 
in  and  reliance  upon  God, 
he  ever  was  a  "Christian." 
By     "Christian"     they 
mean  that  he  never  pub- 
licly "accepted"  Christ  as 
his  Lord  and  Saviour.  To 
churchmen   of   some   per- 
suasions such  an  act  is  vi- 
tal. 


Yet  Dr.  Pack  said  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  gave 
abundant  witness  by  his 
life  and  words  and  actions 
Hi  Ml  he  was  indeed  a 
Christian— a  Christian  in  | 
the  purest  sense  possible  i 
for  mortal  man. 

He  quoted  Jesus'  own 
words  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount:  "Not  every  one 
who  says  to  me,  'Lord, 
Lord,'  shall  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  he  who 
does  the  will  of  my  Father 
..."  And  again.  "Every- 
one who  acknowledges  me 
before  men,  the  Son  of 
Man  also  will  acknowl- 
edge ..." 

"It  is  my  conviction  that 
Abraham  L  i  n  c  o  1  n  af- 
firmed the  Lord  in  spirit 
and  in  reality,"  said  Dr. 
Pack. 

He  traced  the  familiar 
story  of  Lincoln's  humble 
parentage,  and  his  ru- 
dimentary education  in 
spite  of  which  he  came  to 
"speak  in  such  a  way  as 
to  engrave  his  words  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men." 

Thus  this  Kentucky 
farm  bov  came  to  hold  a 
"place  of  the  highest  hon- 
or  among  right-thinking 
men  all  over  the 
world."  He  achieved 
this  because  "he  was  a 
man  of  conviction,  and  he 
believed  in  God." 

"His  faith  was  deep  and 
strong,"  said  the  minister. 
"He  was  a  man  of  prayer 
because  he  often  found 
himself  with  nowhere  else 
to  go,"  and  his  refusal  to 
join  a  church  was  probab- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  "sec- 
tarianism depressed  and 
bothered  him." 

Notes  Honesty 
Dr.  Pack  said  that  Lin- 
coln became  the  image  of 
Christ's  teachings  by  his 
honesty,  his  patience,  his 
quality  of  compassion,  his 
ability  to  love  his  enemies, 
but  most  of  all  for  his  pure 
and  transparent  faith. 

He  was,  for  example,  the 
first  President  to  appoint 
a  Jew  to  a  diplomatic  post, 
sending  one  to  Nurem- 
burg,  "a  city  destined  to 
become  the  center  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Nazi  Germa- 
ny." 


"How  different  history 
might  have  been  if  the 
American  people  had  been 
great  enough  to  respond  to 
the  leadership  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  said  the  minis- 
ter. 

He  was  ahead  of  his 
time,  just  as  was  Jesus 
Christ,  his  model. 

His  aversion  to  slavery 
is  well  known,  though  less 
familiar  was  his  attempt 
to  win  from  Congress  a 
sum  of  $400  million  to 
compensate  slave  owners 
for  their  "property." 
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Lincoln's  spiritual  legacy 


The  passage  of  time  has  a  curious  way  of  altering  our  judgments  about  people.  In  his  own 
time,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  vilified  and  condemned  Cartoonists  were  brutal  in  depicting  him 
as  uncouth  and  inept  Editors  taunted  and  denounced  him,  and  many  felt  he  was  not 
qualified  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  light  of  history,  however,  we  see  Lincoln 
as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  integrity,  humility  and  courage 

In  his  papers,  correspondence,  and  addresses  Lincoln  frequently  alluded  to  God,  as  if 
he  could  endure  denunciation  and  criticism  if  he  could  view  himself  as  "a  humble  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father,"  as  he  put  it.  "I  have  sought  His  aid,"  he  wrote,  "but  if, 
after  endeavoring  to  do  my  best  in  the  light  which  He  affords  me,  I  find  my  efforts  fail,  I  must 
believe  that  for  some  purpose  unknown  to  me,  He  wills  it  otherwise." 

Repeatedly  Lincoln  noted  he  was  "upheld  and  sustained  by  the  good  wishes  and 
prayers  of  God's  people  "  "No  one,"  he  wrote,  "is  more  deeply  than  myself  aware  that 
without  His  favor  our  highest  wisdom  is  but  as  foolishness  and  that  our  most  strenuous  efforts 
would  avail  nothing  in  the  shadow  of  His  displeasure." 

The  wisdom  and  humility,  integrity  and  courage  of  Lincoln  were  the  bequest  of  his 
religious  faith,  of  his  deep  and  abiding  wish  to  be  an  instrument  of  God  in  the  service  of  the 
nation  The  arrogance  of  the  dictator  trying  to  play  God  was  foreign  to  his  thought  On  the 
contrary,  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  for  one  day  "discharge  the  duties  which  have  come 
upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place  (the  White  House),  without  the  aid  and  enlightment  of 
One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  all  others  " 

There  is  something  for  all  of  us  to  consider  in  the  faith  of  Lincoln  as  he  sought  to  play  his 
part  in  the  drama  of  a  nation  in  crisis  It  matters  very  little  whether  we  are  public  servants, 
business  or  professional  men  or  women,  laborers  or  clerks,  secretaries  of  office  boys  Our 
lives  take  on  meaning  and  significance  when  we  begin  to  see  ourselves  as  instruments  of 
God  m  the  service  of  our  time  We  cease  to  be  petty  servants  of  our  own  desires  and  small 
aims  and  become  vital  and  creatively  useful  persons 

Our  personal  struggles  for  justice  and  fair  play  take  on  new  dimensions  and  become 
part  of  a  larger  social  drama.  We  care  more  for  what  happens  to  the  nation  because  of  us 
than  for  the  success  of  our  private  projects  Lincoln  put  the  matter  neatly  in  response  to  a 
serenade  after  his  election  to  the  Presidency  for  the  second  time.  "It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
triumph  over  anyone,"  he  said,  "but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  this  evidence  of  the 
people's  resolution  to  stand  by  free  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity  " 

What  really  mattered  to  Lincoln  was  his  concern  for  "free  government  and  the  rights  of 
humanity."  His  personal  triumph  was  secondary  to  something  far  larger,  which  he  equated 
with  the  will  of  God.  His  greatness  stemmed  from  the  quality  of  his  commitment  and  his  view 
of  himself  as  an  instrument  of  a  purpose  beyond  himself. 

It  may  be  that  the  roubles  of  our  time  have  been  intensified  by  the  fact  we  have  lost 
something  of  the  spiritual  mood  of  Lincoln  We  do  not  expect  our  public  servants  to  be 
instruments  of  God  or  our  business  leaders  to  be  servants  of  humanity  They  have  other 
concerns  that  take  priority  over  spiritual  principle,  and  we  have  come  to  accept  those 
priorities  Why  argue  with  the  inevitable? 

The  future  hinges,  however,  on  a  rearrangement  of  our  priorities.  "Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  is  the  essence  of  wisdom  for  our  time  if  we  cherish  a  better 
tomorrow  for  our  children.  We  cannot  afford  to  surrender  the  spiritual  legacy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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He  took  giant  steps 

Abraham 
Lincoln 

Theologian  of  American 

Anguish. 

By  Elton  Trueblood. 

149  pp.  New  York: 

Harper  &  Row.  $4.95. 

By  WILL  DAVISON 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  low- 
born, uneducated,  melancholy; 
but  he  was  sophisticated,  pro- 
phetic, humorous — he  was  not 
a  simple  man.  Nobody  knows 
this  better  than  Elton  True- 
blood,  who,  for  eight  years  be- 
fore he  wrote  this  book,  studied 
in  depth  the  writings  and  the 
speeches  of  our  16th  President. 
Now,  although  Lincolniana  al- 
ready fills  shelves  of  books  and 
even  whole  libraries,  room  must 
be  made  beside  the  works  of 
Lincoln  scholars  such  as  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  for  True- 
blood's  unique  and  important 
contribution. 

Arnold  Toynbee  once  wrote 
that  a  civilization's  history  can 
be  told  not  only  in  terms  of 
the  people's  battles  and  politics, 
their  economics  and  arts,  but 
!  also  in  terms  of  their  religions. 
Trueblood's  book  is  proof  that 
I  a  man's  history  can  be  written 
that  way,  too.  In  portraying 
Lincoln  as  theologian,  the  au- 
thor gives  us  here  a  fine  and 
sensitive  biography. 

Trueblood  obviously  believes 
that  Niebuhr's  assessment  of 
Lincoln  is  close  to  the  truth, 
i.e.,  Lincoln  is  probably  the 
only  saint  America  has  ever 
produced.  Lincoln  went  to 
school  to  the  Bible  ("It  is  the 
best  gift  God  has  given  to 
man.");  he  praised  the  church- 
es ("Blessed  be  God,  Who,  in 
this  our  great  trial  giveth  us 
the  churches"),  and  he  prayed 
to  God  ("I  have  been  driven 
many  times  upon  my  knees  by 
the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I  had  no  where  else 
to  go."). 

It  was  Lincoln  who  first  used 
the  phrase  "under  God,"  which 
has  become  part  of  our  Salute 
to  the  Flag;  and  the  phrase  "In 
God  We  Trust,"  which  we  have 
chiseled  in  the  Capitol's  marble 
and  stamped  on  our  coins,  was 
first  used  in  his  Administra- 
tion. It  was  Lincoln  who  made 
Thanksgiving  a  national  tradi- 
tion. 


Throughout  the  book,  the  au- 
thor stresses  the  paradoxes  in 
which  Lincoln  was  caught  up. 
He  hated  slavery,  but  he  would 
not  abolish  it  altogether  at  the 
risk    of    dividing    the    country 

Win  Davison  is  a  New  York 
based  religious-book  editor  ana 
critic. 

forever.  The  Union  must  sur- 
vive, Lincoln  believed;  and  he 
would  not  accept  overtures  for 
peace,  as  much  as  he  desired 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  if  he 
had  to  sign  his  name  to  an 
agreement  that  referred  to  "two 
nations."  He  believed  that  God's 
will  could  be  known  and  fol- 
lowed, but  the  important  ques- 
tion for  him  was  not.  Is  God 
on  our  side?  but  rather.  Are 
we  on  God's  side? 

Lincoln's  most  significant 
theological  statements  are  made 
in  three  speeches  that  he  wrote 
during  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  of  his  life.  The  first  was 
his  brilliant  Message  to  Con- 
gress, which  he  delivered  in 
December.  1862.  That  speech 
ended  with  these  words:  "In 
giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we 

assure   freedom    to   the   free 

honorable    alike    in    what    we 
give,    and    what    we    preserve. 
We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly   ' 
lose,    the    last    best,    hope    of 
earth." 

The  second  major  theological 
statement  was  what  Allan  Nev- 
ins  called  "one  of  the  noblest 
prose  poems  of  the  language  " 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  which 

was  delivered  almost  a  year 
later.  The  third  was  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugural,  whioh  was 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
The  London  Spectator  called  it 
"the  noblest  political  document 
known  to  history  .  .  .  „ono 
written  in  a  period  of  passion- 
ate conflict  ever  so  completely 
excluded  the  partiality  of  vic- 
torious faction,  and  breathed  so 
pure  a  strain  of  mingled  jus- 
tice and  mercy."  The  key  sen- 
tence  of  the  speech,  of  Lin- 
coln's whole  theology,  is  this- 
'The  Almighty  has  His  own 
purposes." 

In  the  Preface,  the  author 
writes:  'The  next  best  thing 
to  being  great  is  to  walk  with 
the  great"  It  is  no  small  thing 
that  Trueblood  has  taken  .us 
for  a  walk  with  Lincoln— he 
took  giant  steps.     ■ 


Lincoln  Lore 
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Lincoln  and  "Civil  Religion" 


Abraham  Lincoln's  religion  was  once  a  subject  of  burning 
controversy  among  most  Lincoln  students.  Richard  N.  Cur- 
rent gave  the  subject  its  last  notable  consideration  by  an 
academic  historian  in  1958  (in  his  chapter  entitled  "The 
Instrument  of  God"  in  The  Lincoln  Nobody  Knows).  Since 
then,  churchmen,  theologians,  and  professional  students  of 
religion  have  claimed  the  field  that  historians  have  aban- 


doned. Far  and  away  the  most  capable  work  produced  since 
1958  is  William  J.  Wolfs  The  Almost  Chosen  People:  A  Study 
of  the  Religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  published  in  1959  and 
reissued  as  The  Religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1963  and  as 
Lincoln's  Religion  in  1970.  Wolf,  a  professor  at  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  wrote  a  balanced  account  that  deserves 
its  popularity.  Since  then,  however,  the  studies  of  Lincoln's 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1.  "A  Communion  Gathering  in  the  Olden  Time"  is  an  illustration  from  Presbyterian  Reunion:  A  Memorial 
Volume,  1837-1871  (New  York:  De  Witt  C.  Lent,  1870).  It  is  suggestive  of  the  norm  of  American  religious  ex- 
perience in  Abraham  Lincoln's  day.  Even  the  restrained  Presbyterians  held  religious  services  out  of  doors, 
away  from  an  institutional  church.  And  one  can  see  that  the  single  minister  seems  almost  inadequate  for  the 
masses  present. 
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religion  have  become  increasingly  didactic,  championing 
Lincoln  as  "the  chief  theologian  of  civil  religion"  that  Ameri- 
ca reputedly  needs  now.  Elton  Trueblood's  Abraham  Lincoln: 
Theologian  of  American  Anguish,  published  in  1973,  is  the 
most  widely  noted  of  these  recent  attempts  to  find  in  Lincoln  a 
model  for  a  twentieth-century  theology. 

A  word  about  this  twentieth-century  theology,  "civil  reli- 
gion," is  in  order.  It  is  a  loose  liberal  theology  which  says  that 
the  nation  in  its  history  must  be  informed  by  some  spiritual 
role.  As  a  liberal  theology,  it  conceives  of  spirituality  as 
embodied  in  part  in  social  morality.  As  Herbert  Richardson 
says  in  "Civil  Religion  in  Theological  Perspective"  (in  Russell 
E.  Richey  and  Donald  G.  Jones,  eds.,  American  Civil  Religion 
[New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1974]),  "The  concept  'civil  reli- 
gion' unites  two  terms:  the  civil  order  and  the  religious  order." 
It  is  broadly  ecumenical  and  therefore  rather  uninstitutional, 
unchurchly,  and  anti-creedal.  It  is  historically  oriented  and 
conceives  of  revelation  as  a  gradual  historical  development.  A 
recent  critic  of  civil  religion  (and  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  theo- 
logian or  prophet  of  the  religion),  Melvin  B.  Endy,  Jr.,  of  the 
Religion  Department  at  Hamilton  College,  terms  it  "simply 
.  .  .  the  mythic  belief  that  the  United  States  is  a  latter-day 
chosen  nation  that  has  been  brought  into  existence  and  pro- 
videntially guided  as  a  fundamentally  new  social  order  to 
serve  uniquely  as  a  'city  on  a  hill'  for  the  rest  of  mankind." 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  important  prophet  in  this  scheme 
for  several  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  he  never  too 
closely  identified  this  nation's  purposes  at  any  one  time  with 
God's  will.  Champions  of  civil  religion  fear  just  what  its 
critics  harp  on  as  its  dangerous  weakness:  it  might  lead  to  an 
intolerant  belief  that  this  nation  state  can  do  no  wrong.  The 
Civil  War  President's  famed  expression  of  concern  "that /and 
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Courtesy  Illinois  State  Historical  Library 

FIGURE  2.  Dr.  James  Smith  was  the  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield  from  1849  to 
1856.  President  Lincoln  remembered  the  family's  con- 
soler and  appointed  him  Consul  to  Dundee,  Scotland. 


this  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side"  in  response  to  a 
clergyman's  question  whether  "the  Lord  was  on  our  side"  be- 
comes a  crucial  episode  for  the  advocates  of  civil  religion.  (In 
truth,  this  quotation  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  second- 
hand recollections  of  painter  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter,  Six 
Months  in  the  White  House  [New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton, 
1866],  page  282.)  Another  major  document,  of  course,  is  the 
Second  Inaugural  Address  with  its  forgiving  pledge  of 
"malice  towards  none;  .  .  .  charity  for  all."  Thus  Lincoln 
strived  to  make  the  war  a  moral  crusade  against  the  social  evil 
of  slavery  without  ever  assuming  that  God's  purpose  was  so 
clear  that  the  opposition  had  to  be  seen  strictly  as  malevolent 
forces  of  Satan's  darkness.  "His  patriotism,"  says  Trueblood, 
"was  of  such  magnitude  that  it  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated, 
but  it  was  never  idolatrous,  and  it  was  saved  from  idolatry  by 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God"  (page  1 18). 
Once  Lincoln's  Christian  statesmanship  is  so  interpreted,  it 
is  easy  to  fit  the  rest  of  his  life  into  a  scheme  which  nicely  fits 
the  demands  of  civil  religion.  His  own  personal  faith 
developed  historically  and  slowly  through  periods  of  anguish- 
ed doubt  and  uncertainty  about  the  divine  will.  "One  of  the 
important  features  of  Lincoln's  theology"  as  Trueblood  des- 
cribes it,  was  "that  it  was  a  development."  Lincoln's  "spiri- 
tual pilgrimage"  led  from  "theological  positions  of  his  early 
manhood"  to  mature  ones  which  had  "little  in  common"  with 
the  earlier  ones.  In  fact,  he  probably  went  through  a  stage  in 
which  he  was  the  village  skeptic: 

In  his  effort  to  reach  a  rational  theology,  Lincoln  as  a 
young  man  had  very  little  real  help.  There  was  no  church  at 
New  Salem,  and  few  of  his  neighbors  cared  greatly  about 
ideas.  Though  the  deep  sense  of  reverence  which  had 
developed  in  the  Indiana  forest  seems  never  to  have  left  the 
young  man,  he  began  to  speculate  in  ways  which  made 
some  people  think  of  him  as  verging  on  infidelity.  Certainly 
he  was  influenced  for  a  time  by  the  amateur  philosophizing 
of  his  pioneer  neighbors,  as  he  revolted  against  the  igno- 
rant preaching  which  he  heard  from  time  to  time.  As  a 
young  boy  in  Indiana,  he  had  enjoyed  mimicking  the  hell- 
fire  and  brimstone  preachers  of  the  raw  frontier. 
Lincoln  argued,  for  a  time,  a  belief  in  what  he  called  the  "Doc- 
trine of  Necessity,"  what  we  would  call  determinism  today. 
In  1841,  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  temporarily  broke  off  their 
engagement  to  be  married.  Lincoln  was  thrown  into  such  a 
slough  of  despond  that  he  neglected  his  duties  as  a  legislator 
and  went  to  visit  his  old  friend  Joshua  Speed  in  Kentucky. 
Speed's  mother-in-law  gave  Lincoln  a  new  Bible,  and  Lincoln 
said  of  it  in  a  letter,  ".  .  .  I  intend  to  read  it  regularly  when  I  re- 
turn home.  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  really,  as  she  says,  the  best 
cure  for  the  'Blues'  could  one  but  take  it  according  to  the 
truth."  Twenty  years  later  in  the  White  House,  Lincoln  still 
remembered  the  gift  of  the  Bible.  Most  historians  mark  this 
date,  1841,  as  a  time  when  Lincoln  began  to  have  a  renewed 
awareness  of  the  Revealed  Word. 

The  next  step  in  his  spiritual  pilgrimage  was  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  Word  as  it  came  from  preachers.  In  1850,  Lincoln's 
three-year-old  son  Edward  Baker  died  after  a  fifty-two  day  ill- 
ness. Mary  Lincoln  was  so  shaken  that  she  joined  Spring- 
field's First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  pastor  of  which,  Dr. 
James  Smith,  consoled  her  and  preached  the  sermon  at  her 
son's  funeral.  Her  husband  did  not  join,  but  he  began  to  attend 
services  more  regularly,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  renting  a  pew 
in  Dr.  Smith's  church. 

The  years  of  the  Civil  War  were  the  last  big  step  in  Lin- 
coln's pilgrimage.  It  was  a  time  so  suffused  with  a  sense  of  cri- 
sis and  great  moral  questions  that  it  is  difficult  to  focus  on  spe- 
cific events  in  the  way  one  can  in  Lincoln's  earlier  life.  Never- 
theless, one  date  does  seem  to  stand  out  in  all  accounts,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1862.  On  that  day,  Lincoln's  eleven-year-old  son 
William  Wallace  died.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  had  herself  been 
severely  shaken  by  the  domestic  tragedy,  recalled  later,  in  re- 
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FIGURE  3.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  had  as  a  full-fledged  member  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln.  Abraham  Lincoln  rented  a  pew  there  and 
heard  some  of  Dr.  Smith's  sermons. 

gard  to  Lincoln's  religion,  "He  first  seemed  to  think  about  the 
subject  when  our  boy  Willie  died,  and  then  more  than  ever 
about  the  time  he  went  to  Gettysburg."  (Mrs.  Lincoln  ad- 
mitted, incidentally,  that  her  husband  was  "never  a  technical 
Christian.")  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  could  not  herself  completely 
sort  out  the  discrete  events  of  that  blurred  period  of  daily 
crises,  and  she  seems  to  have  linked  his  religious  develop- 
ment somewhat  with  the  Gettysburg  Address.  But  she  did  re- 
call that  there  was  an  abrupt  change  (it  was  the  "first"  time  he 
thought  about  it)  after  Willie's  death. 

Thus  Lincoln's  religion,  never  orthodox  but  increasingly 
profound,  developed  fully  in  time,  the  civil  religionists  tell  us, 
to  inform  the  most  important  actions  of  his  Christian  states- 
manship, especially,  of  course,  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, decided  on  as  a  policy  by  Lincoln  in  the  summer  of  1862. 

Religious  writers  are  now  much  too  sophisticated  to  fall  for 
the  myriad  of  unreliable  stories  of  secret  promises  made  to 
clergymen  days  before  his  death  that  Lincoln  was  to  convert 
and  become  a  full-fledged  member  of  some  church  or.  other. 
They  listen  to  what  the  historians  tell  them  were  the  facts  of 
Lincoln's  religious  life  and  attempt  merely  to  interpret  them 
in  their  own  way.  They  seem  in  a  great  haste,  though,  to 
master  the  facts  and  move  on  to  the  important  didactic  work 
at  hand.  Unfortunately,  the  Lincoln  story  deserves  a  more  lei- 
surely examination,  the  sort  of  examination  which  does  not 
wrench  the  man  from  his  historical  context  but  carefully  mea- 
sures him  against  the  events  and  culture  of  his  own  times. 

In  his  haste  to  fit  Lincoln  into  his  theological  scheme,  True- 
blood  has  failed  to  fit  Lincoln  into  the  historic  surroundings  of 
Lincoln's  own  life.  There  was  a  sort  of  American  civil  religion 
that  was  being  championed  in  Lincoln's  own  time,  and  he  was 
notably  impervious  to  its  appeal.  In  fact,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  found  a  specifically  religious  party  in  American  politics  in 


the  1850's,  the  American  or  Know  Nothing  party.  Informed  by 
an  impatient  reforming  zeal  to  take  a  stand  on  issues  which 
the  established  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  avoided,  the 
Americans  waged  campaigns  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
naturalization  for  immigrants  to  twenty-one  years  (the  same 
time  it  took  a  native-born  American  to  gain  the  franchise),  to 
exclude  foreign-born  citizens  from  holding  public  office,  and, 
above  all  else,  to  keep  the  Catholic  Church  from  receiving  pub- 
lic money  for  parochial  schools.  The  public  schools  of  Lin- 
coln's day  required  Bible  reading  and  supplied  the  Bible  used 
by  Protestants  for  the  purpose.  Catholics  used  a  different 
Bible  and  reasoned  that  their  tax  dollars  ought  not  to  go  to  the 
purpose  of  changing  their  sons  and  daughters  into  Protes- 
tants. The  issue  stirred  hatred  and  political  excitement  as 
only  public  school  issues  can  in  American  political  history. 
Although  Know  Nothingism  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  today's  ecumenism,  it  was  at  least  a  nonsec- 
tarian  movement.  It  required  cooperation  among  all  the 
differing  Protestant  sects  to  the  end  of  halting  what  was 
viewed  as  the  Roman  menace  to  American  civil  liberties.  The 
chief  complaint  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  that 
it  did  not  believe  in  separation  of  church  and  state  nor  in  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression,  two  fundamental  aspects  of 
American  political  identity.  Complaints  about  specific  reli- 
gious interpretations  of,  say,  the  Eucharist  did  not  find  their 
way  into  the  political  literature. 

That  Lincoln  was  never  tempted  by  the  Know  Nothings  is 
common  knowledge.  That  the  temptation  must  have  been 
very  great  is  not  so  commonly  acknowledged.  Lincoln  told 
Owen  Lovejoy  on  August  11, 1855,  that  the  Know  Nothings  in 
Springfield  "are  mostly  my  old  political  and  personal  friends; 
and  I  have  hoped  their  organization  would  die  out  without  the 
painful  necessity  of  my  taking  an  open  stand  against  them." 
The  Know  Nothing  enthusiasm  even  infected  Lincoln's  own 
home.  In  1856,  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Republicans  and 
John  Charles  Fremont.  The  Americans  and  Whig  remnants 
also  had  a  candidate  in  the  field,  Millard  Fillmore,  and,  had 
there  been  female  suffrage  in  that  day,  Mrs.  Lincoln  would 
have  voted  for  a  different  candidate  from  her  husband. 
Writing  to  her  sister  Emilie  Todd  Helm  on  November  23, 1856, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  discussed  the  recent  election: 

Your  Husband,  I  believe,  like  some  of  the  rest  of  ours,  has 
a  great  taste  for  politics  &  has  taken  much  interest,  in  the 
late  contest,  which  has  resulted  very  much  as  I  expected,  not 
hoped — 

Altho'  Mr  L-  is,  or  was  a  Fremont  man,  you  must  not  in- 
clude him  with  so  many  of  those,  who  belong  to  that  party, 
an  Abolitionist.  .  .  .  My  weak  woman's  heart  was  too 
Southern  in  feeling,  to  sympathise  with  any  but  Fillmore,  I 
have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  his,  he  made  so  good  a 
President  &  is  so  just  a  man  &  feels  the  necessity  of  keeping 
foreigners,  within  bounds.  If  some  of  you  Kentuckians,  had 
to  deal  with  the  "wild  Irish,"  as  we  housekeepers  are  some- 
times called  upon  to  do,  the  south  would  certainly  elect  Mr 
Fillmore  next  time[.] 

Lincoln's  religion  was  exempt  from  the  anti-Catholic 
animus  which  was  a  norm  of  American  Protestantism  in  that 
pre-ecumenical  era.  In  fact,  Lincoln's  religion  was  for  the 
most  part  unlike  that  of  most  Americans  in  his  day.  The  other 
great  aspect  of  antebellum  Protestantism  was  evangelical- 
ism, enthusiastic  revivalism.  Indeed,  the  two  great  forces 
were  closely  related.  The  original  impulse  for  revivalism  in 
the  two  decades  after  1800  had  fed,  in  some  part,  off  the  fear  of 
the  Catholic  menace  in  the  West.  And  both  phenomena  were 
aspects  of  enthusiastic  religion.  There  was  no  cool  ration- 
alism in  the  barks,  jerks,  laughing  exercises,  singing  exer- 
cises, anxious  benches,  prayers  of  faith,  and  sermons  from  the 
heart  which  gave  this  era  of  American  religious  history, 
known  as  the  Second  Great  Awakening,  its  distinctive  cast. 
And  there  was  no  cool  rationalism  in  the  Know  Nothing 
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FIGURE  4.  The  Reverend  Phineas  D.  Gurley 
ministered  to  Lincoln's  spiritual  needs  while  he  was 
President.  He  conducted  Willie's  funeral  service  and 
delivered  the  funeral  address  at  the  White  House  after 
Abraham  Lincoln's  death. 

movement,  which  Michael  F.  Holt  has  described  as  "the  poli- 
tics of  impatience."  By  contrast,  Lincoln's  religion  was 
notably  quiet,  private,  and  rationalistic  rather  than  enthu- 
siastic in  tone. 

Now  doubtless  the  civil  religionists'  answer  to  this  would  be 
that  I  have  just  pointed  out  all  the  reasons  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  the  superior  prophet  of  American  civil  religion.  They 
argue  that  a  civil  religion  is  inevitable.  Therefore,  they  would 
simply  say  that  Lincoln's  is  the  superior  version  of  civil  reli- 
gion, uniting  morality  and  statecraft  without  uniting  specific 
religious  institutions  and  the  state.  In  fact,  Elton  Trueblood 
finds  just  these  traits  to  be  the  superior  ones  in  Lincoln's  reli- 
gious example:  (1)  He  never  joined  a  church  because  no  creed 
was  completely  satisfactory.  (2)  His  religion  needed  no  minis- 
ters and  no  institutional  church;  it  was  a  religion  that  relied 
on  the  Bible  and  private  prayer  and  a  careful  and  humble 
reading  of  the  Divine  Plan  as  revealed  gradually  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  American  electorate.  There  was  no  embarrassing 
fundamentalist  enthusiasm  about  Lincoln's  dignified  calls 
for  national  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  during  the 
Civil  War.  (Mr.  Trueblood,  incidentally,  is  a  Quaker,  and  his 
own  religion  has  never  required  preachers  or  an  institutional 
church.) 

It  is  unfair  and  unhistorical  to  suggest  by  this  that  Lincoln 
was  superior  to  his  benighted  age  and  that  his  more  restrain- 
ed religious  experience  looked  forward  to  a  better  day  when 
passionate  emotionalism  would  wither  and  religion  would  be 
more  dignified,  more  sophisticated,  and  less  the  result  of  crude 
mechanical  contrivances  like  the  anxious  bench.  Actually, 
the  norm  of  religious  experience  in  Lincoln's  own  day  was 
increasingly  anti-creedal  (in  that  it  stressed  the  role  of  the 
heart  in  conversion  over  the  role  of  any  intellectual  assent  to 


systematic  doctrine  enunciated  in  theological  sermons).  It 
was  also  anti-churchly.  Revivals  took  places  in  camps  and 
fields  and  tents,  not  within  the  confines  of  an  institutional 
church  presided  over  by  an  established  minister.  Lincoln's 
religion  thus  resembled  the  religion  of  his  day  in  unessential 
matters;  it  was  different  in  the  essential  one,  the  personal 
form  of  expressing  religious  passion.  Many  Americans  did  it 
by  falling  on  the  ground  or  at  least  by  professing  a  changed 
heart.  Lincoln  expressed  it  in  musings  on  the  mysterious 
workings  of  the  Divine  Will  and  apparently  by  increasing  pri- 
vate reading  of  the  Bible  and  increased  attention  to  religious 
teaching  by  ministers. 

The  civil  religionists  were  so  happy  to  find  in  Lincoln's 
spiritual  pilgrimage  a  gradual  development  or  growth  that 
flowered  finally  in  those  war  years  of  terrible  passion  that 
they  failed  to  note  the  most  obvious  aspect  of  it:  it  was  always 
utterly  private  and  personal. 

All  of  the  major  landmarks  of  Lincoln's  religious  history 
were  events  which  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  civil 
society,  the  state,  the  nation,  politics,  moral  reform,  or  the 
general  public.  He  found  the  Bible  as  a  cure  for  deep  personal 
depression  caused  by  the  break  up  of  his  romance  with  Mary 
Todd.  He  first  rented  a  pew  in  a  church  when  he  experienced 
the  death  of  an  infant  son.  He  took  his  first  interest  in  religion 
large  enough  for  his  wife  to  perceive  it  when  he  lost  another 
young  son  to  death  in  1862.  Mrs.  Lincoln  said  his  interest 
increased  at  the  time  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  but  she  said 
it  was  triggered  by  Willie's  death.  It  seems  wrongheaded  to  try 
to  found  a  civil  religion  on  a  prophet  who  was  utterly  private 
in  his  own  religious  experience.  The  civil  religionists  use  Lin- 
coln's example  to  inspire  a  form  of  religion  which  did  not 
move  Abraham  Lincoln  himself. 
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FIGURE  5.  The  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  was  Phineas  Gurley's  pulpit.  The  church  now 
contains  chimes  and  bells  that  were  gifts  of  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  and  Mary  Lincoln  1  sham,  son  and  grand- 
daughter of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Dear  Friends: 

Just  in  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  receive 
and  read  Lincoln  Lore  I  want  to  comment  about  the  most  recent 
issue  LINCOLN  AND  "  CIVIL  RELIGION", . .it  is  by  far  one  of  the 
most  interesting  bulletins  of  all  that  Ifve  read.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  from  page  2 — "Though  the  deep  serine  of  reverence 
which  had  developed  in  the  Indiana  forest  seems  never  to  have 
left  the  young  man."  brings  to  mind  a  famous  saying:"  you  canl 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees."  Looking  for  Lincoln's  religion1" 
is  overlooking  the  religion  of  Lincoln's  life.  Raluh  Waldo 
Emerson  (in  Self-Reliance)  said:  "Skakspeare  will  never  be 
made  by  the  study  of  Shakspeare."  Lincoln's  Mother  read  him 
(or  told  him)  Bible  stories  and  his  teacher,  Master  Crawford, 
taught  reading  from  the  Bible.  So  Lincoln's  love  for  reading 
gave  him  a  solid  foundation  as  an  instrument  of  God.   If  God's 
Laws  were  everyone's  Laws  we  would  only  need  to  refer  to  His 
Commandments.  Lincoln  wanted  the  Saviour's  statement  for  the  Ls 
substance  of  both  law  and  gospel  inscribed  over  the  altars 
a  church  as  the  sole  qualification  for  membership — "Thou 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
He  said  that  church  will  I  join  with  all  ray  heart  and  soul. 

He  was  quoting  Matthew  22:37-39. • .and  verse  40  are  the  words 
of  Jesus  "On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  of  the 
prophots." 

At  Springfield  Lincoln  told  his  friends.  "With- 
out the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  I  cannot  succeed; 
with  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail."  He  insisted  that  he 
hod  registered  an  oath  in  Heaven  to  finish  the  work  that  he 
was  in,  fully  cognizant  to 'his  responsibility  to  God.  Now 

is    that    "PRIVATE"?      Private  WHOP?    fin   ,n    +1 

.      U«  all  the  wars  since  1863 

How  about  the  words  of.  Jesus  in  John  4:23-24... 

24-God  is  a  Spirit:  and.-th-ey  that  worship  Him  must  worship 

Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  Lincoln  was  noted  for  h 

esty  (truth)  and  he  was  living  his  worship  in  spirit,   j. 

find   too  many  neople   quibbling  about  Lincoln's   character  in-   §8$ 

stead  of  using  bis  character  as  our  individual   exanrole. 
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"ONE  MAN'S   LAWS  ARE  ANCTHEP  * 

LOSS"  t  

"LO,    I  AM  WITH  THEE  AL-. 
WAY,    EVEN  TO  THF      fTD 
OF  THE  WORLD"... 

Matt. 28:20 

Let  God's  Laws  be  all 

people's  Law  and  we  won't   P '..-.;  >_-.._■•- 

have  to  quibble  about  who's  ^^ '-■---■'-•■  ~V'—^^V- •-■>--.->"<  — 

who  or  what's  what  or  who   _____ 

said  it  #  HEAD-SAID-READ 
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People  have  studied  the  Bible  and  interpreted  it  and  then 
translated  it  and  those  who  take  Bible  study  courses  don't  «■ 
seem  to  understand  what  they  are  reading.   For  instance  I 
sent  a  beautifull  painting  of  Jesus  to  a  Jehovah  Witness — 
the  painting  was  returned  to  me  as  being  against  the  belief* 
of  their  religion.  Here  is  a  quote  from  a  Watchtower  bock- 
"You  may  have  noticed  that  some  pictures  of  Jesus  Christ 
have  a  circle  of  light  around  his  head.   This  is  called  a 
halo  or  nimbus.  A  "nimbus"  was  used  by  ancient  Egytians, 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  pagan  art."  The  picture  I  sent 

did  not  have  a  halo but  read  Exodus  34*-14«  ♦  .God's  name  is 

JEALOUS.... "THEY"  SAY  "JEHOVAH"  is  God's  namc^ead 
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Exodus  4:14 

April  14(4-14) 

Can't  you  see  a  combination  of  "JESUS"  and  "HALO"   in  the 
word  JEALOUS?  Now  listen  to  that  word  as  you  repeat  aloud 

several  times it  sounds  like  "GELL-US"  or  unite  us  in  the 

snirit  of  God.  And  the  word  HALO  has  Abe  Lincoln's  initials 
in  it— and  let's  add  "WE"  to  it  "HA LOWE  EVERYBODY", 

I  believe  what  Lincoln  said: "to  finish  the  work 
that  he  was  in"..  America  is  the  New  World  and  English  is 

our  language it  was  written  to  communicate  via  our  hearts. 

And  Lincoln's  monogram  is  visible  throughout  the  language. 
In  fact' Ann  Rutledge's  initials  are  ALso  visible  in  word 
after  word.  And  in  combination  with  Lincoln's  in  the  word 
ALTAR.  Universe-  FOUR-WAE*SOAR-DOOR-CHOHE«- 


UNIVERSE-US  not  V"RSUS  (against) 
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"We  must  be  friends"  A.Lincoln 
Their  was  a  man  named  Pope-  in  Lincoln's  day.   "PAPAL"  means 
Pope  and  when  we  think  of  the  Pope 'we  think  of  Rome.  But 
look  up  "PAP" — any  mash,  paste,  or  pulp. 

or politic?,!.. patronage,  money  or  favors  from 

public  office.  And  note  -..that  "PA PAX"  ends  with  Lincoln's 
initials.   Pulpit?  With  a  ©pace  "(f^r  ©vor-7°nG)  that's 
pulp  it.  Now  let's  take  the  word  BIBLE... BI  BLE 

BULL 


By   sharing  the  BLEesim*j^pf 
establish  the   Kingdom  ( 


"Broader  and  deeper  we  ■ 

must  write   our  ANNALS" 

R.W .Emerson 


"BULL  "-SEAL  OP  THE   POPS 
d- .with  all   people  we  will 
on/"  Earth ........•* 

The  American  Bible 
Society's   address    is 
186^  Broadway 

SICN-IF-I-CANT   ?   ?    ? 
SIG-NATURE 
NATURAL-NATURAR 
AL  T     AR 

Lincoln  rented  Pew//20   in 
1st   Free—  by-ter i -an  Church 
( 1 i  stening? ) ( teary  Ann ) 
Springfield..  .»T"   is  fr20 
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,LL  ABE  OARED  IS  GETTIM 
ON  THE  ALPABETTERSHIP 
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You  need  not  agree  with  anything  I  have  written  here 
but  I  thank  you  if  you  read  it... I  like  what  Emerson  said 
in  1836 — Vfhy  should  we  not  also  enjoy  anNj  original  relation 
to  the  universe?  Why  should  we  not  have  a  poetry  and  phil- 
osophy of  insight,  and  not  of  tradition  and  a  religion  by 
revelation  to  us? 

AND  WE  CAN  ALL  SAY  TO  EACH  OTHER  (at  will)  —I  cannot 
see  what  you  see,  beoause  I  am  caught  up  by  a  strong  wind 
and  blown  so  far  in  one  direction  that  I  am  out  of  the  noop 
of  your  horizon.   (another  of  Emerson's  quotes  at  a  later 
time) 


S3^S& 


*?&$*&% 


Ey   RELIGION  is  R  E  A  L  I  G  I  0  N  •  •  •  Providence  ^S^^S^ffiEC^WhS 
Que  sera,  sera.  Whatever  shall  be  shall  be.  It's  the  big 
Lawyer's  case  hurrahllj   (Abe  Lincoln  of  course) 

*~  L  A  W  Y  E  R  — Lincoln,  Abraham 

■  I»  0  Y  A  L     Abraham  Lincoln 

A  T  TORN  BY- 
TURN 

REPENT  means  "to  turn" 


If  you  look  ANTIOCH"  up  in  Columbia  Encyclopedia  you  will 
learn  that  Antioch,  Turkey  is  given  as  the  anoient  city 
where  the  first- followers  of  Jesus  Christ  were  called 
"Christians"  for  the  first  tirae»  AT,-as  an  abbreviation  for 
Antioch,  Turkey  •••A  TTOENBJ-A-T  T  EN  T  I  0  N 

The  Jev?s  are  waiting  for  the  Messiah— -the  Catholics  and 
jprotestants  are  waiting  for  the  return  of  Christ  and  the 
Jehovah  Witnesses  believe  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
has  ALready  commenced,  The .latter  seems  most  plausable. 

Wo  :;':"  '$&Z  ■  ■         •  '  •  ■ 
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.We  are  each  called  an  INDIVIDUAL — can ' t  you  hear  "JEW"  in  the 
word  individual.  Gal. 3:28  ...We  are  al '  one  in  Christ  and  as 
Christians  we  should  be  with  Him  in  Spi  it.  Lincoln  said*  "If 
wo  first  know  whither  we  are"  are  is  another  word "for  jit  and 
GO  is  in  GOD,  GOSPEL,  GOVERNMENT.   "GO"  does  not  necessarily 
mean  to  transport  ourselves  to  another  place  or  locality.  We 
can  be  sitting  in  a  chair  and  says "I'm  going  to  write  a  letter" 
If  Christ  did  come  back  where  would  He  be?  Maybe  "some  of  the 
people"  would  expect  Him  to  surprise  them  at  las  Vegas.  And 
what  would  "THEY"  have  in  store  for  Hira?  He  would  be  with  His 
Apostles  and  that's  where  we  should  BE  AT  in  Spirit  because  we 
are  Jesus. 


»<& 


P.S.  I'm  sure  thankfull  for  the  folks  who  write  about  Lincoln  - 
I?d  only  know  the  few  things  that  are  taught  in  grammar  sohool 
and  that's  very  little. 
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HIS    ALMOST    CHOSEN    PEOPLE 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  his  inauguration  as  President 
he  stopped,   among  many  other  places,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey  and  made  a  brief 
speech  to  the  State  Senate,     The  geographical  locale,  on  which  some  of  the 
important  fighting  of  the  Revolution  occurred,  reminded  him  of  the  reading  he 
had  done  as  a  boy  about  that  struggle  and  the  crisis  he  faced,   and  he  said: 

I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  more  than  common  that  those  men  struggled  for,,     I  am 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  thing  which  they  struggled  for.  „  .  --this 
Union,    the  Constitution,   and  the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be 
perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the  original  idea  for  which  that  struggle  was 
made  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be  an  humble  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  this,  his  almost  chosen  people,  for 
perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  struggle. 

What  did  he  mean  by  that  striking  phrase,   "his  almost  chosen  people"? 
Clearly  it  is  a  reflection  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament  idea  that  the 
jews  were  a  chosen  people,  an  idea  taken  over  by  the  Christians  who  thought  of 
themselves  as  a  new  Israel,  "a  chosen  race,   a  royal  priesthood,   a  holy  nation. 
God's  own  people"  (1  Peter  2:9)„     Yet  he  certainly  did  not  mean  it  in  the  narrow, 
jingoistic, chauvinistic  sense  that  most  Jews  and  Christians  have  taken  it  to  mes.n. 
Maybe  he  put  in  that  word  "almost"  as  a  guard  against  that  very  meaning ;     maybe 
he  meant  we  had  a  chance  to  be  something  greater  than  we  had  ever  beei., 

Historians  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  the  main  events  in  Lincoln's  own 
personal  religious  odyssey,     His  parents  were  Baptists  but  he  was  not.     As  a  boy 
he  enjoyed  making  fun  of  the  hell-fire  and  brimstone  preaching  of  the  raw  frortier. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  a  deist  more  than  anything  else.   But,  as  a  cure  for  his 
depression  after  breaking  bis  first  engagement  to  Mary  Todd,   a  friend  gave  him 
a  Bible  and  he  became  a  regular  reader  of  it.     After  the  death  in  Illinois  of  their 
son  Eddie  Baker  Lincoln,    his  wife  became  a  Presbyterian  and  he  rented  a  pew 
and  often  attended  services,  but  refused  to  join;  he  also  acquired  a  devotional 
book  which  he  apparently  carried  with  him.     In  Washington  he  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church  but  did  not  join,  and  after  the  death  of  Willie  at  about  the 
time  of  Gettysburg  his  religion  seemed  visibly  to  deepen.     Admittedly  there  are 
paradoxes  to  it:  never  fully  orthodox  but  nevertheless  increasingly  profound;  his 
religion  was  "always  utterly  private  and  personal"  and  yet  it  found  expression 
in  public  documents  and  speeches  and  was  a  decisive  factor  in  his  decision  to 
publish  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.     And,  as  the  Second  Inaugural  shows, 
it  was  only  on  a  theological  basis  that  he  could  understand  the  war  at  all. 

Lincoln's  religion  is  of  interest  to  us  not  merely  because  we  celebrate 
his  birthday  tomorrow  nor  because  Lincoln  in  some  ways  is  "the  spiritual  center 
of  American  history,  "  but  because  his  effort  to  probe  beyond  the  seeminly 
incoherent  and  tangled  stream  of  national  events  in  his  time  can  be  a  model 
to  help  us  in  trying  to  understand  our  own  times.     So  let  us  give  some  thought 
to  what  he  might  say  to  us  about  the  maelstrom  of  events  which  swirls  around  vs. 
How  would  he  understand  what  is  happening  in  Iran,  with  all  its  inhumanity  and 
appeals  to  the  divine  on  both  sides?     What  would  he  say  about  the  blacks  and 
whites  in  Rohdesia,  both  those  in  power  and  those  fighting  as  guerillas?    What 
would  his  advice  be  in  facing  the  Soviets? 

I 

I  think  the  first  thing  Lincoln  might  say  to  us  is  th  -it  the  words  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,    "all  men  are  created  equal,  "  hue  to  be  demon- 
strated continually.    In  his  address  at  Gettysburg  you  may  remember  that  he  said 
our  nation  had  been  dedicated  "to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  " 


That  word  "proposition"  is  a  mathematical  term,  used  in  geometry,  and  means 
something  which  needs  to  be  demonstrated.      It  is  not  the  word  that  Thomas 
Jefferson,    for  example,  would  have  used.     He  would  have  said  those  words  are 
an  "axiom,  "  a  self-evident  truth  to  be  accepted.     But  for  Lincoln  "in  his  maturer 
years  the  phrase  was  a  proposition  that  was  in  continual  process  of  being  demon- 
strated, " 

In  the  early  1850s  a  political  movement  which  came  to  be  called  the 
"Know  Nothing"  party  spread  almost  like  wildfire  across  the  land,     It  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Protestants  and  it  was  strongly  "pro- American;"  it  agitated  against  all 
foreigners,  especially  Irish  and  German  immigrantSj  and  their  religion,     It  was 
composed  of  secret  societies,  not  unlike  some  in  recent  times,   and  one  of  whose 
names,   "The  Oder  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  "   gives  a  clue  to  the  type  of  patriots 
they  were.    The  whole  political  scene  was  in  flux— the  old  line  Whigs,  to  which 
Lincoln  had  belonged,  were  breaking  up;  abolitionism  was  on  the  rise;  the 
Democrats  were  splitting  north  and  south.    Most  of  Lincoln's  old  political  friends 
in  Springfield  were  Know  Nothings  and  they  appealed  strongly  even  to  Mi's.   Lincoln. 
But  when  a  friend  in  Kentucky  asked  about  Lincoln's  own  stand  he  replied, 

I  am  not  a  Know- Nothing;  that  is  certain  . .  Our  progress  in  degeneracy 
appears  to  me  to  be  pretty  rapid.     As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring 
hat  'all  men  are  created  equal. '    We  now  practically  read  it  'all  men 
are  created  equal  except  negroes.  '    When  the  Know-nothings  get  con- 
trol, it  will  read  'all  men  are  created  equal,  except  negroes  and 
foreigners  and  Catholics.  ' 

You  see  what  was  on  his  mind:  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
was  being  tested  and  needed  fresh  demonstration. 

It  is  still  being  tested;  it  is  still  a  proposition  to  be  demonstrated,  not 
an  axiom  to  be  assumed.     It  is  being  tested  in  our  school  system;  it  is  being 
tested  in  the  way  women  are  having  to  fight  for  rights,  it  is  being  tested  in   the 
way  we  are  for  human  rights  in  Russia  or  Cuba  but  not  so  outspoken  about  them 
in  Iran  or  South  Africa,     It  is  being  tested  in  our  attitude  toward  the  Moonies  or 
Hare  Krishna.  It  is  testedwha^eyer'ngotry  or  prejudice  or  fear  or  half-he artedness 
or  privilege  reads  it  with  mental  reservations  or  cautiously  deems  it  inexpedient. 
It  is  a  proposition  we  have  to  demonstrate  afresh  every  day. 

II 


I  think  a  second  thing  Lincoln  might  say  to  us  from,  his  own  religious 
perspective  is  that  the  unrest,  the  disorder,  the  terrible  tensions  of  our  time 
are  God's  judgment  on  our  evil  ways,  and  his  punishment  designed  to  end  those 
evil  ways.    That  was  his  conclusion  about  the  awful  tragedy  and  misery  and  cost 
of  the  Civil  War1.     He  could  only  understand  it,  finally,  as  the  just  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  evil  of  slavery  and  a  punishment  intended  to  bring  about  its  removal. 
It  was  not  a  judgment  upon  the  south  alone,  but  also  on  the  north,  for  the  north 
had  prospered  on  the  raw  materials  that  slavery  fed  into  its  factories,     He  argued 
this  publicly  in  the  Second  Inaugural  Address,  but  he  had  come  to  that  conclusion 
in  his  own  mind  at  least  a  year  before: 

If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come}    but  which,  having 
continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and 
that  he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due 
to  those  by  when  the  offense  came  ,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  de- 
parture from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God 
always  ascribe  to  him?    Fondly  do  we  hope--feverently  do  we  pray-- 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.    Yet,  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 


'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether,  ' 

That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  humanity  reaps  what  it  sows  (Gal  6;7). 
When  one  thinks  of  the  oppression  and  cruelty  and  arrogance  and  avarice  that 
Western  white  nations  have  shown  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  in  Asia  and 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  it  is  not  really  very  surprising  that  so  many  Asiatics 
and  Africans  and  Middle  Easterners  are  not  now  particularly  friendly  to  us,  refuse 
to  listen  to  economic  or  any  other  kind  of  reason,    and  that  some  are  blind  to 
the  obvious  fact  that  Communist  support  is  only  another  form  of  self-serving 
colonial  imperialism. 

Pearl  Buck  was  the  daughter  of  a  missionary  family  and  grew  up  in  the 
Orient  a  couple  of  generations  ago.     In  her  autobiography  she  told  about  an 
incident  she  observed  while  traveling  on  a  train  in  India: 

In  the  compartment  next  to  me  was  an  English  captain,  i  „  When  the 
train  stopped,  crying  beggars  and  shouting  vendors  crowded  as  usual 
around  the  windows,  „ .  trying  to  earn  a  few  anna  to  buy  food.   The 
Captain. . .  carried  a  rawhide  whip  and  he  ran  out  upon  the  platform 
and  beat  off  the  naked  Indians  with  vicious  blows. . .  'How  can  you  be 
so  cruel?'  I  demanded.     'They  have  not  hurt  you,   and  they  are  only 
trying  to  get  a  little  money.     There  is  no  law  against  that,  '    He  was 
astonished  for  a  moment,  then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.     'Filthy 
beasts! '    Anger  came  to  my  aid.   'Someday, '  I  said,   'other  white  men 
and  women  and  children,  quite  innocent,  will  suffer  for  what  you  axe 
doing  now. ' 

There  is  little  reason  to  think  that  that  was  an  isolated  incident,  but 
rather  only  all  too  typical,   and  all  the  good  our  missionaries  and  economic  aid, 
and  technological  assistance,   and  all  the  rest  has  done  has  not  yet  obliterated 
those  memories.     And  what  our  children  will  yet  reap  because  of  the  machina-ions 
of  the  C IA  causes  one  to  tremble. 

Lincoln  would  not  shrink  from  the  stern  estimate  that  humanity  is  under 
judgment  in  our  time;  we  are  reaping  what  we  and  our  fathers  have  sown;  but 
he  did  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  suffering  and  turmoil  was  to  reform  us, 
and  that  the  sooner  the  abuses  stopped  the  sooner  the  punishing  strife  would  stop 
also. 


Ill 

The  third  thing,   and  the  most  certain  I  think,  that  Lincoln  might  say 
to  us  is  that  God's  will  is  going  to  prevail.    That  was  a  cornerstone  in  his  own 
thinking.  He  was  raised  a  predestinarian  Baptist  and,  while  he  "never  became 
a  Baptist. . .  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  predestinarian.  "    He  believed  with  Hamlet 
that  "there  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.  "    Phrases  like  "necessity,  "  and 
"fore  ordained, "  and  "destiny, "  and  "Providence"  occur  over  and  over  again 
in  his  writingSo     So  nearly  as  he  could  tell  both  individual  and  national  lives 
were  under  a  sovereign  God's  control  and  therefore  moving  toward  God's  own 
end. 

After  he  issued  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion he  wrote  out  a  private  memorandum,  intended  apparently  to  help  him  keep 
his  mind  clear  and  his  resolution  steady.     He  was  under  terrific  pressure;  aboli- 
tionists who  should  have  been  pleased  groused  that  it  was  too  little  and  too  late, 
the  stockmarket  sagged  as  businessmen  thought  it  unwise;    desertions  increased 
and  enlistment  slowed,  indicating  that  he  might  have  ait  the  nerve  of  the  war 
effort  with  many;  he  was  on  international  tightrope--in  London  he  was  caricatured 
with  horns  and  a  long  tail  and  the  London  Times  "damned  it  as  'the  wretched 
makeshift  of  a  pettifogging  lawyer.  ' "    The  border  states  regatded  it  as  madness 
and  betrayal,   and  the  Confederacy,  of  course,  found  in  it  a  massive  reinforce- 
ment of  its  resolve.     How  did  he  ever  hold  steady?     In  his  remorandum  he  wrote: 


The  will  of  God  prevails.     In  great  contests  each  party  claims  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,     Both  may  be,  and  one  must  be, 
wrong.     God  cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  present  civil  war  it  is  quite  possible  that  God's  purpose  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  purpose  of  either  party,  --and  yet  the  human 
instrumentalities,  working  as  they  do,   are  the  best  adaptation  to  effect 
his  purpose.     I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  this  is  probably  true- -that 
God  wills  this  contest,   and  wills  that  it  shall  not  end  yet.     By  his  mere 
quiet  power  on  the  minds  of  the  new  contestants,  he  could  have  either 
saved  or  destroyed  the  Union  without  a  human  contest.     Yet  the  contest 
began.     And  having  begun,  he  could  give  the  final  victory  to  either 
side  any  day.   Yet  the  contest  proceeds. 

_GocTs  will  .is.  going to  prevail,     That  is  worth  reminding  ourselves  regularly 
in  our  own  tumultuous  and  uncertain  times.     If  some  among  us  feel  that  nuclear 
power  plants  are  a  mistake,  they  will  be  better  able  to  live  with  the  majority's 
mistake  if  they  are  confident  that  in  the  end  God's  will  is  going  to  prevail.    Ir 
some  among  us  feel  that  Communism  is  relentlessly  advancing,  they  will  be 
better  able  to  live  with  their  doubts  and  have  the  courage  to  act  openly  if  they 
are  themselves  sure  that  God's  will  is  going  to  prevail.     By  his  mere  quiet  power 
he  could  topple  Brezhnev  or  Castro  any  day,   or  cause  our  own  collapse.     That 
he  does  not  do  so  is  an  indication  that  he  chooses  to  work  through  human  in- 
strumentalities and  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  his  purpose  is  something 
beyond  the  purpose  of  either  East  or  West. 

I  close  with  this.     In  Lincoln's  mind  we  are  God's  almost  chosen  people-- 
we  have  a  chance  of  greatness  beyond  anything  we  have  yet  achieved  or  been 
given.     Let  us  then  continually  demonstrate  the  proposition  that  all  people  are 
created  equal!     Let  us  acknowledge  the  judgment  due  to  us!    And  let  us  never 
doubt  that  God's  will  is  going  to  prevail! 

c--Dr.    Raymond  E.   Balcomb 
1st  United  Methodist  Church 
Portland,   Or.   97201 
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St.  Louis,  Mo. 
October  22,  1981 

Mr.  Hark  Neely  Jr., 

Editor,  Lincoln  Lore, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Fort  ^ayne,  Indiana  46801 

Dear  Mr.  Neely, 

I  have  been  receiving  "Lincoln  Lore"  for  several  years  and  have 

found  it  not  only  interesting  but  very  helpful  in  gathering 

information.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  St. 

Louis  and  on  occasions  talk  before  different  groups  and  class 

in  the  local  schools. 

I  have  searched  my  collections  of  your  paprer,  as  well  as  other 

sources  for  a  quote  I  know  I  read  and  used  before  and  want  to 

use  again  but  so  far  have  been  finable  to  locate  it.  I  hope  you 

can  help.  The  words  from  Lincoln  are  his  responce  to  why  he  did 

not  become  a  member  of  any  church.  It  goes  something  about  he 

would  join  the  church  with  certain  words  inscribed  over  the 

alter. 

I  hope  to  use  it  on  Sunday  November  1st  or  8th. 

Thank  you  for  a  fine  publication  and  for  any  assitance  you  can 

offer.  I  have  enclosed  a  self  addressed  envelope. 


^Sincerjply 


M 


Raymond  Ho 


November  18,  1981 


Mr.  Raymond  Hoffstetter 

8726  Glenwood  Drive 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63126 

Dear  Mr.  Hoffstetter: 

I  am  sorry  that  your  letter  arrived  while  I  was 
out  of  town  on  an  extended  trip.  That  prevented  me 
from  helping  you  in  time,  but  in  case  you  ever  want 
to  use  the  statement  again,  here's  the  dope  on  it. 

The  words  do  not  come  directly  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  but  are  attributed  to  him  by  Congressman 
Henry  C.  Deming  in  his  Eulogy  upon  Abraham  Lincoln 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  (1865). 
Deming  quoted  Lincoln  as  saying: 

When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar 
as  its  sole  qualification  for  membership 
the  Savior's  condensed  statement  of  the 
substance  of  both  the  law  and  Gospel,  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  *ith  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself, — that 
Church  will  I  Join  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 

There  are  other  similar  statements  attributed  to  Lincoln, 
and  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  he  objected  to  creedal 
tests  for  church  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
must  always  keep  in  mind  the  well-documented  fact  that 
Lincoln  did  not  discuss  religion  or  any  other  intimate 
matter  even  with  close  friends,  not  to  mention  mere 
acquaintances  or  strangers. 


Mr.  Raymond  Hoffstetter 
November  18,  1981 
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Your  kind  remarks  on  Lincoln  Lore  are  much  appreciated, 
I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  get  this  to  you  sooner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 
MEN/jaf 


Northminster  Presbyterian  Church 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Psalm  33:1-17 


C.  Frederick  Mathias 
February  12,  1984 


"A  PRESIDENT'S  FAITH:   A.   LINCOLN'S  RELIGION" 

Today,  February  12th  -  all  honest  calendars  note  -  is  the  175th  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.   His  parents,  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks, were  living  at  the  time  in  Hardin 
County,  later  LaRue  County,  Kentucky.   Thomas'  ancestry  has  been  traced  to  Samuel  Lincoln, 
a  weaver's  apprentice  who  immigrated  from  England  to  the  Colonies  in  1637,  settling  in 
Hingham,  Mass.   Nancy's  lineage  is  obscure,  subject  to  conjecture.   Abraham  could  not 
have  been  born  of  much  humbler  circumstances. 

In  talking  on  the  subject  of  A.  Lincoln's  religion  in  the  time  available  to  me,  I 
must  move  with  dispatch  and  pass  the  temptation  to  be  more  biographical.   I  leave  this 
to  your  accrued  knowledge  and  current  reading.   I  would  also  note  that  this  sermon  is 
much  informed  by  William  S.  Wolf's  book  "Lincoln's  Religion"  and  a  biography  called  "The 
Lincoln  Reader"  edited  by  Paul  Angle. 

It  seems  right  that  a  sermon  be  given  recalling  him  who,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  American,  stands  at  the  spiritual  center  of  American  history.   I  say  this  not  be- 
cause Lincoln's  knowledge  of  the  Bible  far  exceeded  the  content  -  grasp  of  most  clergy- 
man (although  that  is  most  likely),  but  for  two  other  reasons:   (1)   No  American  President, 
before  or  since,  has  been  more  attuned  to  the  pain  and  sorrow  tearing  at  the  life  of  his 
people;  and  (2)   No  American  citizen  (and  I  say  this  mindful  of  such  great  Theologians 
born  in  the  U.S.  as  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr)  no  citizen  of  the  country  has 
interpreted  more  eloquently  this  sorrow  and  this  pain  in  the  light  of  the  great  biblical 
motifs  of  judgement,  justice,  and  reconciliation. 

"The  signs  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  sons  and  unto  their  children's  child- 
ren." Men  and  women,  life  is  consequential.   There  is  always  a  price  to  pay.   The  world 
swings  on  an  ethical  hinge.   Loosen  that  hinge  and  all  of  history  -  and  even  nature  -  will 
feel  the  shock.   Individuals  and  nations  do  not  so  much  break  the  ten  commandments  as  they 
are  broken  on  them.   "God  is  not  mocked."  All  this  Abe  Lincoln  knew  better  than  any  of  us, 
and  he  said  it  without  the  least  trace  of  pomposity  which,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  faith.   And  he  said  it  with  humor;  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  faith.   Lets  put 
it  this  way:   Faith  is  for  the  ultimate  incongruities  of  life;  humor  does  very  nicely 
for  the  immediate  needs. 

You  may  quickly  conclude  that  I  am  a  Lincoln  "fan."   There  is  no  monument  in  any  town 
or  city  I've  been  to  that  moves  me  more,  gives  me  chills,  than  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington.   Unlike  so  many  statues  in  our  capitol,  Lincoln's  is  not  astride  some  rearing 
stallion.   He's  in  an  old  arm-chair.   Not  standing,  like  Jefferson;  just  sitting.   The 
depth  and  granduer  are  incredibly  protrayed  in  stone.   All  the  greatness  that  was  his  after 
he  had  grown  from  an  average  self-centered,  small-town  politican  (with  unsuspected  talents), 
to  a  statesman  of  world  stature. 


Let  me  start  right  there  -  Lincoln's  amazing  capacity  for  growth.   Undoubtedly  it  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  humility,  for  without  some  humility  none  of  us  can  grow  very  far.   Comes 
to  mind  the  story  of  the  boy  asking  the  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River  boat  how  long  he'd 
been  at  his  job.   "Twenty-six  years,"  came  the  reply.   "Oh,  then  you  know  where  all  the 
rocks  are  -  all  the  shoals  and  the  sand-bars?"   "No."  said  the  pilot,  'but  I  know  where 
the  deep  waters  are."' 

There  was  something  monumentally  untrivial  about  Abraham  Lincoln.   That's  why  he  was 
able  to  dig  through  the  sands  of  sectarisnism,  so  loveless  and  unfortunatley  so  character- 
istic of  the  churches  in  his  day.   He  dug  through  the  sands  of  denominationalism  to  the 
bedrock  of  biblical  faith  -  our  Saviour's  life  and  teaching.   That's  why  he  also  cut 
through  all  arguments  in  support  of  slavery,  to  lay  bare  the  injustice  of  governing  another 
without  that  other's  consent;  of  eating  one's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  another  man's  body 
and  unrewarded  life.   And  that's  why,  when  the  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  its  close,  Lincoln 
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came  out  so  clearly  for  amnesty.   He  feared  anarchy  on  one  hand  just  as  he  did  despotism 
on  the  other,  and  his  legal  training  enhanced  his  reverence  for  the  law.   Yet  the  wisdom 
of  compassion  allowed  him  to  grasp  the  biblical  insight  that  human  relations  are  not 
finally  contractual,  but  human.   "Just  as  the  Sabbath  belongs  to  man,  not  man  to  the  Sab- 
bath," so  Lincoln  understood  the  law:  to  be  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.   Therefore, 
not  a  single  soldier  who  wore  the  gray  -  not  even  those  who  like  Robert  E.  Lee,  once  wore 
the  blue  -  not  a  one  was  punished  for  breaking  the  law.   Of  the  states  that  had  seceded 
the  Union,  he  said:   "Finding  themselves  safely  at  home,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial 
whether  they  had  ever  been  abroad."   What,  but  an  action  based  on  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son!   "With  malice  toward  none  -  with  charity  toward  all."   Paul  Angle  makes  a 
bold  statement  about  the  Second  Inaugural  Address:   "Probably  no  other  speech  of  a  modern 
statesman  uses  so  unreservedly  the  language  of  intense  religious  feeling." 

He  had  an  ability,  Abraham  Lincoln, did,  to  see  in  depth  the  big  issues  he  faced,  and 
this  aided  his  growth.   He  is  said  to  have  confessed  to  being  no  Christian,  and  then  to 
have  continued:   "But  I  know  there  is  a  God  and  that  He  hates  injustice  and  slavery.   I 
see  the  storm  coming,  and  I  know  that  His  hand  is  in  it.   If  He  has  a  place  and  work  for 
me,  and  I  think  He  has,  I  believe  I  am  ready.   I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.   I 
know  I  am  right  because  liberty  is  right;  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and  Christ  is  God.   I  have 
told  them  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and  Christ  and  reason  say  the 
same,  and  they  will  find  it  so."  Many  said  of  Lincoln:   "He  was  a  Christian,  but  he  didn't 
know  it."   The  scandal  of  some  in  every  generation  of  Christians  is  that  people  say  they 
are  Christians,  but  they  really  aren't! 

He  had  the  capacity  for  seeing  the  big  issues  in  depth,  at  least  for  one  reason, 
because  he  had  the  unrelenting, related  capacity  to  doubt,  to  question.   It  is  fair,  and 
indeed  important,  to  say  in  a  church,  that  because  Lincoln  doubted  some  religious  dogmas 
he  became  more  accutely  aware  of  the  biblical  realities  beyond  the  doctrine.   Hear  the 
words  of  a  young  Lincoln,  and  decide  if  they  reflect  a  deep  religious  spirit:   "Probably 
it  is  my  lot  to  go  on  in  a  twilight,  feeling  and  reasoning  my  way  through  life,  as  ques- 
tioning , doubting  Thomas  did.   But  in  my  poor,  maimed  way,  I  bear  with  me  as  I  go  on  a 
seeking  spirit  of  desire  for  a  faith  that  was  with  him  of  olden  times,  who  -  in  his  need  - 
as  I  in  mine,  exclaimed;   Help  thou  my  unbelief." 

Because  he  refused  to  be  dogmatic,  and  because  he  knew  how  desparately  selfish  we 
human  beings  are,  Lincoln  abhored  self-righteousness.   After  several  dispatches  from 
General  McClellan,  all  of  which  began  "Headquarters  -  in  the  saddle,"  Lincoln  remarked  to 
his  cabinet  members:   "It's  strange  how  the  General  keeps  his  headquarters  where  most 
people  put  their  hindquarters."   Even  more  trying  than  the  generals  was  the  self-rightous- 
ness  of  the  clergy  who  visited  him  in  droves.   After  the  departure  of  a  particularly 
obnoxious  deligation,  Lincoln  turned  to  an  aide  to  tell  him  the  story  of  a  small  black  boy 
who,  out  of  mud,  had  sculptured  a  beautiful  church,  replete  with  pews  and  pulpit.   When 
asked,  "Where's  the  preacher?"  he  replied,  "I  ran  out  of  mud." 

The  clergy  north  of  God,  which  means  the  clergy  from  parts  of  the  North,  were  pressing 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  an  institution  Lincoln,  too,  destested,  and  since 
childhood.   But  what  was  he  to  do  when  as  President,  he  had  sworn  an  oath  of  office  which 
upheld  the  constitution  which  provided  for  slavery  in  the  original  13  states?   Because 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  Constitutional  ammendment ,  he  eventually  released  the 
"Emancipation  Proclamation,"  but  considered  it  an  unconstitutional  act  justified  only 
because  NOT  to  do  so  would  imperil  the  Union  even  more.   Because  of  his  willingness  to  main- 
tain the  tension,  no  matter  how  painful,  in  a  dilemma,  Lincoln  was  remarkably  sensitive  to 
the  dilemmas  of  others,  such  as  the  dilemma  tormenting  the  Quakers.   What  were  they  to  do, 
opposed  as  they  were  to  both  war  and  oppression,  when  war  only  seemed  to  be  the  way  to 
abolish  the  oppression?? 

Lincoln  never  doubted  for  a  moment  the  insight  of  the  psalmist  that  "the  judgements 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether."   Although  he  doubted  that  these  judgements 
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could  be  mechanically  applied  from  outside,  as  suggested  by  the  clergy,  he  was  certain 

that  they  would  always  be  enacted  organically  within  history,  for  "God  would  not  be  mocked." 

Let  me  go  back,  a  bit,  to  a  period  of  Lincoln's  life  in  Illinois,  about  1835.   Lincoln 
had  not  read  the  law  in  another  attorney's  office,  but  studied  entirely  on  his  own.   His 
craving  for  reading  material  was  life-long.   To  those  around  New  Salem,  who  never  read 
anything,  Lincoln  was  a  book-worm.   In  his  book,  "With  Malice  Toward  None,"  Stephen  Oates, 
notes  that  Lincoln  in  these  years  was  trying  to  sort  out  his  opinions,"  not  only  about  the 
law,  but  about  politics  too;  and  religion  -  especially  religion.   Frankly,  he  thought  he 
might  be  a  skeptic.   He  loathed  all  the  emotionalism,  and  fierce  sectarian  disputes.   Still, 
he  believed  in  god,  ...  One  who  endowed  people  with  individual  destinies." 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  election  not  absent  in  Reformed-Presbyterian  theology. 

While  in  Washington,  Lincoln  worshiped  in  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  church 
(where  the  old  Lincoln  pew  remains  still  today.)   He  walked  there  on  some  Sundays;  other 
times,  weekdays  and  evenings  he  slipped  in  for  solitary  meditation.   It  was  the  church's 
pastor,  Dr.  Gurley,  who  offered  the  prayer  over  the  dead  Lincoln  as  the  surgeon  general 
drew  the  sheet  over  him  at  7:22  A.M.,  April  15,  1865,  and  who  preached  the  funeral  service 
days  later.   But  back  to  the  young  Lincoln  in  Illinois.   Like  his  mother,  Nancy,  Lincoln 
read  the  Bible  with  a  passion.   He  was  also  a  religious  fatalist,  like  his  nother.   His 
reservations  over  Christian  doctrine  were  forth-right.   What  of  sin  and  salvation,  of 
Heaven  and  Hell?   He  was  a  member  of  New  Salem's  debating  club,  and  many  of  them  were,  in 
the  spirit  of  Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire;  deists.  But  he  retained  a  powerful  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  "Divine  Necessity,"  which  he  explained,  is  "that  the  human  mind  is  impelled  to 
action,  or  held  in  rest  by  some  power,  over  which  the  mind  itself  has  no  control." 

And  that  troubled  Lincoln.   "Why,  toward  what  purpose,  did  God  control  his  mind?" 
Was  it  God  who  caused  him  to  strive,...  even  though  he  was  destined  by  that  same  God  to  die? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  life?   Toward  what  end  did  it  move?   The  more  he  brooded,  the  more 
he  became  withdrawn  in  later  years,  the  enormous  weight  and  pain  and  anguish  of  the  war, 
with  its  carnage  and  national  misery,  and  the  rupture  of  the  Union.   He  was  so  obsessed 
with  death  that  melancholia  held  him  in  its  grip  for  days  at  a  time.   By  the  intensity  of 
his  thought  he  said  he  wore  ideas  "thread-bare,"  and  always  his  deepest  brooding  was  laced 
with  his  consideration  of  and  doubts  about  the  ultimate  things  of  the  faith. 

Lincoln, scholars  maintain,  rejected  belief  in  miracles  and  in  the  literally  inspired 
accuracy  of  the  Bible  narrative  contentions,  which  were  pivotal  to  fundamental  churches. 
He  also  rejected  priestly  authority.   He  also  denied  the  authority  of  any  one  denomination, 
and  this  may  be  the  main  reason  he  never  formally  united  with  a  particular  communion. 
Totally  independent,  he  nevertheless  took  his  sons  to  the  Presbyterian  church.   Mary  Lincoln 
was  an  Episcopalian,  and  Lincoln's  parents  had  been  Baptists.   Abraham  loved  the  Bible,  as 
we  all  know,  and  in  the  year  before  he  died,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  Joshua  Speen,  "I  am 
profitably  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible.   Take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason,  that  you  can, 
and  the  balance  upon  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man." 

In  the  Second  Inaugural,  again,  he  interpreted  the  Civil  War  in  a  prophectic  way, 
quoting  and  paraphrasing  from  Matthew  18:   "Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offenses,  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh." 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds."   Like  his  Lord  -  lack  of  local  membership  certificate  not  withstanding 
-  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Reconciler. 

Think  of  the  pain  and  sorrow  that  tear  us  still,  in  national  life.   Life  is  conse- 
quential and  we  have  strayed  from  the  spiritual  center  of  our  history.   But  perhaps  we  shall 
one  day  fit  the  description  that  Lincoln  gave  us  as  "God's  almost  chosen  people,"  by  build- 
ing national  and  personal  lives  as  he  built  his:   on  the  bedrock  of  scriptural  faith. 


Presidents  Ever  Ready 
To  Call  Upon  God 


To  the  Editor: 

Readers  can  judge  on  its  face  Prof. 
Henry  Graffs  claim  that  President 
Reagan's  active  presence  at  me- 
morial services  for  our  servicemen 
has  turned  him  into  "the  nation's 
chief  pastor"  (Op-Ed,  May  27).  But 
his  claim  that  "historically,  Presi- 
dents have  acted  gingerly  in  discuss- 
ing the  Deity"  demands  rebuttal. 

George  Washington,  in  his  first  inau- 
gural address,  invokes  "that  Almighty 
Being  Who  rules  over  the  universe, 
who  presides  in  the  council  of  nations" 
and  calls  God  "the  Great  Author  of 
every  public  and  private  good." 

At  the  close  of  his  second  inaugural 
address,  Thomas  Jefferson  begged 
"the  favor  of  that  Being  In  whose 
hands  we  are."  He  urged  Americans 
to  Join  "in  supplications  with  me  that 
He  will  so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your 
servants,  guide  their  councils,  and 
prosper  their  measures  that  what- 
soever they  do  shall  result  in  your 
good " 

James  Madison  speaks  in  his  first 
inaugural  of  "that  Almighty  Being 
whose  power  regulates  the  destiny  of 
nations!  whose  blessings  have  been  so 
conspicuously  dispensed  to  this  rising 
Republic" 

Abraham  Lincoln's  public  piety  is 
proverbial.  But  it  may  not  be  widely 
known  that  he  proclaiirei  a  national 
fast  day  during  the  Civd  War,  "to 
recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  this  ter- 
rible visitation."  And  he  winds  up  his 
second  inaugural  address  with  the 
deathless  words:  "With  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right . ."  , 
-  In  our  own  time  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  our  Presidents  call 
upon  God  as  they  entered  their  bur- 
densome task.  Since  not  all  of  us  were 
able  to  hear  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt's fourth  inaugural  address,  I  cite 
it:  "The  Almighty  God  has  blessed 
our  land  in  many  ways.  He  has  given 
our  people  stout  heart?  and  strong 
arms  with  which  to  strike  mighty 
blows  for  freedom  and  truth.  He  has 
given  our  country  a  faith  which  has 
become  the  hope  o!  aii  people:  in  at. 
anguished  world." 

I  submit  with  all  respect  10  Profes- 
sor Graff  that,  while  a  historian  has  a 
right  to  his  ideology,  the  facts  come 
first.  Csaea  VEDLIK  Jr. 

„      ,   Alexandria,  Va.,  May  29. 1987 

(yi   U  .*-'  - 
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EVERYDAY      SPIRITUALITY 


A  birthday  tribute  to  Father  Abraham 


&& 


~j  never  see  that  man  [Lincoln]  with- 
out feeling  that  he  is  one  to  become 
personally  attach  'd  to,  for  his  com- 
bination of  purest,  heartiest  tender- 
ness, and  native  western  form  of 
manliness."  —  Walt  Whitman, 
"The  Inauguration,  March  4, 1 865" 

I  I      On  my  calendar,  the  holiest  feast 

days  we  celebrate  as  Americans  are 
the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. Our  holiest  icon,  outside  the  churches,  is  the 
head  of  Lincoln  on  the  pennies  where  children  can 
see  it.  Next  to  the  cemeteries  where  the  war  dead  are 
buried,  the  most  hallowed  ground  in  our  nation's 
capital  is  that  chaste,  gleaming  memorial  where  the 
Great  Emancipator  sits  brooding  in  stone. 

Lincoln  spoke  of  "shed  American  blood  as  expia- 
tory and  cleansing,  as  a  washing  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb."  When  his  own  blood  was  shed,  Lincoln  be- 
came part  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  patriots  slain. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  war  dead  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  take  their  places  in  the  Christian 
Valhalla,  they  must  have  met  Abraham,  Martin, 
Bobby  and  John  among  the  heroes  standing  tall, 
discoursing  on  the  blood  of  the  patriots  as  the  seed  of 
America.  The  iconography  that  pictures  them  can 
tug  at  the  heart  strings. 

In  medieval  times,  the  young  squire,  as  a  final 
preparation  for  being  knighted,  was  required  to  spend 
the  night  before  his  investiture  on  his  knees  in  church, 
praying  at  an  alfar,  on  which  his  armcjr  was  placed,  to 
be  pure  of  heart  and  gallant  in  the  service  of  his 
Christian  king  on  earth,  the  representative  of  his 
heavenly  sovereign.  Maybe  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try, we  should  require  our  presidents,  on  the  eve  of 
their  inaugurations,  to  spend  the  night 
watch  communing  with  the  soul  of  Lin- 
coln, in  the  temple  where  Lincoln  is 
honored  for  preserving  the  Union.  Go- 
ing there,  a  president-elect  might  hear 
the  voice  of  his  conscience  and  the  voices 
of  his  countrymen  praying  their  way 
through  pain. 

Am  I  making  Honest  Abe  out  to  be  a 
saint,  gifted  at  intercessions,  or  the 
nation's  guardian  angel,  set  over  us  now 
to  guide  us  from  on  high?  Like  Jesus, 
Lincoln  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  acquainted 
with  grief;  but  there's  no  need  to  canon- 
ize him  for  that.  In  searching  for  the 
truth  about  him  as  he  was,  warts  and  all, 
we  should  be  able  to  figure  out,  from 
over  50,000  books  written  on  the  Civil 
War,  that  he  was  greater  than  the  sum  of 
all  the  myths  we  learned  of  him  in  school. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  described 
the  dinner  he  gave  for  Nobel  prizewin- 
ners as  "probably  the  greater  concentra- 
tion of  talent  and  genius  in  this  house 
except  perhaps  for  those  times  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  ate  alone."  Jefferson 
may  have  had  the  brilliance,  but  Lincoln 
had  soul,  enabling  him  as  a  humble  rail- 
splitter  to  assist  the  government  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people  to  a  new  birth  of 
freedom. 

I'm  no  scholar,  but  from  reading  Gary 
Wills,  I  have  this  idea  that  it  took  both 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  to  invent  the  America  where 
the  slaves  were  freed.  Jefferson,  who  wrote  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by 
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their  creator  with  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  didn't  forget 
that  the  blacks  he  held  in  bond- 
age were  entitled  to  the  same 
rights. 

When  he  considered  freeing 
the  slaves  in  Virginia,  his  prob- 
lem was,  what  would  become  of 
them?  So  many  were  illiterate  and 
dependent;  others  were  hostile  to 
whites  because  of  the  long  his- 
tory of  suffering  inflicted  on  them 
by  their  masters.  Lincoln,  in  mid- 
century,  had  to  figure  out  what 
would  become  of  the  four  mil- 
lion slaves  of  the  Confederacy  — 
if  they  were  suddenly  given  their 
freedom. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  when 
he  wrote  to  Horace  Greeley  — 
"My  paramount  object  in  this 
struggle  is  save  the  Union —  If  I 
could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it 
.  .  .  ."  —  his  freedom  fighters 
might  have  wondered  if  he  had 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Was 
the  preservation  of  the  Union 
worth  so  much  death  and  dying. 
Lincoln,  we  are  told,  was  in  no 
way  a  church  member  or  conven- 
tionally religious;  whatever  he 
meant,  when  he  invoked  the  name 
of  the  Deity,  it  wasn't  very  deep  in 
the  Christian  sense.  Yet,  as  the 
war  dragged  on,  you 
could  get  the  idea 
that  he  never  felt  that 
he  was  traveling 
alone.  The  big  ques- 
tion, he  once  said,  is 
not  whether  God  is  on  our  side,  but 
whether  He  will  allow  us  a  place  on  His 
side. 

In  the  Gettysburg  Address,  according 
to  Wills,  Lincoln  gave  the  nation  a  "new 
birth  of  freedom  —  by  tracing  its  first 
birth  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence (which  called  all  men  equal)  rather 
than  to  the  Constitution  (which  toler- 
ated slavery)." 

Every  biography  of  Lincoln  catalogues 
the  woes  explaining  the  sadness  seen  in 
the  war  president's  face.  He  had  few 
comforters.  The  friends  willing  to  praise 
him  as  a  good  man  tended  to  believe  he 
was  weak.  His  enemies,  understanding 
his  strength,  denounced  him  as  a  tyrant. 
He  had  to  deal  with  generals  unwilling 
to  fight,  in  charge  of  armies  that  side- 
stepped battles. 

His  Cabinet  members  did  not  hesi- 
tate, in  their  self-serving,  to  stab  him  in 
the  back.  When  his  small  son  died  from 
Potomac  fever,  the  sunshine  went  out  of 
his  life,  and  his  wife's  sorrow  seemed  to 
be  leading  her  to  the  edge  of  madness. 
Hardest  of  all  to  deal  with  were  the  head 
counts  of  the  dead  from  the  North  and  South,  and 
the  casualty  lists  that  gave  him  bad  dreams  or  left  him 
sleepless. 

Yet  in  that  sweet-tempered  inaugural  delivered  a 
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Lincoln  memorial:  A  chaste,  gleaming  monument 
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month  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  and  his 
assassination,  his  words  were  as  comforting  and  grace- 
ful as  anything  found  in  the  prayerbook: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in:  to 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphan. . . ." 

Lincoln  was  the  last,  best  hope  of  his  generation 
and  after  him,  came  the  locusts.  The  blacks  emerging 
from  slavery  became  pawns  serving  the  vindictive  will 
of  the  barnburners,  who  registered  oaths  in  heaven 
that  the  South  should  not  rise  again.  Their  descen- 
dants, living  in  the  burnt-out  ghettos  of  our  great 
cities,  continue  to  inherit  grief  in  every  generation.  If 
Lincoln  had  lived,  they  would  have  fared  better,  for  he 
would  have  seen  to  it. 

For  all  I  know,  Lincoln  was  not  properly  a  Chris- 
tian; yet  he  is  more  real  to  me  as  Christ's  understudy 
than  any  saint  I  have  met.  As  a  child,  I  was  more  at 
home  with  his  Second  Inaugural  than  I  was  with  the 
Seven  Last  Words;  and  when  I  accepted  Christ  as  my 
personal  Savior,  Lincoln's  face  was  in  my  mind.  Many 
Americans,  I  believe,  have  only  the  two  superheroes: 
Jesus  and  Lincoln.  Both  of  them  are  untouchables  in 
an  unrivaled  way.  □ 

Father  Griffin's  book  "The  Continuing  Conversation" 
is  available  from  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  200  Noll  Pluza, 
Huntington,  IN 46750,  no.  828,  $7.50 plus  $3  shipping 
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tion,  they  found  themselves  outmaneuvered  by  other  Democratic  Party  interest  groups  and 
ignored  by  the  administration  they  had  helped  bring  to  power. 

Garcia  provides  a  good  analysis  of  Viva  Kennedy  ideology,  even  though  he  tells  us 
repeatedly  that  the  movement  had  no  ideology  at  all.  (The  Viva  Kennedy  clubs  did  indeed 
have  an  ideology  if  one  accepts  the  definition  of  ideology  as  the  values,  belief  system,  ideas, 
and  symbols  that  motivate  individuals  to  join  a  movement.)  This  ideology,  which  Garcia 
describes  through  an  insightful  analysis  of  Viva  Kennedy  position  papers  and  other  cam- 
paign documents,  falls  well  within  the  tradition  of  equal  rights  ideology  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  specific  case,  it  called  for  the  end  to  anti-Mexican  discrimination  and  the  integration 
of  Mexican  Americans  into  the  mainstream  of  American  society  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  their  ethnic  distinctiveness.  Such  an  approach,  Garcia  tells  us,  was  a  precursor 
to  modern-day  Mexican-American/Hispanic  politics. 

Viva  Kennedy  is  not  without  its  errors,  omissions,  and  even  broader  methodological 
flaws.  Garcia,  for  example,  proclaims  Illinois  "a  Republican  stronghold  in  presidential  elec- 
tions" even  though  Illinois  voted  Republican  only  twice  in  the  nine  elections  between  1932 
and  1964.  Garcia  also  does  not  give  proper  credit,  I  believe,  to  the  Viva  Kennedy  clubs  for 
launching  a  wave  of  Mexican-American  electoral  victories  in  the  early  1960s.  The  1962  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  of  two  Viva  Kennedy  leaders,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
from  Texas  and  Edward  R.  Roybal  from  California,  receive  only  a  parenthetical  mention  in 
the  first  case  and  no  mention  at  all  in  the  second.  Finally,  Garcia  has  a  tendency  to  evaluate 
the  Viva  Kennedy  movement  in  terms  of  subsequent  events  and  ideas,  especially  those  of  the 
Chicano  movement  that  would  emerge  in  the  late  1960s.  This  explains  Garcia's  insistence 
that  the  movement  had  no  ideology  when  what  he  really  means  is  that  it  did  not  have  the  cul- 
tural nationalist  ideology  of  the  subsequent  Chicano  generation. 

Despite  these  minor  flaws,  Viva  Kennedy  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  political 
history  of  Mexican  Americans.  It  documents  a  milestone  in  which  Mexican  Americans  for 
the  first  time  made  their  presence  felt  in  national  politics,  and  does  so  with  grace  and  wit.  As 
an  initial  broad  overview  of  this  subject,  it  is  necessarily  preliminary  in  some  of  its  specific 
observations.  Future  scholars,  however,  will  be  hard  pressed  to  surpass  its  broader  line  of 
analysis. 

—Edward  J.  Escobar 
Arizona  State  University 


Lincoln's  Sacred  Effort:  Defining  Religion's  Role  in  American  Self-Government.  By  Lucas  E. 

Morel.  Lanham,  MD:  Lexington,  2000.  272  pp. 

Milkis  and  Nelson  (1990)  lament  that  in  contemporary  presidential  studies,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  treat  1933  as  AD  1  of  the  U.S.  presidency.  They  correcdy  take  a  good  many  of 
their  colleagues  to  task  for  giving  such  short  shrift  to  the  lessons  of  administrations  prior  to 
the  "modern  presidency."  Indeed,  the  most  influential  text  of  presidential  studies  of  our  era 
makes  barely  any  mention  of  presidents  and  their  powers  pre-Frankhn  Roosevelt.  It  is  as 
though  nothing  that  came  before  matters  at  all. 
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The  role  of  religion  also  plays  a  minor,  almost  nonexistent  role  in  contemporary  presi- 
dential studies.  Yet,  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  character  and  actions  of  our  presidents 
has  been  enormous.  There  are  numerous  studies  of  presidential  character,  but  few  seriously 
examine  religion  and  its  role  in  shaping  our  chief  executives. 

In  part,  this  twin  tendency  to  neglect  the  early  presidents  and  the  religious  factor  in 
presidential  analyses  is  a  product  of  the  contemporary  era.  First,  what  is  more  recent  is  more 
familiar  and  perhaps  seems  more  relevant  today.  Second,  our  modern  secular  culture  deals 
with  the  role  of  religion  with  great  unease. 

In  this  environment,  a  book  about  Abraham  Lincoln's  faith  and  its  impact  on  his  pres- 
idency (and  the  republic  more  generally)  may  start  out  with  two  strikes  against  it.  But  as  in 
baseball,  it  is  possible  to  hit  a  home  run  on  a  two-strike  count,  and  that  is  indeed  what  Lucas  E. 
Morel  has  achieved  with  this  fine  work  of  scholarship. 

Lincoln's  Sacred  Effort:  Defining  Religion's  Role  in  American  Self- Government  is  the  revised 
doctoral  dissertation  of  a  new  member  of  our  profession.  My  one  criticism  of  the  book— and 
surely  my  comments  here  will  strike  the  author  and  publisher  as  predictable-is  that  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  signature  characteristics  of  a  dissertation.  There  is  more  straightforward  lit- 
erature review  than  is  the  norm  for  a  book,  the  occasional  sign-posting  language  could  have 
been  avoided,  and  a  descriptive  introduction  chapter  that  summarizes  major  points  in  the 
book  could  have  been  made  more  analytic  and  original. 

To  be  sure,  none  of  these  characteristics  detracts  from  the  author's  overall  fine  schol- 
arly effort.  The  research  is  carefully  meticulous,  and  most  of  the  writing  is  both  engaging  and 
at  a  high  scholarly  level.  If Lincoln's  Sacred  Effort  finds  an  audience  and  makes  it  to  a  second 
edition,  I  would  therefore  suggest  some  changes  in  form  but  not  in  substance.  Both  the  bibli- 
ography and  the  index  are  thorough  and  professionally  done.  Morel's  citations  are  very 
extensive  and  contain  useful  commentary  that  should  not  be  glided  over. 

Morel's  essential  argument  is  that  Lincoln's  faith  both  mattered  to  his  statesmanship 
and  was  a  model  guide  for  leaders  in  a  republican  government.  On  the  first  point,  Morel  cor- 
recdy  takes  issue  with  earlier  works  (e.g.,  Wills,  Morgenthau)  that  tended  to  either  character- 
ize religion  as  unimportant  in  Lincoln's  life  or  suggest  that  Lincoln  used  religious  appeals 
merely  for  utilitarian  purposes.  The  real  value  of  Morel's  study  is  that  he  carefully  reviews 
Lincoln's  own  words  and  actions  to  build  the  case  of  Lincoln's  devotion.  Lincoln  saw  utility 
in  using  religious  appeals  in  politics  but  also  understood  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
character  of  the  people  through  faith. 

On  the  second  point,  for  Lincoln  religion  was  an  essential  part  of  a  free  society  and 
facilitated  a  stable  republican  order.  Lincoln  saw  that  religion  moderated  people's  behavior. 
It  simply  made  them  better  citizens  and  protectors  of  liberty.  Religion  did  not  merely  serve 
Lincoln's  needs— it  was  an  essential  component  of  a  good  society. 

Morel  makes  the  subtle  yet  important  distinction  between  the  religious  Lincoln  and 
the  pragmatic-minded  president  who  refused  to  stoop  to  moralizing  over  issues.  Most  prom- 
inendy,  Lincoln  was  not  comfortable  with  elements  of  the  abolitionist  movement,  not  out 
of  any  disagreement  over  the  ends  of  that  movement,  but  rather  due  to  a  heavy-handed  mor- 
alizing by  some  that  Lincoln  believed  ultimately  risked  the  cause  of  ending  slavery.  It  is  well 
established  that  Lincoln  was  deeply  conflicted,  that  he  detested  slavery  and  yet  believed  that 
his  first  duty  was  to  preserve  the  union,  no  matter  what.  Some  have  therefore  questioned 
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Lincoln's  moral  commitment  to  end  slavery  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  willing  to  possibly 
accept  an  immoral  compromise  to  save  the  union,  if  that  is  what  it  took  to  achieve  that  end. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  and  come  to  a  similarly  harsh  view  of  Lincoln's  moral 
stature. 

An  impressive  feature  of Lincoln 's  Sacred  Effort  is  Morel's  textual  analyses  of  major  Lin- 
coln speeches.  The  very  detailed  paragraph-by-paragraph  analysis  of  Lincoln's  second  inau- 
gural address  in  the  concluding  chapter  is  perhaps  the  finest  part  of  the  book.  However,  the 
book  concludes  a  bit  too  abrupdy  where  some  reflection  on  the  author's  findings  would 
have  been  in  order. 

Overall,  Lincoln's  Sacred  Effort  is  a  fine  work  of  scholarship.  It  deserves  a  wide  reader- 
ship in  presidential  studies  and  would  make  for  a  good  supplemental  text  in  undergraduate 
seminars  on  the  presidency. 
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Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion:  The  Making  of  a  President,  1884.  By  Mark  Wahlgren  Sum- 
mers. Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2000.  377  +  xv  pp. 

Few  presidential  elections  stand  so  prominent  in  American  political  lore  as  the  1884 
contest  between  Republican  James  G.  Blaine  and  Democrat  Grover  Cleveland.  Seldom  have 
voters  faced  a  choice  between  two  such  contrasting  personalities:  the  charming  yet  tainted 
Plumed  Knight  from  Maine,  adored  by  legions  of  Blainiacs  but  detested  by  Mugwumps  and 
other  self-styled  reformers,  versus  the  plodding  New  York  governor  whose  supporters  con- 
strued his  brief  public  career  into  an  image  of  reform.  Sensational  allegations  of  disgraceful 
misdeeds  haunted  both  candidates,  and  voters  gorged  on  scandals  whose  main  ingredients 
were  those  two  staples  of  political  turpitude,  money  and  sex.  Cleveland's  razor-thin  victory 
compounded  the  fabulous  character  of  the  tale.  Yet,  despite  all  that  fascinates  about  this  elec- 
tion, historians  and  others  have  routinely  repeated  a  set  of  myths  about  it  and  the  political 
context  in  which  it  was  played  out. 

Until  now,  that  is.  Mark  Wahlgren  Summers's  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion:  The 
Making  of  a  President,  1884  deserves  attention  as  the  first  book-length  scholarly  examination 
of  the  contest  that  gave  the  White  House  to  its  only  Democratic  occupant  between  James 
Buchanan  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Summers  has  written  extensively  about  nineteenth-century  public  life,  with  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  underside  of  government  and  politics.  Although  in  The  Era  of  Good  Stealings 
he  allowed  that  allegations  of  corruption  in  the  Gilded  Age  may  have  been  more  important 
than  actual  cases  of  malfeasance,  his  absorption  in  backroom  wheeling  and  dealing  remains 
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Lincoln's  Religious  Quest 

Why  his  faith  won't  suit  either  side  in  the  culture  wars. 

By  Richard  Wightman  Fox 

Posted  Wednesday,  Jan.  1 8.  2006,  at  1 : 1 9  PM  ET  ' 

The  recent  avalanche  of  Abraham  Lincoln  books  announces  the  ever-closer  approach  of  Lincoln's  200    birthday. 
(Lay  in  some  extra  bunting:  Lincoln  and  Charles  Darwin  were  born  on  the  same  day,  Feb.  12,  1809.)  The  year 
2005  began  with  C.A.  Tripp,  in  The  Intimate  World  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  freely  speculating  about  Lincoln's 
alleged  "homosexual  side"  and  with  Ronald  C.  White  Jr.,  in  The  Eloquent  President,  reminding  us  that  this  self- 
educated  son  of  a  small-time  farmer  evolved  against  all  odds  into  an  accomplished  prose  stylist.  The  year  ended 
with  Joshua  Wolf  Shenk  inviting  us  to  ponder  Lincoln 's  Melancholy,  a  broader  state  of  soul-suffering  than  what 
we  now  call  "depression,"  and  with  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin,  in  Team  of  Rivals,  refocusing  attention  on  Lincoln 
the  politician  and  president.  Nothing  in  his  psychic  life  stopped  him  from  defanging  his  Republican  presidential 
competitors,  slyly  bringing  them  into  his  Cabinet,  and  exploiting  their  talents  while  keeping  their  higher 
aspirations  in  check  and  turning  a  couple  of  them  into  firm  friends. 

In  Lincoln:  A  Life  of  Purpose  and  Power,  Richard  Carwardine,  a  history  professor  at  Oxford,  extends  Goodwin's 
emphasis  on  Lincoln  the  politician,  leaving  Lincoln's  personal  life  wholly  aside.  Carwardine  is  not  trying  to 
protect  the  president's  image  of  greatness — he  explicitly  rejects  the  tradition  of  "biographical  pietism"  that  often 
elevates  Lincoln  above  mortal  men.  But  he  is  wary  of  speculative  scholarship  about  Lincoln's  personal  life  that 
relies  not  on  Lincoln's  own  written  or  publicly  spoken  words  but  on  the  post-assassination  recollections  of  others 
(sometimes  first  published  decades  after  Lincoln's  death).  This  Lincoln,  first  published  three  years  ago  in  a  British 
series  called  "Profiles  in  Power"  and  now  reissued  by  Knopf  in  an  illustrated  edition,  nevertheless  contributes 
something  new  to  our  grasp  of  Lincoln  the  person  as  well  as  the  politician.  The  author  of  two  previous  books  on 
religion  and  politics  before  1865,  Carwardine  shows  how  deeply  religion  informed  Lincoln's  exercise  of  power 
and  ultimately  his  sense  of  himself. 

Here  he  joins  forces  with  Allen  Guelzo,  whose  ground-breaking  Abraham  Lincoln:  Redeemer  President  (1999) 

challenged  the  reigning  outlook  among  20   -century  historians.  They  had  presumed  that  the  non-church-member 
Lincoln  maintained  a  secular  perspective  throughout  his  life,  even  as,  during  the  war,  he  found  psychic  solace  in 
the  Scriptures  and  accommodated  the  religious  cravings  of  his  fellow  citizens  by  framing  some  of  his  speeches  in 
biblical  language.  David  Donald's  superb  Lincoln  (1995),  while  noting  the  president's  apparent  religious  turn,  saw 
even  his  deeply  theological  second  inaugural  address  as  a  translation  by  Lincoln  of  his  persistent  secular  fatalism 
into  religious  terms  familiar  to  his  audience. 

Carwardine  and  Guelzo  concur  with  Donald  about  the  continuous  thread  of  fatalism  in  Lincoln's  personal  and 
public  life.  As  a  young  man  he  had  embraced  what  he  called  "the  Doctrine  of  Necessity,"  the  belief  (as  he 
summed  it  up  in  1 846)  "that  the  human  mind  is  impelled  to  action,  or  held  in  rest  by  some  power,  over  which  the 
mind  itself  has  no  control."  Any  candidate  for  office  in  Illinois  from  the  1830s  to  the  1850s — an  era  of 
stupendous  evangelical  expansion — had  to  assure  voters  that  he  respected  Christian  beliefs,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Necessity  struck  even  Lincoln's  friends  as  a  risky  provocation.  During  his  victorious  congressional  run  in  1 846  he 
issued  a  public  denial  that  he  had  ever  scoffed  at  religion,  would  ever  vote  for  anyone  who  did,  or  had  even 
argued  for  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  within  the  previous  five  years.  He  didn't  quite  say  he  had  given  up  believing 

in  it,  allowing  20   -century  writers  to  portray  Lincoln  as  a  closet  secularist  in  a  sea  of  Bible-believers. 

Carwardine  and  Guelzo,  by  contrast,  place  President  Lincoln's  religious  quest  at  the  center  of  his  personal  life  and 
policymaking.  Reflecting  on  the  horrendous  human  sacrifices  of  the  war  and  disabled  by  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
son  Willie  in  1 862,  he  transmuted  his  secular  fatalism  into  a  religious  fatalism.  His  parents'  Calvinist  faith,  which 
he  had  long  since  left  behind,  thus  made  an  ironic  comeback  in  his  wartime  deliberations.  The  power  over  which 
human  beings  had  no  control  turned  out  to  be  the  same  sovereign  and  unfathomable  God  he  had  heard  about  as  a 
child.  Yet  Lincoln  the  president  still  remained  aloof  from  the  churches  and  detached  from  the  Christian 
conception  of  sin  and  redemption. 
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Of  God's  formidable  presence  in  history  he  was  convinced.  That  did  not  mean  he  wished  to  build  a  personal 
relationship  with  that  God  or  even  thought  he  was  capable  of  building  one.  About  Jesus  as  redeemer  Lincoln 
remained  silent,  although  after  his  death  a  few  overeager  Christian  acquaintances  claimed  he  had  privately 
professed  his  faith  in  Christ.  One  favorite  tale  had  a  weeping  president  tell  a  friend  that  at  Gettysburg  he  had 
given  himself  to  God  and  ultimately  come  to  "love  Jesus."  His  wife,  Mary,  quashed  such  pious  recollections 
when  she  reported  after  the  assassination  that  her  husband  had  indeed  been  "a  religious  man  always,"  and  "felt 
religious  more  than  ever  about  the  time  he  went  to  Gettysburg"  in  1863.  But  he  had  never  qualified  as  "a 
technical  Christian." 

Carwardine  puts  heavy  emphasis  on  Lincoln's  short  "Meditation  on  God's  Will,"  a  theological  fragment  that 
Lincoln  wrote  for  his  own  edification,  probably  in  1 862  (the  title  was  later  supplied  by  his  secretary,  John 
Nicolay).  In  this  private  document  Lincoln  applied  his  famous  logical  rigor  to  the  issue  of  God's  purposes  in 
permitting  a  gruesome  Civil  War.  Had  God's  reasons  matched  those  of  the  North — extinguishing  the  rebellion 
and  restoring  the  Union,  in  Lincoln's  view — it  would  have  been  easy  for  God  to  enlist  his  "human 
instrumentalities"  (like  the  president)  to  defeat  the  Southern  armies.  But  God  obviously  desired  that  the  war  "shall 
not  end  yet."  He  plainly  had  his  reasons  for  letting  the  butchery  continue,  but  he  kept  those  reasons  hidden.  As 
the  war  dragged  on  Lincoln  appears  to  have  concluded  that  God  let  the  carnage  go  on  so  that  slavery  would 
crumble  along  with  the  rebellion.  Never  an  abolitionist,  and  forthright  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  about  his 
willingness  to  have  ended  it,  if  possible,  without  freeing  a  single  slave,  Lincoln  now  believed  that  God  had 
effected  the  emancipation  of  4  million  African- Americans. 

The  president's  observation  in  an  1 864  letter  that  "I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that 
events  have  controlled  me" — a  secular-sounding  reflection  avidly  cited  by  historians  over  many  generations— is 
followed  immediately  by  the  less  often  quoted  comment  that  "God  alone  can  claim"  responsibility  for  "the 
nation's  condition."  God  seemed  to  have  willed  both  "the  removal  of  a  great  wrong"  and  the  punishment  of  both 
North  and  South  "for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong."  If  so,  future  "impartial  history"  would  see  in  such  judgment 
"new  cause  to  attest  and  revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God."  Carwardine's  succinct,  elegant  prose — he 
proves  himself  a  master  of  concision — gives  us  a  clear  picture  of  Lincoln's  piety  in  relation  to  the  politics  of 
emancipation.  For  all  his  long-standing  dismissals  of  the  sectarian  moral  purity  of  the  religious  abolitionists,  the 
president's  eventual  conclusion  that  God  himself  counted  as  an  abolitionist  shows  how  profoundly  the  religious 
presuppositions  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  had  seeped  into  Lincoln's  consciousness. 

Thanks  to  Carwardine  and  Guelzo  we  can  see  that  Lincoln,  by  the  end  of  his  life,  had  inverted  Thomas  Jefferson 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  third  president,  the  great  exponent  of  Enlightenment,  had  tried  to  banish  mystery 
from  religion  while  preserving  a  privileged  place  for  Jesus  as  the  greatest  ethical  teacher  of  all  time.  For  his  part, 

the  16    president  dropped  Jesus  by  the  wayside  while  rekindling  awareness  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of 
religion.  Lincoln  resembles  the  ostensibly  secular  Benjamin  Franklin  more  than  he  does  the  Jesus-infatuated 
Jefferson.  The  skeptical  Franklin  kept  a  place  for  Providence  in  his  thinking  about  the  ultimate  fate  of  humanity, 
while  dismissing  the  pleas  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  that  Franklin  "close  with  Christ."  Lincoln 
transformed  Franklin's  Providence  into  a  vigorous  historical  actor  but,  like  Franklin,  he  found  little  use  for  Jesus. 

Carwardine  concludes  with  a  brief  reflection  on  the  post-assassination  "deification"  of  Lincoln,  in  which  the 
martyr  shot  on  Good  Friday  (the  anniversary  of  Christ's  crucifixion)  experienced  "instant  elevation"  to  the 
national  "pantheon."  This  post-mortem  career  of  Lincoln  as  civic-religious  savior  lies  beyond  Carwardine's 
scope.  But  it  is  relevant  to  his  theme  to  note  that  thanks  to  Booth's  derringer  ball,  the  Lincoln  who  had  let  Jesus 
go  became  the  Lincoln  who  resembled  Jesus.  Quickly  Lincoln  the  icon  pushed  Washington  upstairs:  The  self- 
made  rail-splitter  became  the  self-giving  "Son"  to  whom  Americans  could  attach  themselves  in  warm 
companionship  while  the  "Father"  Washington  hovered  detachedly  like  a  deist  creator  beyond  the  clouds. 

One  reason  why  Lincoln  has  endured  as  Americans'  prime  civic  icon  (white  Southerners  having  come  on  board  in 

large  numbers  even  by  the  late  19    century)  is  his  straddling  of  the  secular-religious  boundary  line.  He  can  gather 
disciples  on  both  sides.  The  2009  commemorations  will  surely  coincide  with  attempts  to  induct  Lincoln  into  the 
ongoing  American  cultural  tug-of-war  by  forcing  him  onto  one  side  or  the  other.  Pundits  of  faith  are  liable  to  pit  a 
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secular  Darwin  against  a  religious  Lincoln.  Perhaps  Carwardine's  book  will  help  shield  him  from  such  treatment. 
The  real  Lincoln  remains  a  straddler,  too  religious  for  most  secularists  but  too  fatalistic  for  most  religionists. 

Richard  Wightman  Fox,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  is  the  author  o/Jesus  in 
America:  Personal  Savior,  Cultural  Hero,  National  Obsession- 
Article  URL:  http://www.slate.com/id/2134450/ 
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Panel  examines  Lincoln's  use  of  religion 

Panel  discussion  examines  writings 

By  Peter  Smith 

psmith@courier-journal.com 

WASHINGTON  -  A  pew  rented  by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  a  historic  Presbyterian  church  here  during  his 
final  years  bears  witness  to  the  last  stage  of  his  spiritual  pilgrimage. 

The  formal,  rational  faith  preached  at  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  was  a  world  away  from 
the  emotional  revivalism  the  nation's  16th  president  observed  in  his  upbringing  in  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  Baptist  churches,  which  Lincoln  revolted  against  as  a  young  adult. 

At  a  panel  discussion  in  Washington  yesterday,  religious  scholars  said  Lincoln's  religious  life  remains 
a  subject  of  contention,  in  part  because  he  never  joined  a  church,  never  was  baptized  and  apparently 
rejected  religion  as  a  young  man  but  introduced  far  more  theological  speculation  in  his  presidential 
rhetoric  than  any  previous  president. 

"He's  been  claimed  by  people  from  all  directions,"  said  Dewey  Wallace,  a  professor  of  religious 
studies  at  George  Washington  University  and  editor  of  a  forthcoming  history  of  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  "There  are  those  who  want  to  make  him  out  as  a  very  conventional  evangelical 
Christian.  There  are  those  who  want  to  make  him  out  to  be  a  religious  skeptic,  or  a  deist,  or  maybe 
even  an  atheist." 

Wallace  was  among  those  speaking  at  a  discussion  called  "Spiritual  Abe  Lincoln"  at  a  conference  of 
the  Religion  Newswriters  Association  on  the  occasion  of  the  ongoing  bicentennial  celebration  of 
Lincoln's  1809  birth  in  Kentucky. 

Some  even  say  Lincoln  was  into  spiritualism,  or  communicating  with  the  dead,  as  he  attended  a 
White  House  seance  organized  by  his  wife  after  the  death  of  their  son. 

But  if  Lincoln's  exact  religious  creed  remains  uncertain,  his  clearest  religious  legacy  may  be  his 
willingness  to  search  passionately  for  truth  yet  live  with  uncertainty,  said  Ron  White,  author  of  a 
forthcoming  biography  of  Lincoln  and  two  previous  books  on  his  speeches. 


Reflected  in  speech 


Lincoln's  humility  about  religion,  White  said,  is  reflected  in  one  of  his  most  famous  speeches,  his 
second  inaugural  address  in  which  he  called  for  post-Civil  War  reconciliation  just  days  before  his 
assassination. 

In  that  speech,  Lincoln  pondered  whether  God  was  punishing  the  United  States  for  slavery  and  noted 
that  both  the  North  and  South  claimed  God  was  on  their  side  -  and  that  at  least  one  of  them  was 
wrong. 

Lincoln  reflected  staunch  Presbyterian  theology  when  he  said:  "The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes." 
Yet  he  didn't  conclude  what  those  were. 

Instead,  Lincoln  called  on  Americans  to  move  "with  malice  toward  none"  and  "bind  up  the  nation's 
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wounds." 

White  asked:  "Are  these  the  words  simply  of  someone  who  was  coming  with  his  wife  to  a  church  he 
didn't  really  want  to  attend? 

"Or  are  these  the  words  of  someone  who's  grappling  on  a  very  profound,  deep  level,  not  ever 
claiming  he  has  all  the  answers  but  working  with  a  wonderful  humility  so  needed  today?" 

Yesterday's  talk  also  came  as  Lincoln's  religious  language  continues  to  be  quoted  on  the  presidential 
campaign  trail,  most  recently  when  Republican  vice-presidential  candidate  Sarah  Palin  compared  her 
prayer  that  U.S.  troops  would  be  carrying  out  God's  plan  in  Iraq  with  an  aphorism  often  attributed  to 
Lincoln:  that  it's  important  to  pray  not  that  God  be  on  our  side  but  that  we  be  on  God's  side. 

Scholars  yesterday  said  it's  unclear  if  Lincoln  ever  actually  said  those  words,  one  of  many  disputed 
quotes  attributed  to  Lincoln  by  people  who  met  with  him. 


Loved  reading  Bible 


Lincoln  indicated  in  his  early  adult  years  in  Illinois  that  he  rejected  the  Baptist  faith  of  his  boyhood, 
though  he  retained  a  lifelong  love  of  reading  the  Bible. 

"He  disliked  the  emotional  revivalism  that  was  going  around,"  Wallace  said. 

But  Lincoln  may  have  become  more  religious  as  he  grew  older. 

Political  allies  who  opposed  slavery  on  religious  grounds  made  a  strong  impression  on  him,  Wallace 
said. 

Yet  Lincoln  was  drawn  to  what  was  known  as  the  Old  School  wing  of  Presbyterianism.  This  group 
was  more  formal  and  rationalist  than  the  revivalist  New  School,  yet  was  neutral  on  the  issue  of 
slavery,  whereas  the  New  School  was  abolitionist. 

This,  he  said,  may  reflect  Lincoln's  more  cautious  approach  toward  abolition. 

In  both  Springfield,  III.,  and  later  in  Washington,  Lincoln  never  actually  joined  the  Presbyterian 
churches  he  attended. 

That  wasn't  uncommon  in  that  day,  as  churches  often  exercised  strict  discipline  on  members  but  not 
on  nonmembers  who  came  to  listen. 

In  Washington,  Lincoln  rented  a  pew  and  appreciated  his  pastor's  educated,  yet  non-political, 
sermons. 

White  said  Lincoln  wrote  a  personal  essay  on  divine  providence  that  was  never  intended  for  anyone 
to  read,  but  was  discovered  after  his  death.  Its  language  closely  reflects  that  of  the  second  inaugural 
address  in  that  he  wrestled  with  why  God  was  allowing  the  Civil  War. 

"I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  this  is  probably  true  -  that  God  wills  this  contest,"  Lincoln  wrote. 

Using  words  like  "almost"  and  "probably"  invite  "people  into  their  own  struggle  about  the  meaning  of 
faith,"  White  said 

Reporter  Peter  Smith  can  be  reached  at  (502)  582-4469. 


J. 
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Lincoln's  Religion,  His  Belief  about  God  and  Christianity 
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The  Original  of  William  H.  Herndon's  Famous  Letter  of  Revelations  on  Lincoln's  Religion 

"He. ..was  a  Theist  &  a  Rationalist,  denying  all  extraordinary  -  supernatural  inspiration  or  revelation. ..doubting  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
as  the  Christian  world  understands  that  term.  He  believed  that  the  soul  lost  its  identity  and  was  immortal  as  a  force." 

On  Lincoln  the  man  and  the  politician:  "He's  the  purest  politician  I  ever  saw,  and  the  justest  man." 

William  H.  Herndon  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1844,  and  late  that  year  formed  a  partnership  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Springfield.  They 
practiced  for  17  years  together,  and  no  one  knew  Lincoln  better.  Just  before  he  left  Springfield  to  become  President,  Lincoln  told  Herndon,  "If  I  live 
I'm  coming  back  some  time,  and  then  we'll  go  right  on  practising  law  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened."  In  fact,  their  partnership  was  not  officially 
dissolved  until  Lincoln's  death  in  1865.  After  Lincoln's  martyrdom,  many  turned  to  Hemdon  for  information  about  Lincoln's  life  and  personal 
beliefs.  He  began  gathering  reminiscences  from  those  who  had  known  Lincoln,  and  using  these  and  his  own  recollections,  he  published  a  three- 
volume  biography  of  Lincoln  which  in  many  ways  is  still  the  fullest  account  of  his  pre-presidential  years. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  interest,  and  greatest  of  controversies,  concerns  the  nature  of  Lincoln's  religious  faith  (or  lack  thereof).  His  beliefs  in 
this  regard  are  crucial  in  that,  being  of  his  essence,  they  surely  had  some  impact  on  his  leadership  and  his  writings  during  the  Civil  War.  Moreover, 
they  also  matter  to  adherents  and  opponents  of  religion  alike,  who  hope  to  find  in  Lincoln  a  supporter  of  their  own  opinions.  The  question  is 
considered  of  such  account  that  a  book  was  written  on  the  subject  as  recently  as  2008.  Lincoln  didn't  talk  much  about  religion,  even  with  his  best 
friends  (his  friend  Judge  David  Davis  and  his  son  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  told  Herndon  that  the  President  had  never  been  known  to  discuss  the  subject), 
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and  he  never  belonged  to  any  church. 

But  occasionally  before  assuming  office  as  president,  he  would  give  glimpses  of  his  beliefs  to  Hemdon,  and  these  remarks  to  Herndon  form  much  of 
the  basis  of  what  we  know  of  Lincoln's  pre-presidential  beliefs.  As  Hemdon  researched  his  book,  a  handfull  of  other  opinions  surfaced.  Lincoln 
friends  Isaac  Cogdal  and  Jesse  Fell  told  him  that  Lincoln's  religion  was  a  form  of  deism  or  universalism,  while  a  few  men  claimed  to  recall  him  as 
always  a  good  Christian.  But  Hemdon's  information  remains  the  most  authoritative  for  the  pre-presidential  years,  particularly  considering  the  paucity 
of  original  sources . 

Hemdon  first  set  forth  his  information  in  this  very  famous  Autograph  Letter  Signed,  three  pages,  Springfield,  111.,  February  4,  1866,  to  Edward 
McPherson,  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The  letter  must  be  considered  a  unique  primary  source  on  the  question  of  Lincoln's  religion, 
and  is  quoted  in  "Lincolniana  Notes",  published  by  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society.  It  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  Lincoln  was 
never  a  believer  in  any  established  creed.  "Your  kind  note  dated  the  29th  inst.  is  this  moment  handed  to  me  and  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  sent  you  my 
2nd  lecture  because  some  of  your  friends  have  wished  me  to;  they  wanted  the  1st  one,  but  I  did  not  have  it.  I  did  not  make  out  the  abstracts  - 
reports  of  any  one  of  my  lectures.  I  have  delivered  the  3rd  one.  I  thank  you  for  your  appreciation  of  the  lectures.  The  condensed  reports  are  timid. 
If  I  ever  get  time  I  will  write  out  fully  and  publish.  Mr.  Lincoln 's  religion  is  too  well  known  to  me  to  allow  of  even  a  shadow  of  a  doubt;  he  is  or  was 
a  Theist  &  a  Rationalist,  denying  all  extraordinary  -  supernatural  inspiration  or  revelation.  At  one  time  in  his  life,  to  say  the  least,  he  was  an 
elevated  Pantheist,  doubting  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  the  Christian  world  understands  that  term.  He  believed  that  the  soul  lost  its  identity  and 
was  immortal  as  a  force.  Subsequent  to  this  he  rose  to  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  this  is  all  the  change  he  ever  underwent.  I  speak  knowing  what  I  say. 
He  was  a  noble  men-  a  good  great  man  for  all  this.  My  own  ideas  of  God-  his  attributes  -  man,  his  destiny,  &  the  relations  of  the  two,  are  tinged 
with  Mr.  Lincoln 's  religion.  I  cannot,  for  the  poor  life  of  me,  see  why  men  dodge  the  sacred  truth  of  things.  In  my  poor  lectures  I  stick  to  the  truth 
and  bide  my  time.  I  love  Mr.  Lincoln  dearly,  almost  worship  him,  but  that  can  't  blind  me.  He  's  the  purest  politician  I  ever  saw,  and  thejustest  man. 
I  am  scribbling-  that 's  the  word-  away  on  a  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln-  gathering  known-  authentic  &  true  facts  of  him.  Excuse  the  liberties  I  have  taken 
with  you-  hope  you  won 't  have  a  fight  with  Johnson.  Is  he  turning  out  a  fool  -  a  Tyler?  He  must  go  with  God  if  he  wants  to  be  a  living  and  vital 
power.  "  This  fascinating  letter  is  the  only  primary  source  on  Lincoln's  religion  we  have  seen  on  the  market. 

As  the  war  dragged  on,  Lincoln's  speeches  (such  as  his  invocation  of  God  in  the  2nd  Inaugural  Address)  imply  that  the  creator  may  have  a  plan  for 
human  affairs.  Though  seemingly  different,  these  views  may  not  be  irreconcilable.  Lincoln  may  well  have  ended  up  believing  that  there  was  some 
overseeing  providence  whose  work  he  was  in,  without  coming  to  define  this  guiding  hand  in  terms  of  the  tenets  of  any  established  faith.  It  is 
fascinating  that,  in  addition  to  shedding  light  on  Lincoln's  beliefs,  Hemdon  in  this  letter  describes  his  former  partner  as  the  consummate  politician, 
yet  the  fairest  man.  This  is  reminiscent  of  his  famous  statement  that  Lincoln's  ambition  was  a  "little  engine  that  knew  no  rest."  Of  additional  interest 
is  Hemdon's  characterization  of  Andrew  Johnson  as  a  fool  and  another  John  Tyler. 
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Mary  Lincoln  and  kin  once  part  of  St. 
Paul's  congregation 

BY  W.  WINSTON  SKINNER 

winston@newnan.com 

Before  the  Lincoln  family  began  attending  Presbyterian  services  in  Springfield,  111.,  Mary  Lincoln  went 
to  church  with  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Edwards. 

The  Edwards  were  a  prominent  family  -  socially,  politically  and  economically  -  in  the  early  1800s  in 
Springfield.  Opal  Phoenix,  a  genealogist  who  researched  Coweta  County's  pioneer  Carmichael  family, 
concluded  there  was  a  probably  family  connection  between  the  Edwards  of  Springfield  and  her  mother 
-in-law. 

The  majestic,  castellated  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  is  the  third  to  serve  the  Episcopalian 
congregation.  "The  first  church  was  where  the  train  station  is"  on  Third  Street,  according  to  Martha 
Bradley,  the  church's  first  female  deacon. 

That  first  building  -  intended  to  be  temporary  -  was  "a  14  by  14  room,"  Bradley  said,  and  not  much 
more.  It  took  two  months  to  built  that  meetinghouse  in  1838. 

The  small  congregation  had  been  around  only  a  few  years.  The  first  cabin  in  what  is  now  Springfield 
was  built  in  1820.  In  the  early  1830s,  "there  were  Episcopal  members  in  Jacksonville,"  Bradley  said. 

A  group  of  Episcopalians  in  Springfield  began  meeting  under  the  direction  of  Trinity  Church  of 
Jacksonville.  In  June  1835,  Philander  Chase,  bishop  of  Illinois,  gave  his  blessing  to  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Paul's. 

A  decade  after  the  first  meetinghouse  was  constructed,  "they  built  across  the  way  at  Third  and  Adams," 
Bradley  said.  "It  was  a  stone  church."  The  town  was  growing,  and  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian 
congregations  had  also  constructed  new  edifices  nearby. 

The  architect  for  the  second  St.  Paul's  building  was  Henry  Dresser,  brother  of  St.  Paul's  first  rector, 
Charles  Dresser,  who  came  to  Springfield  from  Virginia.  It  was  Charles  Dresser  who  united  Mary  Todd 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  marriage  -  their  wedding  is  among  dozens  neatly  recorded  in  a  St.  Paul's 
record  book. 
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Soon  after  they  arrived  in  Springfield,  Dresser  and  his  family  lived  in  a  one-story  home  on  Eighth 
Street.  When  his  family  outgrew  the  house,  it  was  sold  to  Lincoln  on  June  7, 1844  for  $1,200.  Lincoln 
added  a  second  floor  in  1854. 

The  only  home  ever  owned  by  Lincoln,  the  old  rector's  residence  is  visited  by  some  350,000  people 
each  year. 

A  later  pastor  also  knew  Lincoln  well.  Lewis  P.  Clover  assumed  the  pastorate  at  St.  Paul's  in  September 
1857.  Before  entering  the  ministry,  Clover  had  trained  to  be  an  artist.  Clover  copied  a  portrait  of  Gov. 
Ninian  Edwards,  Elizabeth's  father-in-law. 

Lincoln  sat  for  a  portrait  by  Clover  in  i860  when  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  president.  There 
were  four  or  five  sittings.  A  church  history  lauds  "the  faithfulness  of  the  picture"  -  deeming  the  portrait 
"very  lifelike"  and  Lincoln's  "expression  ...  true  to  nature." 

Mary  Lincoln's  sister  and  brother-in-law  are  also  believed  to  have  been  subjects  for  Clover.  "He  did  one 
of  Elizabeth  Edwards  and  Ninian,  too,"  Bradley  said.  "I  don't  know  what  happened  to  them." 

Displayed  in  the  church  today  is  a  painting  of  the  building  in  which  Dresser  and  Clover  ministered  and 
preached.  A  focal  point  of  the  piece  of  art  is  the  tall  tower  covered  with  ivy. 

A  passage  from  a  St.  Paul's  church  history  describes  the  building  at  Third  and  Adams:  "The  interior  of 
the  church  was  simple.  Stenciling  decorated  the  walls,  a  large  gas  chandelier  provided  the  lighting  and 
-  with  its  white  box  pews  and  no  middle  aisle  -  it  resembled  many  small  Eastern  churches." 

St.  Paul's  established  an  orphanage  early  in  its  history,  locating  it  across  the  street  from  the  second 
church  building.  "The  church  has  a  long  history  of  having  an  orphanage.  They  closed  in  the  1940s," 
Bradley  said. 

The  orphanage  was  operated  by  the  Holy  Sisters  from  Fond  du  Lac.  The  nuns  would  have  the  children 
form  lines  for  the  walk  to  church  each  Sunday. 

The  current  church  building  on  South  Second  Street  was  built  starting  in  1912  and  consecrated  in  1913. 
The  majestic  stone  exterior  leads  worshippers  into  a  massive  space  with  intricate  carved  wood  and 
gothic  style  windows  of  imported  glass  by  the  Willet  Studios  in  Philadelphia. 

St.  Paul's  has  been  called  "the  finest  example  of  perpendicular  gothic  west  of  the  Alleghenies." 

A  large  block  of  limestone,  found  at  the  base  of  the  tower  of  the  1848  church,  was  moved  to  the  site  of 
the  new  building.  Other  efforts  were  made  to  retain  ties  to  that  place  and  its  history. 

Stained  glass  windows  were  removed  from  the  old  building.  "The  company  packed  them,  but  when 
they  opened  them  they  were  all  broken,"  Bradley  said.  "It  was  a  very  sad  day." 

Numerous  furnishings,  an  offering  plate  and  other  items  were  moved  from  the  church  of  Elizabeth 
Edwards'  and  Mary  Lincoln's  time  and  continue  to  be  a  part  of  congregational  life  at  St.  Paul's  today.  A 
font  dating  to  1882  came  from  the  old  building. 
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A  bell  in  the  church  tower  may  be  of  similar  vintage.  "We  think  it  came  from  the  old  church,"  Bradley 
said. 

St.  Paul's  remains  an  active  church  today.  In  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  programs  in  its  building,  the 
congregation  has  embarked  on  a  strong  outreach  to  the  Springfield  area  by  providing  food  to  people 
who  need  it  -  in  several  different  settings. 

The  quiet  sanctuary  is  not  on  the  regular  tourist  route  in  Springfield,  and  its  connections  to  the 
Lincolns  are  not  widely  heralded. 

In  its  sanctuary,  there  is  an  artful  combining  of  architecture,  sacred  imagery  in  glass  and  a  quiet  sense 
of  the  immortal.  "It's  beautiful,"  Martha  Bradley  reflected,  looking  around  the  cathedral.  "It's  very 
meaningful  to  a  lot  of  people." 
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